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The Week 


HOME 1-5 

Validators agree to help NAB 
Accountants’^ urge pay separation 
for teaching and research 
Aberdeen split on merger plan 

NORTH AMERICA 6 

St and ford expels critic of Chinese 
health care 

Congress rejects Reagan plea for 
restraint 

Football coaches and presidents 
vie for top salaries 

OVERSEAS 7 

Ivory Coast choseu for African 
natural resources institute 
Australian budget deficit may 
slow down Labour expansion 
plan 

Caste closes New Delhi university 

ARTICLES 8-14 

Richard Weekes describes how 
Bath University has been 
helping the Welsh ruby team; 
and Jon Turney reports on a 
new survey of engineering 
education, 8 

Going Private: THES reporters 
take a close took at private 
colleges, 9 

Donald Fields discusses the 
climate of Ideas in modern 
Finland; and David Jabbins 
reports on Job-sharing, 10 
Rosamund Thomas discusses 
national security and official 
secrets In the light of recent spy 1 

scandals; and Peter Medawar 1 

argues that books, as well as s 

papers, make an important \ 

contribution to the advance of t 

science, 12 t 

Reviewing the reviewers: a THES s 

symposium on how Journal tl 

editors choose books for ii 

review, 14 c 
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Remember Model E 


ears ago, although it seems more emphasis on continued educa- 
del E was invented, tion." That social, economic, and 
le memories have technological change is an even more 
by more recent insistent and powerful pressure on 
E was the most the behaviour of higher education in 
expansionist of the 1983 than it was five years ago. Uni- 


Hve years ago, aitnougn it seems 
more like 10, Model E was invented. 


For those whose memories have 
been disturbed by more recent 
events, Model E was the most 
adventurous and expansionist of the 


five options for future policy sug- verities, polytechnics, and colleges 


gested in the 1978 discussion docu- 
ment Higher Education into the 
1990s. The various models, A to E, 
summed up in shorthand the diffe- 


have bent to that pressure more 
perhaps than they have realized. 

The long-range fear of a famine of 
full-time students, the entrepeneurial 


rent approaches which the Govern- conduct required to recruit full-cost 
ment could take to the future of foreign students, the cuts which for 
higher education if it seemed (hat the better or worse have qualified the 
decline in the number of 18-year-olds immobility of institutions and led to 
after the middle 1980s would lead to concern that higher education is out 
significant excess capacity in the of step with public opinion, mofe 
system. insistent demands from industry and 

Model E suggested that any such the professions foT updating of both 
spare capacity should be used to en- knowledge and skills, all these and 
courage less traditional students to other factors have significantly med- 
participate in higher education and ified the behaviour of higher educa- 


al&o to develop less traditional forms 
of higher education - in short, more 
working class students and more con- 
tinuing education. While the other 
four models were burdened with un- 
gainly metaphors like “tunnelling 
through the hump”. Model E be- 
came known, therefore, as the con- 
tinuing education option. As such it 


tion over the last five years. 

Of course, it would be going much 
too far to suggest that Model E is 
being implemented by force of cir-~ 
cumstances without anyone realizing 
it. But the drift towards continuing 
education is clear. According to the 
chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, 10 per cent of the ex- 


of by Robbins and may also he un- 
congenial to ihe more conventional 
values of the academic profession, 
but it fitted in well enough with the 
preoccupations of successive govern- 
ments. 

If this utilitarianism is accepted ns 
a legitimate interpretation of the 
spirit of Model E nnd not dismissed 
as some sinister mutant, then Ihe 
emphasis switches from undergradu- 
ate and sub-uude rgraduute courses 
and liberal education to postgrad uate 
(or post-experience) courses and 
sharply focused anti functional 
education. The educated citizen 
fades into the background to be re- 
placed by the worker with up-to-date 
technical, managerial, and profes- 
sional skills. Seen in this light the 
practical outcomes of Model E arc 
PICKUP or the Open Tech. 

What can explain this contrast be- 
tween -the altruistic aspirations and 
the instrumental outcomes of Model 
&? Of course, it is easy to suggest 
cynical reasons that reflect Ihe priori- 
ties of this Government (and most 
others). But it may also be necessary 
to dig a little deeper and to be more 
self-critical. The absence of a cohe- 


ARTS 11 

OBfeCMnhifewiiUaiitEtM 
- Jane Bruce reports on Edward 
Bond's new play, and Brian . 
Morton assesses the career of 
Arthur Koesfler 

BOOKS ! 15^2; 

J. P. Kenyan discusses the 
. contribution to historical 
scholarship of Geoffrey Elton, 

i he new regtua professor at 
Cambridge, 1$ 

Nigel Reeves reviews a new study 
of the German novel (16), . . - 
Dennis Kavanagh i reviews • 
Pdriihmentary Democrdcy and ■ 
Socialist Politics by Barry • 
Hindess(17), andA.R. 

- Thompson looks; at education it 
the third world (18V 
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psori looks at education In chpse Model E ns much the most broaden Access to maS ^ aftd third, although clearly the 
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tween degree and non-degree, full 
and part-tirae, and so on. The first of 

hniEilSrS 8 unconvin cing, on the 
Universities own record; the second, 

• honourable, condemns 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 

■ 1 19-22. 

Sli* Christopher Wren, Quarks, 
gauge theories; and probability 
are among the subjects of new 
books on mathematics and 
physics 
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CLARIFIED INDEX : 


redirection of academic and profes- 
sional values to emphasize this new 


general eduration so well emulated 1 qH™ ■hS? ll S.P t rovoke banning 
fir the, Robbins report. V . 3^ ^ ‘S® r P resent P™* 

Against , this,, background it was Si, i„l po,ytech . nics «nd. colleges 
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Letters on unit costs in 
polytechnics and grants for . . 
social work; add “Union View” i 


course, tnust .be 


from ,Tlna Day of lhe AUT, 3! ! 

Next Week 


Managing universities through, thei 
crisis j 

Joseph Priestley: a reassessment : . 
Tom Liipton on management ' 
-education 

Gillian Peale on Lyndon Johnson 
New history books ' : :!■ i 



tinuous 4ogal, : econom[t, , arid, 


tmuing education option. As such it Committee, 10 per cent of the ex- self-critical. The absence of a cohe- 
satisfied everyone, although the Gov- penditure of universities is already rent and credible strategy for Model 
ernment perhaps least of all because on some form of continuing educa- E within what might be coiled the 
of its uneasy concern about where tion. He expects this proportion to WEA, extra-Lra traditio^ made it 
the money would come from. Tradi- rise to 20 or even 30 per cent. In the almos certab that the renniniz 
tionalists saw it as the most hppeful polytechnics and colleges, of course, would be made by Lre fuSnal 

T'fSL 10 *2%S t0 u- th u e W u° f the "thusiasm for more flexible forms of ro^uhig ^ILuo^ The 
the , 1960s and 1970s, which might be forms of higher education is much universiUerin Mrtfcutar Ifale nevS 
in jeopardy if more conventional older and stronger KhL „».■/!? C " ? 

criteria were applied; while progres- 8 t k - Up lholr nun *’ 

sives saw it as a golden opportunity ed T at ^ CrC J x P rcss ' 

to realize their dreams. nL . -i h . conferenM : 

‘ II WOuld be going too ■ Sod and . Utare'teuolb'ta 

...r. n ■ ^ v »|djSrx'iir thn? '-'-^ - ^universities could do the job easily; a 

policy agenda. The 1978 discussion Mnripl tliul itiu'oAtiB-niuj'at LOF‘ 

document acknowledged: "It is ua- . . « IS Deing don sanltalre needed to be main- 

hkejy. that any of the developments imDlemented bv fnrrp l ?“? d becau8c part-time and adult 

envisaged ^coilid happen without a Students required different and spe- 

major Lead from government.” That OI ci rCUmStailCeS. Blit «alized treatment; a third, barely 

lead never came. Instead the new the drift to COntinuino * ed at - wa f that a genuine and 
Conservative Government sent an ■ . .. . , nLm UlIlg . strong commitment to continuing 

entirely contrary message to higher education IS Clear. education on the part of tile univetsf 

education first by adoDtmz a stendvi - “ es wou ^ only come after a radiral 

slate policy of . level funding (“tun- 1 ■■ 1 re-examination of the whole pattern 

B? fti 1 & U n 8h h!,^« U K m t 0r Wod - el 0ne reason why these chans ‘ 

prgent policy o?- cuts (M^Pel !? B i 


Mornins, Professor Lapping. 

tiood morning, Rosemary, fa 
word, it’s a chilly one. 

Can you snare u second? 

or course, Rosemary. Whalstrasii 
be the trouble? 

Weil, I’m sorry to bother you, sir, 
but did you notice anything differest 
about the office this morning? 

Well, it certainly looks ray lid;. 
Very tidy Indeed. Nice and neat. 

No, not that. 

Erm ... ah yes of coarse, Tkm« 
the board. You’ve completed wa 
term's undergraduate timetable. JtJ; 
good. All smartly drawn up. 

No, not quite that. 

Well ... let me see ... yes, yota 
ulso, os usual, allocated all the teachlq 
rooms for the lectures and serrimft, 
making certain that Dr WernilzbuU 
normal one with the extra large bW 
board and that Dr Sprague Is in Bill 
where the centra) healing spin 
doesn’t affect his sinuses. 

Go on. 

Oh yes. There, underneath, are to 
appropriate student grouos for m 
seminar oad tutorial, ail cflleM; 
designed so that Joint«degree and tog- 
le-subjecl students have their w> 
and that the well-known 


rum 


Stu maker. 

with the administration and four ottff 
departments in order to ensure tw 
there aren’t any timetable or rW> 
clashes uud tliat we doht tan * 
repetition of last term’s farce In wo* 1 
Dr Wernltz’s lecture on structtrJW 
clashed In D46 1 with a student perfora- 
aiiccs of Oi for England. 

More. 11IM „ 

Mnintm. 1 suppose that you’ll m 
followed normal procedure a™ 
oriy taken Into account the 
standnblo dlfTlciiltles that riaff 
over accommodating Ilidr 
thetr leuchlna duties, by carefully W* 
lo tcnclili 
nl 


mg a pretty new dress. ,, .. 

Not that.. . :* 

; No? • 

• No. : 

T give 

. Fra - standing on tny , 
there’s ai; rope around ,iqy 


il, newpiiW 



UGC lets maths target 
failures go over the top 


Gillian Peale on 
Lyndon Johnson, 13 


Joseph Priestley 
reassessed, 9 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The University Grants Committee is to allow 
universities which took in more mathematics students 
than they advised to exceed their targets. 

This stand, the opposite of the committee’s recent 
decision to fine universities which failed to meet UGC 
targets generally, is partly a result of the sustained 
protest about the effect of the cuts on mathematics. 

Members have decided that a harsher approach in 
mathematics would negate the recent initiative in 
information technology, which will increase demand for 
mathematics students. 

The universities ignored UGC advice in May 1980, to 
keep mathematics numbers the same as the previous 
year, and admitted 18 per cent more.' There' was a 
further increase in 1981 and small decrease in 1982. In 
no other subject was there such a big increase. 

A new survey by the mathematical sciences sub- 
committee has shown that some universities would have 
to make severe reductions in mathematics to reach their 
1984/85 science targets. 

According to the survey, the 1979 actual 
undergraduate intake (including computer science) was 
4,060, rising lo 4,620 in 1980, to 4,740 in 1981, to an 
estimated 4,460 in 1982 and a tentative 4,350 in 1983. 

The sub-committee meets next month for a final 
discussion of the numbers and letters will be sent to 
institutions over-admitting, telling' them they will be 
given leeway, though they must aim to improve their 
position. No money is involved. 

The committee has been sensitive to reports of sixth 


Prisoners deserve chance to 
improve minds, says report 


by Karen Gold 

Prisoners should be given a right of 
access to education- jp a new prison 
Regimes Act, redefining the purpose 
of imprisonment and establishing 
education’s placfe within it, according 
to a report to be published by a 
House of Commons Select Com- 
tnittee, 

“Education staff, prison officers, 
governors, lock! education author- 
ities, and even Home Office officials 
are uncertain as to tbe place of 
education and who is responsible for 
what,” says the Select Committee on 
Education,. Science and the Arts in 
its report due out next month. “We 
do not know of any other area of 
public service wliich is so ,fun- 
□ameptiuiy uncontrolled by law. 

Access to full and part-time educa- 
tion throughout a sentence .for all 
prisoners woujd. vbC central* to the) 

hf»w onl aF ttnpiraXflrtf ’ Wh< 


new principle of “positive custody'*. 
Prisoners taking classes would ho' 


prison workshops; all ' prisoners 
would be periodically assessed for 
education; and the present division 
between education and , training de-~ 
partmfchts and staff would be aban- 
doned. v.- 

The report says- the overall in ten-. 


tion behind these changes would be 
to dispel-the idea that education is a 
“soft optipri" for prisoner^. . 

The report calls for the Govern- 
ment’s cost-cutting Rayoer Unit to 
be brought into the prison service for 
a comprehensive inquiry into prison 
officer staffing; looking at security 
levels, managerial control and possi- 
ble restrictive practices. Prison offic- 
ers are required to escort prisoners 
to and from classes, and classes can- 
not take place if they are unavailable. 

Prison officers giving evidence to 
the Select Committee argued that 
.many more staff would be needed to 
improve educational provision. The 
committee rejects that, saying educa- 
tion officers or tutors could escort 
prisoners. 

Despite arguing for considerable 
potential savings in this area, the ■ 
committee also, calls for cuts made id 
prison education in the last five years 
to be' restored, and a substantial in- 
crease in spending. . , . 

The 38-week academic year should 
be eliminated as Irrelevant to prison 
needs, apd education buildings 
should be restricted to education. 

Educational administration should 
” also be simplified: education officers, 
focal education authorities and the 
; inspectorate 'should have their roles 
.more clearly defined. 


formers with A grades at A level still being unable to 
win places. Professor Randolph Quirk, vice chancellor 
of London, has raised the question with both the Prime 
Minister,- Mrs Thatcher and her Secretary of State. Sir 
Keith Joseph, and so has a small group .representing 
heads of mathematics departments throughout the 
countiy. They are compiling statistics to show that 
supply will not meet demand. 

The main UGC committee was this week giving final 
approval to university bids for 230 “new blood” posts. 
Universities will be told before Easter how they tared. 

There were six times more applications than posts in 
the sciences, and some 100 bias in the arts. 

The substantive decisions were taken by the research 
councils, rather than the UGC. In mathematics for 
example, 101 departments were bidding for 19 posts. 
Applications were graded for subject area, strength of 
department, teaching need and age structure of staff. 

In many of the discussions it was agreed that no 
university would have more than two posts. In the 
social sciences no university has more than one. 

One major change in the rules for appointing the new 
staff will be made by Ihe UGC. They intend to relax 
their requirement that staff must be under 35, after 
pressure that this would discriminate against women. 

. Dr Edward Parkes, chairman of the UGC has told 
the Association of University Teachers that “the 
committee does not regard the age limit as totally 
inflexible, and would not rule out the appointment of 
an especially well qualified candidate just over the 
limit. 1 ' Universities will be told they have discretion in 
appointments. 


A 3000-year-old 
mummy, 

affectionately known 
as Henry , has been 
. riven a facelift by 
the head of Bristol 
. Polytechnic’s fine art 
department. . 
t Ernest P&scoe, 

' Vi ; , who . has been 
■ fascinated by 
Egyptology since 
chQuhood was given 
a three month 
sabbatical to carry 
out background 
research and sculpt a 
series of new heads 
for Henry. 

Moulds of Uic 
head were made by 
the radiotherapy 
department of 
Bristol Royal 
Infirmary, which he 
used ah models for 
Ihe sculptures which 
are now part of a 
show at tbe city 


“It was a rery 
elegant, body with 
beaUtifUl bones but 
the head had beeh - 
badly bashed about,* 1 
he said, One ear was 
missing and the nose 
was crooked, having 
been broken. 






Labour will 
bring back 
Robbins 

1 by Paul Flather 
The Labour Party will enter a 
general election campaign with a 
clear commitment to restore the 
famous Robbins principle giving all 
qualified young people a right to 
higher education. 

The commitment is contained in 
the party's campaign document, on 
which the manifesto will be based, 
and has already been approved by 
Labour’s national executive 
committee, The document, to be 
published next week, still needs 
approval from the Shadow Cabinet. 

The document pledged to restore 
the cuts in further and higher 
education, but points out that 
Labour's policy is "expansion with 
change”, and all institutions would 
have to take more account of local 
and community needs and provide 
more adult-orientated courses. 

It says: “We will restore the right 
of all qualified young people to 
secure a'place in higher education,” 
and reaffirms Labour’s pledge on 
"universal entitlement 1 ' giving 
everyone need 18 or over the right to 
a year's full time education with full 
support. 

This would need to be phased in 
over a number of years, but a right 
to paid educational leave with 
statutory backing, and increased 
support for those taking Open 
University and other courses would 
be introduced Immediately. 

: The document is based on 
Labour’s conference policies and 
previously published discussion 
' documents, but is. restricted to the 
major points: Foj* example, iti says 
the : bodies responsible : for further 
and higher education should be more 
accountable arid representative. . 
. without giving -any details of a . 
proposed new Universities Council. 

Labour is also set to give .all 
people aged 16 to 19 2ri schools and 
colleges a £25 a week traineeship 

f trant, up from an original. proposal 
or £20 a week. All those without 
work on youth training schemes 
would receive £30 a week. 

Details of the grants were given by 
Mr Neil Kinnock, Labours chief 
education spokesman, in a speech in 
Darlington on Monday. He described 
Labour’s plans as “directed towards 
. providing continued and coordinated 
preparation for' employment”. . 

Parents of children receiving the 
grant would automatically lose their 
child benefit, and. there would be a 
tax clawback Tor. parents on higher - 
: Incomes. 


The THES 

Because of Easter The THES will be 
pa sale, a day earlier lhah usual next 
week 


Sir Keith again snubs ACSET on teaching reforms 


QQ"gtt claiming: 1? per ceqr and are 
srijjain to reject, 3.5 pe^ ceni. , 

... Vice chancellors also face l$rgc de- 1 
mandg fnim the aqdllary staff - a : 


‘‘substantial!’ claim from technicians, 
14 per cent from the secretarial and 
clerical staff, and a. flat, rate! award, tp 
Compensate'. /■ hiariugl- , ■ workers for 
^eroded-, 1 living standards-- : ..’ 


by Patricia Santineili . .. 

The Secretary, cif State for Education 
again pre-empted thd advice of his 
own advisory body on teacher (rain- 
ing when he announced . criteria fof 
reforms of courses this; week. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Supply - And -Education of. Teachers! 


subcommittee \ v dri teacher ■ training 
was meeting today Specifically ' to 
draw- up draft criteria on the content 
and structure of courses, before ;a- 
main committee meeting in April. 

But now. its ideas ana views have 
been overtaken by the publication of a 
White Papier Reaching Quality < which 
gives' detailed broad . requirements. 

• The Intentions bebma the. White. 


Paper are to eradicate bad teachefs 
and improve the quality of teaching , 
fo schools. This: is to be done by a 
variety of reforms ; in teacher training 
courses whose approval will be de- 
pendent on (heir implementation, 
changes !. in the. way -Qualified 
Teacher ; Status ,’ is awarded and 
amendmbhts to regulation^ .- . , 

. • In effect the committee has been 
-told 1 . exactly how It should, carry oilit 
its Cxorcise -and, what It -Should re- 
commend/ fo *pife of a statement i|i 
the White. Paper that., the Criteria 
where in. ACSETs remlf dnd'.its re- 
commendations were expected ih 
July. . 

: Ml opposition from university 


departments . of education Is Timely 
as a result ,of Sir Keith' Joseph's 
announcement that he can use his 
newly discovered powers to veto or 
approve their Courses. 

in theory the Secretary of, State 
has this power. But to/use it would 
be to ignore (he existence of a “con- 
cordat agreed between I'epftsenjh- 
tives.of university departments and 
the Department of Education and; 
Science in' the early 1960s. -This . 
Stated that Her 1 Majesty’s: Inspecto- 
rate could only, visit {Universities at 
their invitation and ricVer for,-(he 
purpose of Vetting - : courses. . - 

Privately DES officials admit that- 
it -would be exttemely difficult to 


control teacher training courses in 
departments pf- education without 
changing thO rules or. disregarding 
the concordat. But they hope that 
.when the -professional committees ere . 
restructured, thdy will carry out this 
function.. : ' 

, The 'National Association of’ 
Teachers in : Further and -Higher 
Education has attacked the proposed 
reforms as being top limited, It says 
the proposals axe intended, to. 1m* - 

E rove teaching for ■ academic pupils 
ut ignores the needs of the bottom 
;.40-. per, cent V \y. '- _ 

: •! befalls , of ti^ !wiil<e Pap?*, 2 - 
' ■! . ■ • . leader# hack .pas e ' 

V ■ ■it--. 's - Sri 











News in brief NUS call to end dual system 

Scots reject by David Jobbins 4 


fees changes 

The Convention of Scottish Local 
Authorities has rejected proposals 
that institutions should be able to set 
individual fees for overseas students. 

COSLA was asked by the Scottish 
Education Department for Its views 
on this recommendation front A 
Policy for Overseas Students pub- 
lished by the Overseas Students 
Trust. The Department of Education 
and Science is also seeking the views 
of the University Grants Committee 
and the Committee of Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. 

Lab explosion 

Four Birmingham University students 
were injured at the weekend after an 
explosion at a chemical laboratory. 
More then 40 students were taking 


by David Jobbins 
Student leaders have drawn up bold 
plans for the future of post-school 
education. A policy document being 
submitted to the National Union of 
Students conference in Warwick next 
week calls for the effective abolition 
of the binary line separating the uni- 
| versities and the' public sector. 

It seeks a national body to plan 
higher education both in the umver- t 

sities and in polytechnics and col- Hr ./ T ' aB 

leges, together with a national stan- fw 

dards review body to fulfil the func- ' M 

tion of the Council for National IV i*' . ij 

Academic Awards in both sectors. 

The 1 NUS president Mr Neil Ste- vjji--'. ‘i ^ jjKre 
wart, said this week: “We think the xjlte mi 
performance of the CNAA is con- 
siderably belter than the senates of . 
individual universities.” - ' 

bod?' ““ Mr ^ CNAA - 

search, but it feels that commission- and the National Advisory Body, the 
mg of projects should be earned out NUS wanted to replace them with an 
mo A r 1L. derT, ? cr I ? tlcal y* entirely new body. 

in f rnIi^ h v!, he K?° l c. y doc 1 ument . The document rejects the proposi- 
introduced by Mr Stewart as a dis- tion that universities are a national 

lf , bas cr *" and not a local resource. It states 
^ s wi ilin the N pS leadership. Mr that universities are currently not 
thB , week to nat ion a »y controlled but that most 

riSHin U |St S Vi 0nS r 00 D 0Se a r° r " decis ion-making is carried out at an 
relation wfih the Labour Party policy institutional level. The NUS also be- ' 
on post-school education »u„. 1 1 , .. 


ing policy, it has 
NUS leadership. 


B art In a practical class when the ,ng ot P ro J ec,s should be carried out 
nal year experiment, In a Anne cup- ni °f« oernpcratically. 
board, misfired.* .Two students, . Although tne policy document was 
Andrew Murray and Trevor Smith, reduced by Mr Stewart as a dis- 
both aged 20, were treated In hospital J 1 atl “i of existing policy, it has cri- 
for cuts from broken glass, and two „ Wlth,n the NUS leadership. Mr 
others were slightly Injured. The uni- Stewart was anxious this week to 
versily Is Inquiring Into the Incident. d, ?P®* suggestions of too close a cor- 
relation with the Labour Party policy 
on post-school education. 

Protest rnnciHproH . t? e out ,hal while both the 

ri UlCol LUIlsUlCrtQ Labour Party and the Social Demo- 

College union leaders are to consider cratic Party wonted to democratize 
a direct protest to the States of the University Grants Committee 

Jersey over the continued illegality of L __ 

homosexual nets between consenting . , 

adults. But the National Association .SlIlflPlITC GflQtir 
of Teachers in Further and Higher UlUUUHa oUClll 
Education is refusing to take up a a. 

(Jxtord to CO 1 ” 

to the National Union of Teachers by Paul Rather 
conference on the island next month. Oxford studrm® urin 


on post-school education. 

He pointed out that while both the 
Labour Party and the Social Demo- 


lieves that local authorities are fully 
capable of running universities. 

The NUS also feels that the role 
of the Commons Select Committee 
on Education, Science and the Arts 


should he strengthened to permit 
continued scrutiny of Government 
policies rather than flitting from one 
investigation to another. 

Policy-making would also benefit 
from the secondment to the Depart- 
ment of F.ducation of local govern- 
ment officers, trade unionists, and 
industrialists. 

The NUS is moving rapidly to- 
wards advocating a minimum basic 
grant to he supplemented by access 
to the benefits system - particularly 
housing benefit. 

“If a student gut a grant of £25 
and had access to full housing benefit 
he or she would be better off than fti 
per cent of students under the man- 
datory system,” Mr Stewart said. 

Few upsets are expected in the 
NUS elections at next week's confer- 
ence, largely because Labour stu- 
dents have decided to continue to 
chip Ms Jane Taylor, a leading mem- 
ber of the Left Alliance,' in her hid 
for reelection as national the secret- 
ary. Labour students who wanted to 
support Mr John Moore, the Social- 
ist Students’ Alliance candidate for 
the job, were defeated at the 
weekend. 

Conservative students were this 
week meeting in Durham to decide 
the crucial issue of whether they 
should campaign for a place on the 
NUS executive next year or restrict 
themselves to a vain fight for one of 
the top jobs. 
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Results pooled 

A research team at Edlnburzl 


Students spend Easter selling ACID test 
Oxford to comprehensives for DinHE 

“ *" **«■ &»« d,rMa:a,5 providers 


w r * »■ miuuio 

which have never sent anyone to the 
university, to encourage potential en- 
trants. 

Some 150 students have volun- 


Sf ’ intranet » «£ offer 

technicalities. They will also see st“ ^ ° f , Hl * her . Education 

dents here are not alt th»i S“Si.5°!5 l? uphold 


te^^^sr-fis sr r- re « « 

Wt IKS: ?ren« ls ;&^h".. v tr ae V ■■ r demMr d»-c- 

and. recreation research. unit has been pared P 8 been pre ' JJ s,led Stock well Manor School, 

and Aberdeen football grounds In the cause instate ttSooflntate fl er ^ anyone to_ Oxford, 

: H ^ gh f?mer ^ ^ 


ite principles than to defend its pre- 
cise form, Ms Ginny Eley of North- 
East London Polytechnic told o con- 
ference in London last week. 


TUB TIMKS HKillKR Kill 'CAT I ON SIH'PLKMENT 

em PCL fails^ 

s^rcs to appoint 

lilting from one 

s r ' new rector 

M.'cui gS ; ? ,:Cl 1 i ' ;i,y j T s 

unionists, am! A . s * female has arisen at (h. 
Polytechnic of Central London m 
iiiE rapidly to- " ,e uppoinlment of a new rector io 
minimum basic f^l'lace Dr < olm Adamson who res- 
■iiled by access lglu . '. as * y car ngainst a backcloth of 
1 - particularly r *-‘fnminalions over lack of internal 
• auditing and poor management, 
a grant of £25 court of governors meeting®] 

housing benefit NTondjiv was presented with a short- 
tier off limn ( X l ,,sl of l,,rcc candidates from which it 
indcr the man- w,s MI PPj»V d »« make its choice. But a 
it e wart said. gro “P l a, . ,er London Education 

cpectcd in the Authority officers and members had 
week's confer- candidates the week before 

c Labour stu- expressed reservations about two 
to continue to A % teasum by the court has to be 
a leading mein- ra !' , “ by the authority, 
ice,' in her bid } candidates rejected 9s nn- 
mill the secret- ^Hable by the ILEA were Professor 
who wanted to !««"«* Burlin. acting rector, and 
ire, the Social- I ™ lessor John Smith of South- 
candidate for am P l °n University sociology depart- 
eated at the mCnl * who has been deputy chancel- 
lor and faculty dean on a rotational 
nts were this ba *£ a * L lhe university, 
ham to decide . The ,hird candidate, Dr NoTbert 

whether they Sin 8 er . th ® director of Thames 
a place on the Polytechnic, was considered unsoii- 
('ear or restrict ab,e b y the court of governors after 
ight for one of Mr David Brough, the chairman of 
the court, had neard opinion from 
court members and polytechnic staff. 

Mr Michael Law, the new seae- 
ni tury of the polytechnic who look up 

jI his post at the beginning of Febm- 

ary, said no appointment had been 
I made and- that a decision had been 

deferred until consultations had been 
held .with the ILEA. 

6 The court requested a meeting-. 

with the authority^ further and high- 
er education committee to find out 
:ges that offer the reasons for its reservations over 
her Education the candidates, and the ILEA 
rned to uphold offered to arrange a meeting for next 
defend its pre- week which will be held before the 
tley of North- next court meeting on Wednesday, 
me told o con- The authority is not likely to 
* * - change its mind over the two candi- 

)i the Assocm- dates so the stalemate could still «• 


C | • T ‘7 — ■ — , . cnaiige 11s nimo over rne iwo wiiwi- 

linn nf %ii« airm i 0rt the ^ sso £ 1 ?' dat cs so the stalemate could still ex- 
SLSSfBS’ i l jte entm 8 Dip ist by then, in which case the court 
uo 1 )' summed could decide either to readveftise lm- 

up. the general conclusion of the tho Artinn 


•) 'Ti'.r 

■sn-r 
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Education and Training 
for Teachers and 
Administrators in 
Further Education 

; Appnoailona are Invited lor (be lollowlng courses': 

; ^aTEftOFART9-CouiJcilforNaII(mal A<adeilcAiwr^^^ 

|rh veaBEd ' j 


Meanwhile all but one of the 24 % tional Advisory Body about its 
undergraduate Cambridge colleges pl S» fDr u more tw °-y ear courses, 
have decided to abolish entrance' i v “V ”? aTC , desi gned total- 

awards, probably from November y or B an l za H°nal ana financial 

1984, instead more award^wjlTbo IE a,on "' wil > fail ". »»id. “If 

<nvf>n frtr iu.;..-. ...1 ., . . tnev are Inn narmuilv ■ 


■ ri , ‘ “"WUJ .will .■ oe 

given for. performance while' at the 
university. .- I 

The results of a questionnaire re- 
leased last week showed one college 
— . Which hflK nnt 


» J ***“ l auiu. U 

!E ey a . rat °p L narrowly vocatiqnnl, 
they will fail because the need' will 
be H lbr floiUUty In future jobs. 

If the idea Is to cram three years’ 

H rk n/P two ’ th ®y will ^il because 




grid mr^lh^andirM^ " ^ng° vef ^ wpyoara'p^.tipieatiJcjyioK ' 

;■ PIPI^MAIN EOUC ATroNAUMAKXciElM^iiT- U nfvwBfty of 

. Two years part-llmaaludy.,Xim9too»c^Bi«Bn»i^'«J;-iJj^_i«:.I^^j-i ';.L 
sducaHonal management and an 01 


in further education or associated fleids. 
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'■ “m ‘ °M^a t Q8BhouklBpFfyas3odnaspo33Jte.Bp0ciMriaTM^ ■ ; '1 

■ I A 0% cpurseftl Inwhlchthoyam Intetvstid, toaiePmkdpet(Rat% . ,1 : ;■ 
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k befir -these in 

nflnc .or rede* 


“ which has not bre^ identified they wll ‘ fflil b^auae 

against the reform, and three insist- slancSrd^ altempl t0 l °wer l^OITeCtlOn 

.ing on conditions which have been for tSer . 0 ^°, rtunIty Enimnnuel College, Oxford, is no{ > 

met because of the overwhelming sesre^ed ^n nnS^ 1 ^^ ; l ,ey are E nrt of thc Intomational Un/vS?' 

support for the reform. 8 thlFw?]| ,n ?* , * ul,ons > Foundation, as stnted in last 

Leader back page ™ "EJSd 12 ?’ m lhey w,u be seen THES , and has no conneclion With ■ 

— — — — . — j- • ■ • • . * ’ Warnborough College, Oxford. 

Teacher trainers face stricter controls 

not ■ ^njlpSfo S Su ^[ y ® nd ^ ducation 0{ . Teacher s- ileal and personal qualities: os well » 

idhire schod^ : ^ TWs, Stresses qll that teacher train- academic, competence, .^* 

■- ^ ^ The White Paper says that 

Until now thpy hgve been little used th« La* S' r ' Keit b stressed ■ I* points lout that when this d«s 

tp ^eto or approve courses. "• '' VrPf t . C P— candidates for 0( wur the (raining institution should 

iu&S2f9&*? Sir. KeirtiJ initial: roflLvwhn e^cation: , consider transferring the student W 
reachtMraiHing courses are ridt suffix be l d d ^|^cs in anthro-' pother course or iri consultation 

deedyoffacbpbis 7 ^.PbH^ophy ; to" with jts. validating body award 1 ^ 

^^berB ^'asked cari?' ^ ot: ' it ’ Student sqhje other form of qualijf*' 

JSMjjJ which ^hey^hava^mS- ^ey had.if they J l t l° n, » Students vyfaose practical 

1 ■ -J ^ ^iNchers.^T ■ 1 room , work is not satisfactory will 

I'AbotHeT.tefofin ^ ■ n0t be entitled; to recognition as a 

school : !: jhi f^turd newly ounlified teachejs. 
oDrio^d Vwh^m-B^n^ii^^ '«= ^^ly : j 1 Ftjpor says : “wip bav? ..letters j q? qualification w 

^ - Sff Mtutfesboul4' leach • «rtWn subjects and af 
:SS&-1St- iS? Teacher employment reauS;- 

tions will fbj chaiigefi^so Oiat ..local 


V. 

But staff representatives on tbe 
governors want thc post to be re* 
advertised. Although they recognize 
Professor Burlin as being a capable, 
senior pro-rector in charge of research, 
they think lie is not the right person to 
take PCL out of Its difficulties and to 
restore morale. 

Correction 

Emmnnucl College, Oxford, is nol* 
part of the International UnMW 
Foundation, as stnted in last w c« ° 
THES, and has no connection W ■ 
Warnborough College, Oxford. 
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Bias probe courses 
had been approved 


Employers to veto union courses 


by David Jobbins 


An employers’ vote on funding for Under the package, which was re- 
some trade union studies courses has ported to the TUC general council 
been conceded by the TUC in order this week, employers will certify that 


^ 0 _ „ lltu dp ._ nf the deoartment of been conceded by the TUC in order this week, employers will certify that 

by Felicity Jones SloS iJ^es at lEeffiTld U n °. to .safeguard its Governen. grant be- 

An inquiry is to be held into allega- versity, and chairs the sociological ag AftlVa n „r inf \ nf .m 

tots of left-wing bias in the schools !tud ies board of the CNAA. con- A ^l a .P™!ST .„<fX Golem- 

of sociology and applied social stu- fi rme d that the courses had been “j!f* n I y, J h ® fnnn'nciole that 
dies at North London Polytechnic approved on the spot mm* K ^shouBTredured 

eren though degree courses in the. ^There were a number of reserva- J™ JSS 1 S 

two school were granted indefinite tions before the visit about the inte!- ^■ 5m irom lts c 
approval only weeks ago. ^ p lectual coherence of the courses and \ r-inn runs 


pie that 
reduced 


even though degree courses' in the. ‘ 'There were a number of reserva- r\ 5 c^ 8 t®^ n ! t !^ Curren t i eV el of 
two schools were granted indefinite tions before the visit about the intel- *£* 5m from lts c 
approval only weeks ago. lectual coherence of the courses and reoresent- 

aP 6r Edwin Kerr, chief officer of the sequencing , of pro^ammes but But “ n * 

Council for National Academic these were satisfied. Bur worries, “MS a 6 P" “VtaTSde avaiE 
Awards, revealed he would hold a except for a few minor exceptions, 198-J83 gra , hv em- 

meeting with PNL to discuss the na- were removed and we were satisfied ab J*^ c as “ostoring good d industrial 
lire of the inquiry and deride who about the content of the courses, he ployers asjosienng goou .nuusirm. 


hire of the inquiry and deride who about the content 
would carry it out. ■ said. “We did no 

The polytechnic could either set tions and gave ou 
up an internal inquiry under its own al there and ther 
articles with CNAA-nominated mem- It was no coinc 
bers; or the CNAA could hold its ter of complaint I 
own inquiry and invite PNL to col- copies sent to Sii 
laborate; or it could be set up Secretary of State 
jointly. sent at- the timi 

The fact that a CNAA visiting added. 


£2 2s Sast xr “ 3 

al there and then. There had been a genuine fear 

It was no coincidence that the let- t if«. thP r.ov- 


nflation. “ fore they start or retrospectively, bc- 

a prolongued period of un- fore TUC funds can be tapped. Ex- 
, the TUC and the Govern- act details of how it will be admmis- 
ve agreed in principle that tered are being worked out by ofti- 
/84 grant should be reduced cials. ' _ 4 . 

1 from its current level of But many of the 200 trade union 

studies tutors are likely to be unhap- 
i extra £200,0UU, represent- py at what some would regard as 
per cent increase on the untoward interference with their 
grant, is to be made avail- academic freedom. Some unions may 
■ courses certified by em- also carefully consider whether to 
as fostering good industrial apply for TUC grant aid for courses, 

. Typical courses would deal or whether to make claims against 
v technology and health and the reduced sum available without 

strings. 

had been a genuine fear There is no doubt that the con- 


Se'cretary of State for Education, was ■ ""g “ 
sent at the time of the visit, he logically 


incompatible 


after April. A report considered by 


party gave indefinite approval to the 
BA degree courses in applied social 
studies and sociology so recently 
could complicate matters. 

Mrs Angela Ringeuth, PNL’s 
academic registrar, saia that accord- 
ing to the usual practice, approval 
for the courses had expired and they 
had resubmitted proposals for the 
courses with some streamlining to 
bring them closer together. 

“At the end of the visit, the chair- 
man, Professor John Westergaard, 
had generally favourable comments 
to make about these degree courses. 
We have still to receive his written 


[AA visiting added, 
proval to the Dr Kerr denied there was any con- 
pplied social tradiction in holding an inquiry im- 
so recently mediately after approval had been 
s. given to the courses. “We were una- 

;uth, PNL’s ware of the allegations at that time, 
that accord- The visiting party was reviewing the 
ce, approval progress or tne course, and staff corn- 
red ana they petency. It was only indirectly look- 
sals for the mg at matters relevant to the allega- 
eamlining to tions," he said, 
her. “This is not to say that the council | 

iit, the chair- thinks allegations are proven but that 
Westergaard, they merit investigation," he added, 
le comments Criticism of the courses was made 
gree courses, in a dossier sent to Sir Denis Rooke, 
e his written chairman of the CNAA, and Sir 


report" she said. Keith Joseph, by a retiring member 

Professor Westergaard, who is de- of staff in the school of sociology. 


Hendon leak 
criticised 


Scots lecturers 
in angry mood 


A lecturer’s actions in publicly dis- Scotland’s further education lecturers 
closing essays written by police are poised to take industrial action u 
cadets which exhibited racist atti- management will not raise the present 
tudes actually impeded progress on salary increase offer of 3 Vi per cent. 



including anti-racist studies in police After last meeting of the Scot-, 
training, according to a report from tish j oint negotiating committee, 
his union. there was strong feeling among the 

. Mr John Fernandes, who taught sta ff members that they should leave 
on the multi-racial course at Hendon .. e committee, set up less than two 
police cadet school until he was bar- m aR0 by the Secretary of Stale 
red after leaking the essays to a f or Scotland. However, following a 
television foam, is said m the report crisis meeting o the staff members 
to have acted with 'a lack of know- i ectufere have agreed to meet man- 
ledge and to have made a gross aEemen t again on Monday, 
misjudgement of what was accepted committee brings together loc- 

by most members of his union, the _j au thority further education col- 
National Association of Teachers in lf>OM nnd mntmllv-run'colleees. and 


Further and Higher Education. 


BEAM ME UP - Communications gtant^tandard Telephone and 
agement is prepared to match the 4.9 Cables celebrated the announcement of a PAm educational P ro |™ l j™ 
plr cent offer made to school me by inviting (he Prince or Wales to open a new gaiiery at the 
teachers, but is being restrained by Sclence Museum. Prince Charles used sophisticated laser and optical 
the governors of the centrally funded re j^Dolofiy to unveil a plaque shortly before he flew to Australia, 
colleges, who say they cannot go process was explained to him by Sir Kenneth Corfleld, chairman 
above Government guideUnes^Sfoff ^ of STC . 


— uuuwuuu. lecturers oeiieve local auniuuu 

The working group established by attement ; 5 prepared to match the 4.9 
the union to examine the case and its * cent 0 tf er made to school 
wider implications concludes in an {Wachere but is being restrained by 
interim report: “Had the content of eove rnore of the centrally funded 
thc essays been dealt with profes- colleges who say they cannot go 
sionally at the time they were writ- bov | Q 0ve rament guidelines. Staff 
ten, progress with the police would re scek j ng a five per cent increase, 
have been made sooner on the issues . . n , , D okesman for the 

ssfec." rSnS 3 ®''’ 

Mr Peter Dawson, foe union’s the Scottlsh Secrelar y- 


™ rerer uawson, me unions 

general secretary, said: “Black peo- But, in the new committee, men 
pie do not have confidence in tbe were fewer managers from tne cen 
x police at the moment, and one Of the. trally-fuiided sector, Mr Dale added 
reasons is the racial prejudice of . . .. . 

some police officers.” ■ • College lecturers and their nn 

TJe union is seeking Mr Fenian- glish local authority empl0yers ren ? ^ 


But, in the new committee, there institutions aiid courses within it 
were fewer managers from the cen- field. It has told the National Adyis 


TEC refuses to discuss quality 

The Technician Education Council education authorities and ai J® r tb ey 
has refused to discuss the quality of had been given a chance to corn- 
institutions aiid courses within its men!. . — 


llv-funded sector, Mr Dale added. ory Body that it is against its policy 
3 to do though it will reveal factual 

College lecturers and their ; En- information. t ■ / _ : , 

.l. i mmiMwr renew ■ 'Die Busings Education' Council 


TUC’s rejection of public money for TUC leaders late last year showed a 
postal ballots. dramatic shortfUl it i funds . for day- 

' ider the package, which was re- release courses, and a number oi 
id to the TUC general council advanced courses have already 
veek, employers will certify that ceased to run because employers are 
fic courses are useful, either be- reluctant to release workers, 
they start or retrospectively, be- committee of the trade union 

TUC funds can be tapped. Ex- slut fi es section of the tutors’ union, 
letails of how it will be admin*- the National Association of Teachers 
1 are being worked out by offi- in p urt ^er and Higher Education, is 
' . . . to discuss the issue as a matter of 

it many of the 200 trade union urgenC y. There is particular concern 
es tutors are likely to be unhap- at the a pp arC nt lack of consultation 
it what some would regard as with tutors before the principles were 
ward interference with their Bgwe fi i Natfhe’s training officers’ 
emic freedom. Some unions may „ roup j s a | so likely to consider its 
carefully consider whether to ^ spoilsc ne xt month, and efforts are 
y for TUC grant aid for courses, under way in a number of trade 
whether to make claims against unions to reopen the issue, 
reduced sum available without r 

gs Public money was first awarded to 

fere is no doubt that the con- the TUC to prepare tuition material 
ration of continued Government and finance courses for shop ste- 
ding has saved a large number of wards and other officials as parrot 
rses which would not have run (he social contract under the last 
r April. A report considered by Labour government. 


MPs attack 
Buckingham 
charter plan 

by John O’Leary 
Fresh controversy broke out this 
week over the University College at 
Buckingham, both regarding its new- 
ly-granted Royal Charter and its pre- 
vious attempt, a decade ago, to 
achieve degree status for its courses. 

At question time in the Commons, 
both Mr Phillip Whitehead, Labour’s 
spokesman on higher education, and 
Mr Christopher Price, chairman of 
the Select Committee on Education, 
attacked the decision to award a 
charter. ,, , 

Mr Whitehead said: Many of us 
see this issue as a shabby political 
pay-off of the worst possible kind, 
which is an insult to reputable 
academic institutions in this 
country.” „ . . , 

In his reply. Sir Keith Joseph, 

I Secretary of Slate for Education and 

I I Science, said there wns much for the 
1 public sector to Vearn from Bucking- 
ham. “i would hope to bring the 
same standards to bear for any prop- 
osal for university status that came 
before me,” he said. 

A dispute also began about Buclc- 
, Ingham’s failure during 1973 and 
i 1974. to secure, validation from the 
' Council . for National Academic 
Awards. In a letter to Mr White- 

head. Lord Beloff, the first principal 

giant Standard Telephones and ° f tbe , c ? ,le p°* °"!& Jfi! 

"to a“i P y r °ir t he It CNAA. r,V" dZlSS^W 

, rr £ d e ass ; 

jrtly before he flew to Australia. t0 the college’s work, : 

Sir Kenneth Corfleld, chairman Lord Beloff wrote that it became . 

clear during the negotiations that 
— — — — — - ■ " ' coming under the umbrella, of the 

licollCC tfll Sill tV CNAA was not compatible with the 
LlioLUuiJ U UrtIH'J objective of maintaining the freedom 

to experiment at the university level 
location authorities and after they 0 f teaching. 

d been given a chance to com- “U was therefore Buckingham 
B nt. which 1 found pb use for the CNAA 

Both councils, which are to 1 be. and not the reverse,” he maintained, 
Mged from September to fopm die •>[ know that sine* l conducted me 





assfsasfsnfffa j-— ia nab ’ s 

other ciyilim Tst a ff%n SnSnue. ary and seconda ry committee today, knowledge of both colleges and IqcbI planning exercise. : 

Reprieve for Computer law may trap space-age buffs 
literacy magazine ^ o 0 /l>“ ?o n VSWS& 

^teTacy’rtude^ta^'which ’had f its Gov! ^ '•'^puter for .e^hmg 

eminent, grant threatened after com- when the . Data Protection Bill ue- 
p^lpts about its political pdntent* has comes law. 

Ken^ reprieved. _ ’ ■ / . Registrars, and central^ computer 


ivuiiblUUi . i , 

After a. special report by Her service administrators are preparing 
Majesty’s . Inspectorate on the Write themselves so that staff will not .be 
First Time magazine and the creative liable to prosecution for not obeying 
'.Writing : development' work that the legislation when it wj 


course marks to personal reedrds. purposes. 

“But what many of them probably Usen ^ however, be given two 

do. not realise is Iht, under the new ^ uni j Br the new law to register 

law, they will be responsible for { hemse i veSi Bui the penalties even- 
breaches of secuniy, which could |inposed ^uld include Wiping 

carry serious penalities . Under the H rcc or* from; the computer where 
law, every appliance will have to be been proven, and war- 

registered and one person will need rants cou|d bc issue d fpr the inspec- 
to be specified , as the data user with , f records. ■. 

r *EK:lil,i itc rvrortpr nen * ,,0,, U 


renew , the project' 
' adfoirtistereathrou 
, teracy 1 ' and- Basic 
.Auguit, .1984, . 

DBS’s apprt 


law ' evei 


liande will' have to be 


adiplpisterecf through the' Aduft U- d^ea at Sheffield City Polytechnic, 
teracy- and Basic Skills Unit, .W41 thinks that, at . dftpartmenW Jevei, 

4 nni , 


id dw Fdvtedinic « a computer is registered for the With penalities like these, the sec- 
d^ieS S fe?d purpose of Keeping 1 examination re- ret pomputer games clubs which 
’Shdc for sultT then it will be illegal to use d operate . in universities and 
n has been OB an ot her purpose, such as for polytechnics hedome a much more 

1 incHiutiona encdur- job references for potential em- senous liability. Mt Lyons says: Tl is 
SreSnfi ployers of graduate^. r ! often the ablest students who see it 
Si’ln ^ infornu? P One fairly common practice which as’ a challenge to get into files con- 


fer is registered for the With penalities like these; the sec- 


U vitas agreed by the magazine’s orga- 
! nizlng collective , of . restrictions oil 
.djit^ide contributors and 017 editorial 
cpijdmjity. ■ - , - - 

• -'..dj * r^wry ',i>v >, j ■ 


‘The institutions, encour- 
Gbvernment, are making 


operate ! in " universities end 
polytechnics become a much more 
sanous liability. Mt Lyons says: “It is 
often the ablest students who see it 


merged from September to form the *>r know that since I conducted the 
BTEC, were replying to the NAB’s negotiations and broke .thpm off. i 
reauest for help in its 1 984-35 plan- may add that oije of my reasons was . 
ding' exercise. the intellectually low calibre : of the 

;C and TEC have also agreed to (earn sent to us by the CNAA. They 

their views Hnd advice on the' WO uld (with one exception) never 

oic issues involved In NAB’s have found employment in a uni- 
iing exercise. versity.” 

— He added: “Ideology has nothing 

■m to do with the granting of a charter; 

Of* nil ITS the Privy Council and the OES im- 

D pose much higher standards than the 

sclurers on courses in computing CNAA ever can.” 
usiness 10 use the Institution s The CNAA said this week Jha 
to on (he computer for teaching ^ nrembe^^of ^ pa tj 

, . • . ■ ' held university posts in the past, 

ers will, however, be given two -j^, ree were professors, at the Lon- 
under the new law to register d 0I1 School of Economics, University . 
solves. Bui the penalties even-. College London, and Durhatfi, 
f imposed could include Wiping A f talcment in September 1974 by 
cords from; (he computer where Df Kerr, chief officer of the 

ie has- been proven and war- CNAA g ave an account of the 
could be issued fpr the Inspec- foaoing to a refilsol to validate 

of records. • '■ cohrses proposed by Buckingham.' Of 

tli penalities Like these; the sec- the working party it said: "There was 
computer games clubs wliich an extended .discussion at the next 
ite ! in " universities and council meeting in May, when it was 
achnics become a much more agreed that the issue was so imper- 
ils Unbility. Mt Lyons says: “It is taut and complex that a fair decision 
the ablest students who see it on it could only be made if there was 
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{ ed by theGoverament nremalong pi ^ w common police which as ’a challenge to get into files con- a visit by experienced members of 

Si “T I^qns, vras.,.tauiing confidentiaf Information.” ^ ^ I high academij standing. ^ . 
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rrivaie enterprise pays oil Business studies caught 

® n crisis of identity 

Conditions of service for academics vcrsiiy authorities to nennii st iff tn hnih mJjI! r .7; „- M !* I u r , . J 

are I He most impormnl influence on run consultancies or small companies, bridge, ‘'d.icliiot' .If/er'my ' ".wd/i- ! y V' 11 ' 1 H:,Uu ‘ r ® *li* hot..,„v lvi ttVcn hl , 
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KmirUn £??' . ‘-! l,c . unev . tfn ^iMrib.ilion of Lord Flowers, rector ..f ItmvriJ “ ! ‘ ™* “ '' Ivtsuvn mom-. iiinlerniim„ B th , Lfe 


views of commercial exploit:) lion of Mr B 
research is the willingness of uni- involve* 

Versilv aiithnriripc. Ill nAi-mil .(..If ... L! .l .. 


Srn l !if°T n,< D ,, . ,,iv f rslli0 l s * In the United States, Bullock sug- lEtaE^ |wlyicd...k> .hi.! clleees ,s 

according to a British bunker s study gcsls. “the uneven distribution of Lord Flowers rector nf Iiiiivirit ‘‘ a ‘■™ s ol identity e.iuelu between 

f M L ™P. l ! se ?’ r — , academic enterprise appears to be cSfcJ L^ndmi 2%L i Ills fore- a ap|fw»* and 

n . ^, r Barclays due to the mix of policies adopted hv word tn the report th it unlvsis of ,ICW * l,l,,rc vocational piesMiu-v 

looked at the high-technology university million lies towards imiova- the American experience slioukl ;KV, »nling to a new iliseiissiou |».i|vi. 

«un?r„s. TteSSs Xr" ,y - * uf — ^ r 

Government and most colleges After interviewmy US review W ,1 . n .. ... . 
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Government and most colleges After ’ imniW m „ ,, • " ,ro ® s nets depended less on instim- 
would like to promote similar ven- Am icai I ^SRSS^ W ,™ a a r rr “ n f t;i . n 1 eil « s ,h “ ”» 

“2? in «* «»«?).. >»>£ r u ' s ^ «*> 


Fast I oinion f'lilvleelime. i lit- .tuiho 
of the papei*. calls |nr ,i sen. hi 


® the •lii'hoVntnv Ivhveen hiKJn* 
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©Ills- «lei liiu- in uniiistnal nlv, 

incur-, undermining ifo- ian fe 

sou i sc pninipk-: m 

© Hu- ui.nxih ol prolessiunal Mh 
d. in. Hiding inoic ■■ voeat ioiialisS? 
© IlldllsIlMliNt. IIIKnilVinccd tin, 

9 i lie iiimvc (O leach behavioural * 


umiKs. tor- ciom Ol iiKiivuluills tn pursue (hoi 
mil ^r*n«llS^f nme S' in,erests 1101,1 -^attemicallv and enm 

menis, Mr Bullock found that the m«rn<> u, •* i,„ «. ....... ■ 


hr papei . cans mr a m-iu.ii- v me iimve to leach hehavjimril & 

review ot leaeliing and leaming fiiei- m plate u( \ocui|n» v 51 

Miaiegies in the subject ll.e lOo-J .' luk ioinmi« ee , 

in recent' years umleigiadiiate e.uuteluu:, which consisted nf iaU 
business studies onuses, which giew elriiieuix o| eiiinoniics nsvchX 
rapidly through the l l »7Us, lia\e iwen vvmIoi-v. anj in;itlK-iua(ics‘ and a 


less important ihim mwnll worx io me development of novation md thr cinrlomnnH of hhh Awards working pm l y and at a Do- «vss l ahu atn.ii Countil 

tradve SISs m, '” V rh ? rouf h ‘ financing ,/re LiL P"lnwil «f liOucalion and Stie.nv ^^i.n.nal p,ess„ !„ 

Mr Bullock suggests iJiat the critic- th^n "^inp f ° SS r ' Sky Jw Matthew Uullock. £10 ^‘nlvreiiee. boiii u. IW|. -mu ate l.u umn- pro 

ul factor in i4unuim> uendemits’ I^oductmri comp: my from Brand Brothers. .V iiuiiili- J 'w Business I cache, s uicd 

h hi onte. borough Road. London F>J. A«tx-ialinn has set up anotlier wnik I >i McKenna said- ■■ 

a a bifsin^ 't° i : ’ , 1 v . iL ' v lllt ’ ,iA in [ VC 'J . sre.it evoimion ii 

. Hie first Mriicluieil Inisinee. looseness hi emuses lus 

tests that •” oled ^n U ?| C * '|H<)ii. ri, j lin '| V ^ K | ]>l 1 j in | J || 4i , il a umid thin 

s _ ' -’J^n Oamiier of Commerce and Industry, wlut aiming at”. 
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by Owen Smikij»o 
I’.sycholngieal tests. frei|uently used 
by employers when choosing gradu- 
ates. crime in for criticism at ii con- 
tcreaee in London last week. And it 
emerged dial doubts a bout their 
effectiveness sire not Cun fined u> em- 
ployers; they are shared hv some 
psychologists themselves. 

Among iliein is Dr Janet Good- 
man of British Telecom . who admit- 
ted. that there were still hig tiuesiion 
marks over them She said; -fi j s 
claimed thin psyeliologiea! tests can 
measure everything from physical 
height and si rength to intellectual 
ability but there remains the question 
ul whnt techniques to use. There are 
many - and you would need to know 
how good and accurate psychologists’ 
evaluations are. 

“For hiring graduates 1 prefer tests 
of menial ability, they arc very good 
guides to success on the job.*' She 
smd the tests were sieves, not infalli- 
We guides. - As people get alder they 
tend to do less well and it is wor- 
rying that results from people from 
outside the indigenous group tend to 
be very different. Asians fur exam- 



lb McKenna said: "There h: 

mg party tn icvicw the It. A degiee in •veil great evolution in busing 
business^ studies. leaching and certain iimouat i 

lue lirst Mriiciiiied luisiiiev, stu looseness in emuses has crept ii 
dies courses in Britain weie piom Ibis iinglit lv a good tiling, Biiijt 
oted in tlie I H*J|is by the London dine lor a full levicw so we kno 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, "’b.U we are iinning at”, 
which lias just sponsored and disiii- Mr Ronald t aitell. director * 
buted the paper t(i all institutions London Chamber of Commote 
offering the subject. education scheme, agreed there v. 

The growth in business studies. * l x'Msis. “For years we have bet 
however, is linked to the develop- trying to make courses relevant. N® 
mem of polytechnics, emphasizing perhaps we are wondering where if 
the applied role of education able to educational input comes from.’’ 
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Brighton merges departmen 

p, ?|yK ,|; hiiie merged physics that interviews had taken place 

mnn;i!.m! n !!’ ry ? ,,s , . wci;, i l 1 ^’ 1 nit appoint mom had been made. 

ltin fe •> how head for the joint still had in he confirmed before 
dep tment. name could he released. 

fins followed the controversial de- n. . £ 

cis ion to shelve *1b.5 full-time euuiva- , ■ c , lww \ c P : ' r l ,,,u,,,f nf , ** 
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cut costs. Staff in the ilepa.lmenls 1 fi ! c " l,y * alon * 

were told two weeks ago Hun the " u of phaimaey. 

head of the new merged department ‘Hie pmposal that six out of thi 


Brighton Pulyteelmie merged physics 
and chemistry this week aftei 
appointing n new head for the joint 
department. 

. This followed the controversial de- 
i f ,slo, l shelve Jft.5 full-time etiuiva- 
lent jobs hy September in orifei (<> 
cut costs. Staff in the liepaitmejiis 
were told two weeks ago that the 
head of the new merged dcnarinieni 

uinulrl w ,.u n . ' 


in.au ui me new merged department Nie pioposal that six out o 
would be chosen from umong the full-time euuivalent lecturiiii 
existing principal lecturers. will he li-iliii'i-il ulill vl.'iiirlw 
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existing principal lecturers. will be icdueed still stands. Dr 

Tlie polytechnic branch of the ker said lie hoped that the 
National Association of Teachers in iigme woukl not be as high, 
runner and Higher Lulueatimi is not lucidly of social ami cultural st 
nappy that the new appointment only hIm> faces losing It) posts. 

McGuire Ml ”'*■ is Iryin, 

said the * issup r ro f? rcsc,,la1 1 v j.‘ . encourage volmitiuv redtunhtnci 

Jated l v SS f. r V l t' r Compli - Jl Letters will he sen 

S LL h ,i. CT” 1 ,,v yr s. uslin, 


with anyone from a protected group 
is dangerous. They must be related 
solely to success on the jab.” 

Mr Martin Day, British Telecom’s 
personnel manager, told the conFer- 
ence, organized hy Education for In- 
dustrial Society, that few graduates 
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u‘d remarks by the inter- A coherent higher education noliev “Thr. r .^;. *■. - , . 

indications of "nerves” mid including training for "racism aware 5 ! the^Mem^hS £*& iS*?"? e,T,ic in 

io he investigated. ness’’ was urgently needed to in- ly/’ said MrFndev He 'dH “ h^ 1 ’ 

ited that although he creI ! sc nu ^bcrs of ethnic minority there should also be re.-nJ!,1S ert l t al 

- - — be gond with people, he tVS. 1 fc ' ,he Nat,onal Association o'f access was not iuxt ??!)? ^ al 

still had difficulties with those who '" Hu-thcr and Higher further and hSLr ^ 

did not want to help with various ,!.? n stud this week. 


did not want to help with various 
projects he had been involved in. 

His very relaxed style was seen us 
a possible warning of a too casual 
approach and his intensity or purpose 
in getting jobs dune took too little 
accuunt of the |reople he would have 
to work with. 


Speaking in London at the first in 
a series of seminars organized jointly 
by the association and the Commis- 

Cin» Fnr Tl ^ . I rr.... i- . . j .... 
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the whofo of the education servire. fJe imlSrli 5 paralysis in advowtina i epartmenl of the City Lit in 
Majur obstacles to entry to high- ni >Portance of access courses 8 £, e centre has provided gener 

er educuinm occur at other levels Mr Fnrleu . . education classes; classes in 

within the education service - racism must be k/extcnH t u* t !he - ob J ec tive s 1 kl, J? such as lip reading; ai 
there, under achievement, there are of access to te ld a t ^ rna,lvc routes P re, mg and support service I 
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by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Universities and colleges should be 
more adaptable and become less re- 
liant on state financing, Mr Alex 
Fletcher, the Scottish education 
minister, told a conference last week. 

“The more institutions could get 
rid of central government funding, 
the more successful they would be.” 
he said. 

Speaking at a conference on access 
to Scottish higher education, spon- 
sored jointly by Stirling University 
and The Times Educational Supple- 
ment Scotland, Mr Fletcher said 
there was a strong tendency to over 
play present difficulties by talking 
about the collapse of the Robbins 
report, 'it’s not a crisis of Robbins, 
it's a crisis of change,” he said. 

"The universities of all sectors 
should be able to accept change. 
They are not ASLEF or Arthur Scar- 
gill. they are the cream of the 
population. If education is not in- 
novative, it is nothing.” 

Mr Fletcher said the effect of the 
past 18 months had been to shift the 
balance in universities from social 
sciences to technological subjects, but 
Dr Alwyn Williams, principal of 
Glasgow University, said technology 
and science had not been singled out 
for preferential support during the 
1981 cuts. 


The universities came under attack cutting intakes. - *,1 

at the conference for their failure to M ; iny thousands of people reruse 

implement the Robbins principle that umvcrsUy . ,h J "£** 

higher education should be available fCl§l years would aler ^ 

to those qualified and willing to ett- sandwiched between younger as u I 

ter it. Professor Duncan Timms of §W?/ Mg-, a* .older men and women who . had 

Stirling University said demand was ijggfc Wj& 8 ai ’ ied un « verst tv places wdh poorer 

onlv one of the factors considered by ... ,-j,> ctltrau ™ tiu.dmcatioiis s 1 V 

higher education institutions and throngh dcniographir. accident, Mid 

bodies sueh as the Scottish Education k Dr n . I l i l . ms ' , r 

DapjiMMnt and the Unhrenlty Grants HR V J| Dutt .ivecsttles 

Institutions used a variety orentr- |||| M had been fined by the UGC or 

ance tests to restrict access, the most cxccctlmg mfakc targets. I 

common being success in school ex- W% . , We fhev were 1 

animations almouah this was widely £$^5854 badge of honour l e cause th y 

be M to be ? poor prcdictor of M m doing what any un versttv should dp 

“in higher” eZa.L, | f , f “« d “ >K 
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manded of those wishing to enter virtually rejecting GO per cent of the Robert Gordons Institute of T 


“The whole curriculum and oraa- 

nization of secondary schools is uis- Mr Fletcher: ‘It Is a crisis of change' 
torted by the need of u few to satisfy 

the arbitrary academic standards de- nance “has not just led to scnoois 






by Karen Gold 

Mature university applicants with A 
levels may be being squeezed out by 
pressure bn places front 18 -yeat-olds 
and entrants from tlie growing num- 
ber of special matriculation schemes, 
i according to the secretary of the 
Standing Conference on University 
Entrance. . . 

SCUE is likely to begin aii mves- 
I ligation into mature university stu- 
dents following its next meeting in 


maimed ot those wishing to com «iniwu{ icpuhr ~ ^ Fommate 

higher education,’’ he saiS. population but to a high proportion nology, said it was Fortunate 

Britain had a low number of both of above average pupils pursuing Robbins report had not been 
mature and part lime students in courses which are not part of n sensi- : would I be d 

comparison with most other Western ble career progression. Children J rom l °^ inc ° ; 

countries. “And over emphasis on The university sector had always ses were remarkably rare in 
narrowly defined academic excell- denied access to most people even supported education fev r ^' n l 

sJrjf«ss.!«E iMSssrasrtK cjk*.k~ 

as.—' s*‘ . “r sswupt ur 


ook at all aspects of 
, but particularly at 
t applicants young 
ve taken A levels hc- 


Mr John Pollock, secretary ol the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, 
added thnl the universities’ domi- 


tion. 

But Sir Kenneth Alexander, prin- 
cipal of Stirling University, blunted 


nology, said it was Fortunate the 
Robbins report had not been and i 
never would be implemented. 

Children from lower income clas- 
ses were "remarkably rare in tax 
supported education. By robbing the 
poor to give to the ricn. Lord Rob- 
bins of Clare Market has effectively 
inverted the precept of Robin of 
Sherwood Forest,” nc said. 

There should be a trend away 
from long and specialized courses 


the University Grants Committee for towards short, broad based courses. 


David Jobbins reports from the 
TUC women’s conference 

Commitment to equality 
in education demanded 


Bolton to get 
science park 


Stirling contests 
land sale rate 


Stirling University is appealing 
against University Grants Committee 
regulations which deprive it of half 
the value of the land sold for a 
science park. 

Tire university is in the process of 


appealing 


Bolton Metropolitan Borough is 
planning to set up a £400,000 “njuH 
science park” closely linked to Bol- 
ton Institute of Higher Education, 


TUC leaders have been told by 
female trade unionists to tackle lack 
portunities for women across 
ui! spectrum of post-school 


of opportunities for women across although 51 per cent of ‘ <jivil 
the full spectrum of post-school service recruits to the administrative 


ton Institute of Higher Education, jj ie university is in the process of 
aimed at attracting nigh technology selling fond to the American microp- 
Ms Elisabeth Jenkins (institute of developments to the area. ruccssor company. Wang Laborator- 

Professional Civil Servants) said that The project, which is to he funded - for a £40m science park which 

L ' under the Inner Urban Aid program- ^ crc . ltc m0K than TOO iotas in 

me, arose as a result of a Depart- s^^tlund Central Region. The sum 
ment of Environment-financed r«r .i»- 


The project, which is to ne tunueu 
under the Inner Urban Aid program- 


being paid for the site is understood 


*>•■“*•■ --i * _ r , win ueau: more »n<ni 

ill soectrum of post-school service recruits to the administrative me, arose as a result of a Depart- Scotlrtnd Central Regie 

prilirn . “ s P ec,rum OI p g ra de in 1981 were women, scientists ment of Environment-financed bci id for llie sile | 

The soecific issues the TUC numbered only 20 per cent and cn- study of Bolton s local economy, car- ln be 3TOU nd £300,000. 
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technoloav C at univerehy fovel; (National Association of Teachers in Under the plan, which ■ ; only one 

• FmcLSnts to equal Further and Higher Education). of four initiatives. in Be . ton s econo- Bpp^| 

opportunities within the v5uth "Unless direct prcssuie is hrought mjc ^strategjMo HB 

Training Scheme. 


May, according to Dr Arthur Hcani- 
den. It will look at all aspects of 
mature entry, but particularly at 
rumours that applicants young 
enough to have taken A levels be- 
fore leaving school are suffering un- 
fairly from the cuts in undergraduate 

pl aces - . , . . 

Admissions officers fears are based 
on the successful expansion in recent 
years of entry schemes such ns the 
Open College of the North West. 

While the numbers of university 
applicants from these sources have 
increased, the standards at A level 
needed by successful 18-year-old en- 
trants hnve risen. 

That combination might put candi- 
dates who took A levels in less strin- 
gent times at a disadvantage, having 
been under less pressure to achieve 

TfcBff ikely to ask universities 
to supply them with information on 
the numbers and qualifications of 
their mature undergraduate entrants 
in recent years in order to gauge the 
problem. A small survey carried out 
by The THES found that most uni- 
versities were unable to provide de- 
tails of their entrants’ qualifications: 
of those that could, Queen's, Belfast, 
had an unevenly fluctuating division 
between candidates with A levels 
and other qualifications, hut Essex 
showed a clear progression along the 
lines feared by SCUE. 


U infer the plan, which is only one 
of four initiatives in Bolton’s econo- 1 


University 


"Unless direct pressute is hrought mic strategy to improve job pres- 
to bear on the Manpower Services pects - the borough s unemployment 

The '300 delegates unanimously Commission, exisline inequalities will rate is 16 'Pjr cent - the college 

supported a demand from the Asso- only gel worse amf m aptte of an would provide 

nation of University Teachers for a outward show of commitment to through its staff as well as spe 


through 


vigorous campaign ’la persuade the equal opportunities the kinds of leachmg facility and resources. 
r .,J I Iniirorcitu nrnoramme to which the MaL IS 



Government and the University 
Grants Committee to reverse the de- 
cision not to finance conversion 
courses. 


programme to which the MSC is 
lending its considerable financial sup- 
port fall very far short of meeting the 
special training needs of women and 


S ElLing YrS ^^" d ' Wi ‘ hi " ' 

ana the UGC are opposed to courses linked to trw duwnal , nreas of fenuk mile of the 1 1 g.- ^ ^ - ecl 
designed to help overcome the bar- employment - hairdressing, s ^cr t The P high tech- 

rier to female entrants, raised by the rial, cfencal and ^nng jobs - simply ^ l " ot °mMn"«othc area but 
tendency to be channelled into arts reinforcing traditional ideas of nology companies io ini 


A siTe has not yet been deter- 
mined, but two computer companies 
hnve already said they would be in- 
terested provided it was within the 
institute’s grounds. Three other sites 
are being considered, all within a 
mile of the college. 


tendency to be channelled into arts reinforciitg traditional ideas of focaMir^wS 

subjects while at school, MSC - instead of up tfnow hav/lecn slow in taking 

university were^going g tf reSd for harassing colleges over the ^vantage new technology to 
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The idea is that the science park 
would accommodate larger units as 
well as small one-man-bands with 
brilliant ideas in need of develop- 


schemes only if written commitments pand within the bo^gh imP r w«ng 

to equal opportunities were forth- local economic health and job pros- 


pects. , ..... ■ . 

A M t °Trlria Leman a leading left- Another of the four initiatives i in 
• Ms fncia L^m . - execu- which the college is cooperating with 

live 8 haTbeen M “ ft. TOC Sul. “and thi borougS to improve 

live nas neen eic^icu in the community was 


universities origins issue we are mak- 
ing them face up to their own lack of 
support for women. We are building 
a way for them to practice the posi- 
tive action we have always argued is 
important for women in this sphere 
of society.” 


third year running. i 

At last week’s TUC women s con- 
ference she successfully put Natfhe s 
case against the Government s prop- 
osed job splitting scheme. “Job split- 
ting for job creation is the latest m a 
senes of obscene con-tricks." . 


officially launched by the mayor this 
week 

Boiton IHE is getting around 
£100,000, partly under the Inner 
Urban Aid programme and partly from 
industry as well as £25,000 worth of 
new technology equipment. 


Middlesex to cooperate in NAB exercise 

Middlesex Polytechnic has decided to thought^ he^ polytechnic should fill in and a ^ m jj^*^ a \ anflUaBes a ' nc j 


Advisoi 
rise an 


tue nniy wun tnc rsanuiiui on me i’«r»w iuiu» 
ry Body in its planning exer- Enfield, Hnrmgey and Brent, 
tf set out its own priorities. 


UVH — c e , . 4£ m 

ture of 106 in humanities and 46 in 
music, drama and visual arts. If the 


music, drama anu visual ai«. .. ««. 

vx unu sei out its own pnonties. -r-u_ j 0 j nl education committee jq per cen i NAB cut were imposed, 
Tlie academic board and governing instruc . he chief education officer to the ' e W0U ui be no intake for the 
body had both decided previously to '' h job himse [ f if u did not , angimge s and literature element of 
provide only factual information ab- “ ooerat e Consequently Dr , he b A literature and philosophy and 
put student numbers and not to sing- Rnv H m ond‘ Rickelt, the polytechnic lhe BA modern English studies 


put student numbers and not to sing- Rav p mond Rickelt, the polytechnic the BA modern E 
le out areas where cuts might be dir J ct0T preS enled papers to the 

made. But this decision was reversed eovern0rs - r meeting setting out the Thc polytechnic hn: 
following pressure from the joint | riori , ies . {he lack of intake on 

education committee of the three ^ - 


supporting local education author- His papers showed a and '"ivy' House, 

dies, the Outer London boroughs of 60 students tn thc intake to 


showed a reduction of 


Thc polytechnic has denied, that 
the lack of intake on these courses 
will mean that two sites, All Samis 
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North American news. ___ __ 

Campus suspends 
11 tenured staff 
in union dues row 


!1 




m 






from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
Eleven senior academic staff with 
tenure at (he University of Mas* 
sachusetls have been suspended with- 
out pay for a week for railing to pay 
union dues or a mandatory agency 


longest on JSdTh? tinton to?? • “ATSSSS 
record for such violations, represent pot to fire a professor with 

M ,"S3r SnSf! ** b !**‘ I Thf A^ncTSciato Sut 
predd^:t„d K K-Ja he hic “SX ! 'S EMSTa*? £"*»- •£ 


keeping with •‘the traditions of the The University of California,! Berkefcv where 

academy . Mr Knapp had. reportedly shouted down by protesting students ^ Kirkpatrick (right) was 

,told the union that he was resolved w _ • 

pot to fire a professor with Ipnurp I I — __ • W a 




Human rights protests 
silence UN delegate 

AmhaccoHnr Ian«. vi.i ■ 1 


list! 

raSSjaSsS &&&$& sSKffsss 

Mn had SneneHh.' t "S£S SSSinZj^ ^ SU? Ma,f protes,s ^ ^ 

SeSSSSSS S?kSS C««a 

SSUtoBfl-fi-wft S. ' £S» l, JS”h™'S£: rStWatSutf 


vitation rf ai me university of Minnesota 


said he was frustrated bv the dilpm- £„# lui c * u,,lon Qen «naed »hu«ionccs on ner. 

aSJpswa- 4 trtS^'SSSS a£3Sz*S? 

K«d te „^ d r.^“ atsssttt 


MWIIWIU Ul |||V 

entire careeri . * 

The affected lecturers contend; 
however, that they have each 
attempted to convey their objections 
directly to the president many times 
dunng the past year. Professor Vere ' 

ClUinvwll Q mdmliav r*t iL. _ _ 


during the MSt year Professor Vere " *** "a”* f * of Knapp’s staff” voted to, grant Ambassador Kirkpat- wh^e 'm 

Chappell, a^member of the philos£ to lal^toTSrP^ 8 '^ 11 # is not free much t 0 h tTT/^L^nF 11 ab f entia * ri B hts is utterly rq 
phy staff, said that feiinw rii«irff*nir I- l0,K % individual professors as he i j c . 3 nn °f professors prepared statement 

U written to ^ Mr kSS^VS whS wfJe^SSS “* ? tudenfs I^st yea?* the c 

«BSJ5 ESJ^E "SK dedsio W n aVed P,acards ° PpOS,n * the -W Select a 

and explatn their actions. with ac 


the 0 " s „ h h -ith academlrpoS'. 1 -fiSTl 

£L TSn« breach - of a 


voted to gran AmbSffi kS 2T B 8 ? 6 gran ! ed in our namesT a pub- 

a-A-gg ff-gjs SSSTS--ST 
S 33 {as sSx 2r erS A “ - 

decision. 8 ine a * ked - to ««<* a commencement 

“r ssj SIS teucSi 

ferson lectures a foe KK asdsfirst cho.ee Mrs Sandra O’Con- 


mk 


LLs* ■ /j 




efforts; 




nts active in opposing Amer- 
i intervention in El Salvador 
ted a series of demonstrations. 
i Conway has extended foe in- 
\ t0 . speak at Smith to some 


„ «iuu hiiu BE 

feeprovision in fheir contracts, 
ine unrversitv ii n ni.Mir „ 


uo T b e suspended gt^ff co mc a 


tfi^d-d 6JEJTO day's?; 


pe univeraity is a public, state- bv i d ‘ Scipl nes includin 8 zoo 
wide, free campus system. The local flsl r° n omy, fandsca 

union is a chapter of foe architecture and biochemistry. Th 

Massachusetts Teachers Associnfinn ha e J 101 acted as a sroup an 
an affiliate of the 'arger^fofional to p ^ ofesSor ChappSu, S 

Ed»c»« 0 „ A W „^ and ^ 


S^aky truce extended : ; 

!*X.% Patrick 1 McOiiald - V'i : » . : u 5**"* 8™$ 

W>*>\ U WW ’ foachers-htivfe ^ of M waruSS^ H^Hoim for the «WeVe 

agrsed, with t«me; icejticisfo to siS . a h n ^ ob i^ rinlnattons ' such ^ P«ce« mi? « 

wardrt’ScauM \£AS3fc «U said. The 


from Cathy PascuUfs . 

iTbe N>aoMl — «w^.&m i £? i £ , Ss 

’ iiimi SSB^sfi 

rr!ZfJ V i^ de efTo r.^ t0 nwke the 


' foachers ^tivfe {{l^SSK n ^ ;^th I0s 5 °f aenioiS M yea^iW ^•‘uHons for the 
;; agreed, with spme-scepHcisni fo suS ^Jj^fty finea, anq- job terminations. . 

•• g®" d strike action after Ihe provih- ' M 1*«V*£ hWh r* been Proteatlna awarded 3 b!L„M .Ei'L 8 "^ 18 were 
=• JjJ government, said It would; allow a J? : %lr ; wqrkloatis incM dld?fIt M Jl5S l S ai ** Goto m- 

sp««al council of olHcrveis to siMn ' ?E!l c0 . n ^ lt *°* ,a - The Qu,ebec educa- SLi Lm K ^ the a 

on negotiating sessions. - n U 9. n m, P lStc r Mr Camilfo Uiirlri is SSSS* “.!? J SK“ , T* • Mr William 

An Illegal three- week strike 'was v SSS*® 1 !®- a ‘^o ol .,reorganizaUon; 3SS* : « JltLl!W ^rmm, r ex- 
• ■ ; em P°ranly suspended and scheduTed S 1?*? i P art,al *y -take effect SrSf kS)^ f die u “dainties 
to resume on March. ,14 if renewed ’tOSH? contract now' jV .,, knowing, we coiddn'f plaq, 

con racf.talks^ ^^proved Under nfcgaiiation, . : ^ •- * ' 


P^tJ^competJtive;.. Mr Bcu- 
nelt said. The NEH now awards 
grants ohly where ‘^mpeUlna S' 

are made, he added. ™ WSes 

. JjJr characterized the chat- 


V l^*™. h, V« P a=^^ de t^ce ri bSt durirn" t^ u “ d “ l,red ■ E^ 1 ^mViTlL!. d Tu dt,lt feiltf ‘ J , | ,t « : "^rwl'to i!^ 

. as sawr* ssjs^s SSS Aast' 

MntnMk :■ Juk, ter among .rivalling facllon.. &2L wlft.. P^vale Nctpr. 


Draft law 
runs into 
trouble in 
court 

A federal court in St Paul, Minnts 
ta has temporarily blocked the Go 
emment’s efforts to enforce a nt 
law that would deny federal subsidl 
to male students who have failed 
register for the military draft, . 

Judge Donald Alsop issued a pr 
linunary injunction until the iegalii 
of the Issue could be settled. H 
explained that. the law might viola) 
constitutionally-guaranteed libeitK 
and the students faced ‘‘irreparabl 
harm". Ills order is binding Jd th 
state of Minnesota but its authority 
throughout the rest of the nation f 
under question. 

“ Is generally believed, however 
(hat the Government will no; 
attempt to enforce the controversy 
regulation without appealing ngafoti 
the dodslon. Judge AIsop’s oplpfoa 
Is stilt under review by Justice do* 
pertinent attorneys ana tn tnMjP 
wprd as yet op what action Ihe Gov- 
ernment will take. 

The court order is a result oi a 
law-suit filed by six anonymous stu- 
dents' - identified only as Jolm 
Richard • Roe, Paul Poe, Bradley 
B u °®. Carl Coe, and Prank Fpe - 
chaUenging the law signed by rtay 
aenr Roancn e 


Striking agricultural student slid 
■teachers in Ciudad Juarez - a Mex- 
ican border community next to- Elf 
Paso, Texas - held 70 government 


f c^paigit for unive 


Paso, Texas - held 70 government 
employees hostage overnfght bnd hi- 
jacked abuses and ' ‘ 


Jacked : buses and blockaded two 
bridges; spanning ihe Rio Grande to 
protest against tne Govcm merit's fai- 
lure, to act oil their bid to reorganize 

a* a university. 

■. About 1 ,200 Students arid teaciicrs 
from the Hermann's Escobar Agri- 
ppltufal .College took over a govem- 
pierit; ^ f J _ 


!ed two ! ; But the 






r— ^ nave regisicreu : 
selective service. Several Amerlc 
pbljeges and, universities had. proi 
j i subsidize affected studw 
yith. Sheir own funds should the 
ernment . begin enforcement aft 
June 30. • . r 

.. T^^.i^tice department had argui 
Jhat the injunction should be denii 
■SSSMi'-'l5^; : students rwere ! y 
affected, But Judge Alsop agrei 
Mth the ( pl^ntiffa that in order 
apply for financial aid they joust nc 
waive their tight against self-foe: 
minatforuT;' ■ - T; ‘ '' ' 
i ' Minnesota Civil Ubfljt 
union; a par^'to the suit, has ask 
, Aispp to; set h date to determl 
M . e vipnetiori cair be made pern 

ssyfertaLflKSs; 


'o5k -MW? 


y.7- r -- -^‘wuiuigtiung'i anu auupi, 

aue^natp j; measures ^adTOcatea 1 
i^Jnetnberis . 'bf Congress 

student .yimefost 1 : ,grc 


>. 
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Overseas news' 



Jewish refusniks call 
for help from abroad 


THEY Will NEVER LEAR" 



THEY, WIU-NE-VER LEARN 



glYbll Ull W»w 

British students collected 20,000 signatures on blackboards as part of a nationwide campaign supporting teacher. The pi 
the right of Jews in the Soviet Union to learn and to practise their religion and culture. Each blackboard f 
w£i headed “They will never learn” and condemned the Soviet Union’s repression of Jews. The students ll y„ nor prestige. 

was UVBBVM - . _ LI 1_ i_ a,. n...,u_ kilt lliau maM mAicul 


Soviet Jewish scientists and scholars, 
excluded from normal academic life 
after applying to emigrate to Israel, 
have called upon colleagues abroad 
for help. 

Last week, the special scientists 
colloquium at the world congress on 
Soviet Jewry in Jerusalem heard a 
message from the Moscow group of 
Soviet refusnik scholars, which out- 
lined a ten point plan of ways in which 
the world academic commuity could 
help. 

Datelines Purim 1983 (the Jewish 
festival commemorating the downfall 
of Hman, a persecutor of the Jews 
during the Persian empire) the plan 
stresses that such help should be 
given on the basis- of scholar-to- 
teacher. The plan stressed that the 
refusniks are asking for neither char- 


nars, was arrested and has been ex- 
iled to Siberia. Since then, meetings 
of the seminars have been regularly 
prevented by police cordons around 
the planned meeting place, and by 
threats of violence. During the last 
few months, however, it nas been 
found that when a visiting Western 
colleague plans to take part, the 
meeting is allowed to proceed. 

Invitations to refusniks to partici- 
pate in scientific conferences abroad 
are felt to be extremely important. 
Although it is virtually certain that 
no visa will be granted, they feel that 
this is a useful method of reminding 
the authorities of their existence. 

The refusniks also asked scientists 
both, as individuals and through in- 


attempted to present the blackboards to the Russian ambassador, but they were refused. 

Freedom of student ® ri ^° t f er 
press is threatened university 

- - - • from Janies Hutchinson 


frrim Oam Charnev Mr Joubert's fate is to be decided 

® thua VP iTF^Rl IRCt a s tudent mass meeting. Already, 
JOHANNESBURG. ^ student saySj the conservatives 

Controversies have erupted over are “whipping up support in the hos- 
threats to the freedom of the student tels by bandying emotional words 
press at two South African universi- like ^communists and liberals . 
ties. Their campaign bears the hallmarks 


Controversies 


r\Tii 7 Qtp through third parties, to circumvent 

A 1 LVJ Ul 1 V Cl LV/ official interception of their mail). 

ITAT1 All • ■< Help in getting their scientific pap- 

I Ivllv U lin 1 V6TS1 1 V era published when they can send 

UUlVUlonj them to the West through unofficial 

ert's fate is to be decided from Janies Hutchinson channels. 

it miS meeKw. Already, BONN Visits by Western schojnrs who go 

it says, the conservatives Bribes of DM100,000 (£28,000) and to the Soviet Unfon within the usual 

ing up support in the hos- more have been offered for places at framework of official scientificcon- 

inaylng emotional words West Germimy’s first private uni- ferences and exchanges, to the un- 


riven on the basis- of scholar-to- both, as individuals and through in- 
teacher. The plan stressed that the temational scientific organizations to 
refusniks are asking for neither char- keep up pressure on ‘bf 1 *" behalf, 
ity nor prestige. During the last few years the pon- 

Proposed measures include: the tion of Jewish scientists in the Soviet 
sending of scientific Journals and Union has been deteriorating, even it 
offprints to enable them to keep up they have shown no desire to emt- 
wltn the latest developments in their grate. _ . _ . 

field. (This is vital since they are According to Dr Gngopr Freiman, 
debarred from academic libraries. If one of the last mathematicians to be 
necessary, such materials can be sent allowed to leave the Soviet Union, it 


uiiij . versltv. which’ opens on May 2, at official seminars which the refusniks 

{Je7 ° — _ r bears the hallmarks Wltte^Herdecke In the Ruhr. They organize to tre to fill the samttific 

Wght wing students at the Afri- of a FsdJmt campaign of the sort have be® rehised. “If mi rtwped to vacuum in which they are forced to 
kaanf-medium Stellenbosch Universi- which ousted Liberal student council foat practlce we may as weU give the five. 

. . * aL. t Ue T-Tt Irva«*r4 Ha thrPff 


ty are trying to oust the Liberal 
editor of the student paper there,, 
while at the English-language: 


president 
years ago. 
At Rhc 


Hilgard 


odes, a three-man censor 


Rhodes University, the senate has panel was established by the um- 
clamped a censor board on student versily senate in December for com- 1 
journalists. pulsory vetting of articles before they 

The moves have attracted atten- are published in the student news- 
tion off the campuses, because of the paper, Rhodeo. . 

political role the student press plays . It cannot bar publication, but vice- 


whole thing up,” a'spokesman said. In recent years these seminars 
Ther were 6,000 applicants for have been subjected to increasing 
places, of whom 100 were Invited fori police harassment. In 1980, during 
Interview. Eventually 25 were selected, foe opening days of the Madrid 
- 14 women and 11 men - to study' “Helsinki review 1 conference Viktor 
medicine. Next year a course In den- Brailovsky, the organizer of the old- 
tal surgery will be Introduced, and est and most prestigious of the semi- 
soon afterwards an economics faculty 
added. A further 25 medical students 


BO ora. A runner m mcwiai 

in South Africa. The papers involved chancellor Dr Derek Hendbrsonsaid are i to be enrojjwl next March, and aCadeilliCS 

have been focal pointefor ooUtical cases where its recommendations^ ultimateW Herdccke wffl cater for 

dissent, publishing news and views were ignored would be noted . The some 3.0W stodenis. i nacc 30 lltarK 

underplayed by commercial Afri- publication’s editors termed this a AppUcantsmust ^ F 4 * 33 

kaans and English-language news- veiled threat’ . fmlen laninuura fr orn Bernard Kennedy 

papers. The establishment of the -board to roeak at on Mp ilMmmge ANKARA 

At Stellenbosch, conservative stu- followed an J&2L1* Hie number of pro’fossprs.and lectur- 


have been focal points for political 
dissent, publishing news ana views 
underplayed by commercial Afri- 
kaans and English-language news- 
papers. 

At Stellenbosch, conservative stu- 
dents have raised a number of com- 
plaints against Mr Jacques Joubert, 
editor of the student . weekly Die 
Male. These included an allegation 
of “blasphemy”, because he pub- 
lished a photo alongside a verse from 
the Bible, of “bias” because his paper 
criticized the often-brutal residence 
initiation ceremonies, and of “exces- 
sive political coverage". 

Their real grievance appears to be 
the paper's outspoken liberalism. In 
year, It has reported on the 


some 3,000 students. 

Applicants must not only haw 
sed foe AbitUr but: must also b 
to speak at least one foreign Ian; 
weu arid to have had some vac* 


from Bernard Kennedy 




er.'i, cooes after ’apenod of fro,.y hL" SSL tomoro CnTo. SS 

reiations between the papeT and the ^ ^^iprdecke several dismissals came at , Ankara Universi- 

university administration. ^political science faculty and at 

The board was officially emppw- years ajp. Gerhard the Middle East Technical University 

ered to pass judgment on articles Oae offoefoU'foere^Tt^rh^ m ^ capitnl. It was the 

which could contravene Soufo Afn-, Wa, ^ridfoatat . ^ rat ff me METU had been affected 

ca’s strict press laws or which could wouWnDtbeus^ as obj thc and the sacking of 

"embarrass” the university. . ® ,Uri.lS *h«3E£ are Professor Yakup Kepenek led ipi- 

It objected to five artidesm the Mt teachlnB which ore- mediately to seven resignations from 


ered to pass judgment on articles 
which could contravene Soufo Afri-i | 


ca’s strict press laws or which could 
"embarrass" the university. ^ 


liifluince of .the Ruiterwag (youth 
wing' of ,-tto •, secret Afrikaner 
Broederbbnd society), the death in 
detention of trade unionist Dr' Neil 
Aggeff, and the trade union cam- 
ptflgn . to boycott Wllson-Rowntree 
'sheets. 


. in , he rf^ie tcachlna ” hospflals. '“We are Professor Yakup Kepenek led Ifo- 

S Rhodeo, offering a course of study which pre- mediately to sevo* 1 JSSjEjSSKm sd- 

& ^“we^^u.nUr™:, pj^V doclor to r^l -t-m and sd 

They Included an editonal critical of dlmdty. .miverfiities whlchl No justification has been given for 

the vice chancellor, an article which Unlike state herdccke these dismissals, nor has any of thifm 

noted that foe members of foe cen- have m i term « JW 7 SjS led to Srther action by the author- 

sor panel had no journalistic experi- university will operate . .j- However it is dear that most 

Mce!’ and report on an inddant in jpte m which m ^ jorlar hgday.. who alao 1® their 

^vau fflptlo" pendon right, ^d^o right evor_ <o 


~ ttaitke state universities, which! No justification has-been given 
have two terms a year, the Herdecke these dismissals, nor has any of th 


system which means shorter bolldf 
The university is financed entirely 
private subscriptions. 


Administrators serve the state 

ftprn l^indsay IWrighi members of the private sector Cleric- job-by-job ^ ua ^jJ lch f 

&S;atSt S^S^thdf ^^nShes , “ttl“hi. aspectwhlch |a meat iite; 

Moll.. .o._ i. l... 


ities. However, it is dear that most 
of the dismissed, who also lose their 
pension rights and foe' right ever. to. 
work for any kind of nublic body 
again, are suffering for, political 
views - . they are. J ; ortsumed .to hold. « 
'Mpst of ; the', sacking^ Jnvblyd social' i 
scientists i althoiigh mathematicians 
and doctors have not been entitely 
spared. 


is now so difficult for Jewish school- 
leavers to gain university entrance in 
mathematics, that within the next 15 
to 20 years, there will be virtually no 
Jewish mathematicians in Soviet uni- 
versities and institutes. 

In one respect, however, a slight 
improvement has been noted in the 
last few months. Two years ago. the 
Soviet “higher attestation commis- 
sion”, responsible for higher degrees, 
•deprived several Jewish scholars of 
-their PhDs, on the grounds that as 
“unpatriotic" persons they did not 
deserve this honour. A message from 
the Moscow refusniks indicated that 
the Soviet authorities have now 
abandoned this practice as a “tactical 
error", owing to the negative public- 
ity it received among the world s 
academic community. 


Private boost 
for medicine 

■from Hasm Akh,ar isLAMASAD 

Prince. Karim Aga Khan has_ estab- 
lished at Karachi in Pakistan its first 

private sector uiiiveraiiy which will- at 
first - concentrate oh medicine and 
nursing. ' 1 ' ' 

General Zla-uI-Hafj. Pakistan’s 
president and the chief martial law 
administrator, . presenting the uni- 
versity charter to the Aga Khan at an 
impressive ceremony on March 16, 
hoped that the Aga Khan University 
would- encourage similar private in- 
vestment by Pakistanis in higher 
education. Until now education has 
bfeen organized entirely by the gov- 
ernment In Pakistan which novf finds 
it difficult to support and has been 
planning to partly transfer . to the 
private sector. 

General Zia expressed his lack of 


dally designated as state servants by 
Order in Council in a move which 
over-rode - objection* from ; several 
universities' and has implications for 

thfl PAIinfifti'e enbriomin otnff ac (bolt 


.MalayMans! 
look East ■ 

so for resisted such union coverage. d * let y*"f f ! 0 t ?i nSrtmen^oKerJ^ ’by Ross' Davies ! . 
Detailed conditions of employment . Rese^ I Malaysia, upset i by inc 


■ my two years ago. by seeking such, a ated imhouse agreements > UI, “ V rv. i limited valued • 

. atatjis ih^ a pfc which forced .a universities. These are now. null and ?* b Z^ obVio^ candl- 

dedslpn as to wbo should serve at a void, and the Government is expert- AS foe in COuntil the 

national i level, tp. represent the iphi- ing One employee association to da XJS staff and their fodMdual 

: PJ^rtS'lnjiayllegotiBtions. .; " - negotiate a national Bmeement, 

tne Individual, university .coupclls : , UGC chairman Dr Alan Johns will umy it ..... ... ^ • y j. 

■hw always been the employinran- .shortly issue an interim 

i .thorities ;but salary scales were deter, tion to protect existinz salary, ratas determining conditions oi. employ 

mined by the University Grants Com- and conditions of employment, ine m n ■ ■ . ■ Services. Mr 

• . mUtee; Thp universities accepted the Clerical Workers Union has assured' ^The Minister of Mate services, ivir 


s'. . tour agement from Japan in .a i .lxkjx 
E ast" policy' it is actively promoting 
- among Its studehts. 
i 'The Japanese: have just agreed to 






the era 
Chafrnti 


fual, university , councils ■ , &GC chairman Dr Aan Johns wUl they noWenjoV in guage MhMl oh the campus of . foe 

ieon the employinj^au- shortly Issue “ £ employ- fh^nity .of 

talary scales were .deter? tion to protect existing Baiary^ rates qei e.., , .. , r ' . Lumpur. • " i • 

University Grants Com- and conditions of employment, ine -m n. *■ s ■ Serirfces. Mr "Designed : to; tCach students who 
tniversitlw accepted the Clerical Workers Union has assured' The ^trtOfMaei.^nces rer ^ r g. their studies’ lb 

f .the UGC chafrman as Its members that it is P«P a r« d » Span, (where^ 180, Malawians are 

S authority and now, the continue to represent them, but the £?vem^nt^a«^ w* 


- TSSSTm “ ^bfoS vo S!‘ y » V& 3 XS$ 

’ forth? administratiYe and clerical staff., four universities also have an Interest he f J c . j hat the T’he- Japanese are likely to provide 

. VObe-tOrder in Council posed, im- in proceedings. . r . •' * ‘ funded by foe govern^ additions funds to finance. a (wo- 
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excellence could, not; be, achieved., ■ . 
.# A group of women stnderits at a 
Pakistani university face' disciplinary 
charges for violent behaviour. Six 
women, of foe, Punjab University, 
have been charged with unveiling a 
Purdah-observing female student In 
public and bentftg ’lier up. 

.■ The ajleged Incident took place on 









Motivating the mandarins 

Felicity Jones talks to Michael Lewis about life in administration 
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The view that the quality of our employer. Teaching staff in a poly- abroad and all the things which the 
higher education institutions relies as technic can expect these rewards but public pays lip service to. It prom- 
niuch upon the calibre of the man- not non-teaching staff", Dr Lewis otes a tremendous amount of good 
darlns as upon the mentors is one in said. which it is very hard to measure.” 

which Dr Michael Lewis firmly be- It might not be too unfair to say The contact made while he was in 
Ueves and which will no doubt colour that his own career is in some ways a Amsterdam led naturally to the 
fl s aecrefaryto the Commit- reflection of that lack of career struc- South Bank, where he had run a 
tee of Directors of Polytechnics. ture. After gaining his degree in training course and had had some 
In these difficult times of self-ex- S eo *°gy at Baljiol, ne spent several contact with engineers who went out. 
amination in the maintained sector, on *he fringes, trying dine rent The time at the polytechnic was 

the need for skilful and even enlight- } obs indulging his passion for marked by the amalgamation with 

ened administrators has become Ravelling the world. He worked for Battersea and Rachel McMillan col- 


ened administrators has become 
apparent. Often, though by no 


Michael Lewis 
. . ‘You cannot 
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a year in the mining branch of Uni- leges which involved him in the revi- ““ 

tea Steel, one of the largest steel sion nf ihp mAmnranHnm mri orfinloc * ^ lipOn C 


means always, where a polytechnic ted s,e . el * ° n 4 ? o[. the largest steel sion of the memorandum and articles nreseni ELmur 
or' college has found Itself in real at that time, before decij of association. “A general adminis- 

difficulties, say over responding to fjl® f* 181 ^ eart was r ®ally in mid- tralor, which I was, meant applying a __L 
the National Advisory Body’s plan- d e i urassic ironstones which led him oneself to different problems in diffe- ® 

ning exercise, the fault can be laid at to . acce P { , a research studentship rent environments. Though, of structure, 

a weak management structure. Dr HJJJf {5®.. ,ate ff ™ s0 * Ta Y l0 / ar course, the amalgamation had stage it is appropriate to sav thnt an 

Lewis, in his diplomatic and good- % in B s 9?** e B e - M n ‘ ve ” ir y Lo "' traumatic consequences in human institution has done a suocPtob well 

humoured way, would argue that one don *. which enabled him to study terms." and therefore as an IxnrJSnn nf 

of the ways to improve this state of »“*“■■■ of that u The unusual position of technically confidencethe council^ad.aMv re 

affairs is to attract more able admi- •» o* 1 ™ 1 « rat “n>: , . being employeaby the polytechnic faxes doSol and define? f n P w rit' 

nistrators by means of a better career Happily that involved him working but having a salary determined by for it » a new ro e 

stature. '^ i n J^ S ^ Che ,h CS - ° n hlS retUrn Jbe Inner London Education Author- He became registrar al Oxford 

There is a need for professional J e . worked for three years as an ity, as a company limited by guaran- Polytechnic in 19 $) under what °ht 

administrators which is not always assistant lecturer in geology at Glas- tee, struck him. and helped to form desciibes as the h 

recognized in our polytechnics", he Bu ‘ he «>l«d to his strong views on a/ministrato™ SSETt of Brian Llovdnow dS? 

said. It was a source of surprise to f5 e l Jj c world, so he joined career structures. Certainly the post man of the Health chair- 

hin. when he first worked H in the ° BU P , L “ 5 ff neral 85 assistant registrar fol? reseS cT4Se havebeen^rvd^d; 

rector as assistant registrar at the fJEJS, wl ? lch t ? whlch he took next at the Council times 

Polytechnic of the South Bank, how C ® , ® ut,a do,n g science liaison work for National Academic Awards was it his he d stffinf , i 1978 



the academic front who are paid on 
the Burnham scale. And apart from 
the real differences which he accepts 
between the university and poly- 
technic sector, he nevertheless sees it 


wuumi wuiK, autru us are seDarate now * ~ w 

ha □dime the cultural visit of a Lon- He believes that the cnunrii tiaaHc * ^canteen must oe provided 
don ballet company. to VelM rsfranoIehoId^ t^ k° L Ust bccaus ? P eo P ,e have eat 

It was when Michael Lewis was technS. ‘'Fw ffi w?v besF of Si “S? “5 U “.1"? °. f the wr P°' 
posted to the Benelux countries in reasons it tended to cSntrat! inn Ifire if of an u lnst ‘ ,utl0n and the 
1973 that he first came across the much on the reguLmv asoecL * of ?^^ ft hav ® a n Sht to have somewhere 
burgeoning polytechnics. “There was research dear*,. LU Z SP2L?I 0 S°v. H ? recalled the many meet- 


Institution. "It has been criticized fa 
being short on the research side bai 
that it because it pioneered and de- 
veloped its modular courses. There 
are critics but in terms of innovations 
it has taken some major initiative*.’ 
His one positive regret was not belai 
able to improve on the lack of any? 
nities for the students.. 

Away from his desk, listening to 
music, in particular pre-classical and 
renaissance, is one way in which be 
likes to relax. He has retained his 
fellowship with the Geological Sock* 
ty but admits that he is no longer u 
active as he was within it. One other 
hobby which will mark a change of 
style between him and Mr Peter 
Flowerdav. the previous CDP secre- 
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; iob more attractive" aWyoiT cannot iSumtam ^B ulat W role. The CNAA has' to 
i T improve upon the present position Units between Britain nnH en * ure ™ a * institutions themselves 

: Qnn,a ” 1 


inJinSnM has .- |0 - c W a W« catering officer was, in his 

‘ .' ruda ™ te P °» ™ad to 


recovery. 

Oh Jhe whole, he leaves Oxford 
with the belief that it is a successful 


Somd colleges were born private, some have 
achieved a degree of private funding. There 
,»e now a few which have had .private status 
thrust upon them. Local authority budget cuts 
and' national exercises such as last year's con- 
traction of teacher education have left a trail 
of institutional casualties. And, while only a 
small minority take the gamble of going, pri- . 
vate, those colleges are encouraging others at 
least to investigate the possibilities? 

University’s department of 
arehUecture, far example, was hopeful bf goinu it • 

W tost *** teng.flgM.far Svivnl = i 


i somewhere ln iterate cyclist, 
many meet- _ About the issues that await him io 
non of Pub- his new post - the future binding and 
atermg staff role of the committee and its relation 
id Industrial with the National Advisory Body - 
onsitive". he was duly reticent. Undoubtedly, 
ie worse by the student occupation of the Poly- 
isnl to carry technic of Central London, where 
service to a the CDP has its offices, made it a 
ntment of a more lively first few weeks he might 
was, in his have wished, moving from one room 
the road to to another in search of a desk and 
telephone. But he is not the sort of 
ives Oxford person to be thrown too much off his 
a successful stride by that. 


Mountainous task 
for Malvern Hills 

John O’Leary continues a series on alternative 
funding with a visit to a college where a gamble 
, seems to be paying bff 6 



A«-hiSn...« ociatLon . School of... The county decided that either the college £j li ; oailcr ^y and bought a 

havfe to close . or it should merge ^ wfi S\2L fc'teff, 1 Malve l f n '. rfe says he could 
iter or Kidderminster technical roUeS . res P°nded to a 


run classes for vocational courses but roughly 
on a par for the non-vocational. 

Several other initiatives have been attemp- 
u f° roNego’s output to the needs of 

the local community. While a conscious deci- 
sion was taken not to offer courses specifically 
for the unemployed, more flexibility has been 
Produced in what Mr' Gorton terms "roll oa, 
roll off’ programmes which can be joined or 
left in midstream ns employment opportunities 
arise for the students, 'uic pattern of the 
• academic year has been altered so that th* 
centre is open 50 weeks of the year, seven 
days a week. The premises are available fora 
w ‘ d ® variety of local groups. 

Mr Gorton freely admits 'that both the cen- 
tre s finances and Its activities have beep chao-. 
tic at times. "At the start, the students put up 
with murder - much more than I would have 
been prepared to accept - without complainipf. 
he says. "They would arrive not koowtf 
w JJ*re their classes were taking place Of ‘JJJJ 


Architecture. — ^ ^ goigty s <todded.4l»i either, fjfa. colto® tSa Totfar W SSZSFZV faght a been prepared 

: .Although, the initiative now seems doonjid Worcester or ffidde^nster B M d i m i er8 ?i — *** ■ not res ^ 1 xha&enge having resoonded^n n i <T5 ! 10y wou,d arrivc not km 2 
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anthdritv n-M rfi all iu 1 : 1 ^ < iurmca ine ,wyvern 'Trust in qmer to make a 


•' ^no worfc for-, £6 ah ’ hour. The ^rh^ * anq refectory for students to.^- 

promfred to pay Burnham Tates n«eA«^V i7 as : V 1 * finances, too, are now somewhat more 
able ; hopefully^ next, , year.^ ‘ 1 1 8 '! fhl?!! contrdl - ^Itbough the ben(|9.-MM!| 

, BecaUse .of tbe’ late .aEteemenf tn! mnKi , e Of the local authority as bj 1 fef the 

...S Ww*® 1 ' InstituUpi!/ Malrtrt tbflCSES: hS8“JH ,, _ ,0 ?. rco <* income. A *4 ~ 


On a Ann Soap*. 
:e (which, is t* 
end of this five- 
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Set up as a schqol of art. with a technical 1 college is 
school udJoihlng iu the same premises, the grant of 
college had a : phedtiercd history under* local coming yc 
..authority control, lastly with. Hereford and : ; , Having 
Worcester County Council. Situated in ru(ol, i premises, 
middle class Great Malvern, (be : tech ideal cbl- search for 
leg'q had : ciased (o‘ be viable 15 years ago and precarious 
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The 250th anniversary of the birth of f 
Joseph Priestley fell yesterday. Born 
on March 13 1733 (old-style calen- 
dar), the eldest child of Jonas Priest- 1 
ley, a Yorkshire cloth dresser, and 
his wife Mary, Joseph Priestley is 1 
primarily remembered as an eminent Q 
chemist; not merely as an indepen- J 
dent discoverer of oxygen but for his 
work on many other gases. He is 
remembered as a physicist too, being 
elected a fellow ot the Royal Society 
for his work on electricity. This 
alone would be sufficient to ensure 
him a hallowed place in the annals of 
science but his work covered many 
other fields. He was a educationist; a 
linguist - he read and wrote in sever- 
al of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages; he was a religious leader { 
(this is how he wished to be remem- v 
bered); and he was an ardent advo- ] 
cate of freedom of the individual J 
conscience. . 1 

"Because such men as Joseph 
Priestley lived,” wrote T. H. Huxley, 4 
“truth and right have been aug- 1 
mented and falsehood and injustice 4 
have been weakened for all time." • 
Coleridge called Priestley a "patriot 
and saint and sage". William Wood - 
who preached his funeral sermon de- 
scribed him as "a bright and shining i 
light". Beniamin Franklin, on the t 
otner hand, while not doubting e 
P riestley's obvious sincerity, called i 
him “the honest heretic”, while to ( 
others he was a “fellow of treason- t 
able mind”. Pursued out of Binning- \ 
ham by a mob in 1791, his house and < 
the houses of several of his friends In i 
flames, it is timely to consider the 1 
man and his work on this 
anniversary. . i 

Priestley is depicted in a number ] 
of portraits, medallions and statues. i 
He was slim but large boned and in ] 
profile the left and neht sides of his . 
race appear to have differed marked- | 
ly. He “often smiled but seldom 
laughed”, he was a good horseman, 
a vegetarian, a devoted family man i 
who would write in shorthand by the 
fireside with his wife and children 
and in the pulpit “his voice and 
manner are those of one friend 
speaking to another". His prodigious 
output of publications was achieved 
by a methodical allocation of time - 
he worked with his watch before him 
and when the allotted time was up 
immediately turned to the next task. 

• He was, said Mary Anne Schinnel- 

K ' nnick “a man of admirable simplic- 
_ . gentleness and kindness of heart, 
united with great acuteness of intel- 
lect . . . He indeed seemed present 
with God by recollection and with 
man by cheerfulness." 

Priestley’s mother died when he 
was seven years old and, from the 
age of nine, he. was brought up by a 
childless aunt, a strict. Calvinist. He 
was educated at Bartley Grammar 
School and by. various tutors, being 
destined fpr the Calvinist ministry. Ill 
health intervened and an uncle prop- 
osed that he enter a counting house 
in Lisbon when his health improved. - 
Accordingly Priestley began to teach- 
himself French, German and Italian 
in ; order to write business letters 
for his. uncle and at the end of 1751 
hp Entered the. dissenting academy at 
DaVentTy. The, important role of dis- 
senting academies in eighteenth cen- 
tury education is well known. Not 
only did they provide alternatives to 
the university education denied dis- 
sehters by the Test Act of 1673, but 
the balanced curriculum containing 
practical subjects such as mechanics, 
natural philosophy and modem lan- 
guages besides, mathematics, classics 
and theology, fitted the scholars for 
active careers in. business and com- 
merce besides the dissenting church. 

From Daventry Priestley went as a 
dissenting minister to- Needham Mar- 
ket^ Suffolk. This was not an unqual- 
ified success. He offended his con- 
gregation with' his Unitarian views, 
be Was too intense and scholarly for his 
congregation -and', refused to 
acapt financial assistance from, those 
w«hj whose view? He disagreed- To 
make .matters worse, , he stammered. 
He rnoved to Nantwich where he 
combined .;,his : religious , duties with 
establishing a school and in 1761 he. 
took up the . post of tutor .in modem 


The honest 
heretic 


On the 250th anniversary of 
Joseph Priestley’s birth, 
Jennifer Tann reassesses 
the life and achievements of 
this multi-talented man 



Joseph Priestley: 1733-1804. 


greatest opportunities to pursue' scien- 
tific interest. “It would," wrote Wedg- 
wood, “be a pity that Dr Priestley 
should have any cares or cramps to 
interrupt him in the fine vein of 
experiments he is in the midst of.” 
Indeed, when he was invited to become 
minister of the New Meeting in Birm- 
ingham, it was made clear that his 
duties extended solely to officiating on 
Sundays. Yet, despite the opportuni- 
ties for scientific research in Birming- 
ham, Priestley did not make further 
major discoveries. 

He became embroiled iri public 
political and theological debate, his 
triends urging him to confine his 
attention to science to no avail. 

The question of dissenters’ 
attempts to obtain the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts was taken 
to tbe pulpit by both the Anglican 
and Unitanan clergy in Birmingham 
between 1785 and 1787. Dissenters 
were accused of being seditious, cla- 
mourous and violent while Priestley 
accused the rector of St Philips of 
lacking meekness and gentleness and 
of chasing shadows. He continued 
fatefully: 


in which he displayed his broad sylla- simply as possible, the delight in While no open argument arose be- 
bus blending religious, intellectual discovery being apparent. By this tween Priestley and Lord Shelburne, 
and utilitarian stands to produce an means Priestley could “contribute a move appeared prudent and in 
integrated study including Latin. En- more to make other persons philo- 1780 Priestley and his family moved 
glish, French, mathematics, physics, sophers which is a thing of much to Birmingham, to a house belonging 
chemistry, history and geography. It more consequence to the public", to the Quaker banker Sampson 
was for his contribution to the field Scientists and educationist were at Lloyd. This was the first of Priest- 
of education that Edinburgh Uni- one. Priestley began to work on ley's residences to have n purpose- 
versity conferred on him the degree of gases in Leeds through the opportun- built laboratory. 

LLD in 1764. ity provided by living next to a brew- One of the extraordinary features 

While at Warrington, Priestley e ry and the ready availability of of Joseph Priestley's life is that while 
made the acquaintance of the Liver- quantities of fixed air (carbon he only rarely appeared to have been 
pool merchant Thomas Bentley, his dioxide). able to support himself and his fami- 
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more consequence to tne public 11 , 
Scientists and educationist were at 


g artner and friend Josiah Wedgwood, 
enjamin Franklin, Sir William Wat- 
son, John Canton and Richard Price. 
Franklin encouraged Priestley in his 
work for a History of Electricity 
(1766) which was intended to be part 
of a larger general work on the his- 
tory of experimental philosophy. He 
was drawn into “a large field of 
original experiments” and on the 
strength of this was elected FRS on 


“When l began these experiments I 
knew very little of chemistry and had 
in a manner no idea on ihe subject 
before I attended a course of chemic- 
al lectures in the Academy at War- 
rington ... But I have thought that 
upon the whole this circumstance 
was no disadvantage to me; as in this 
situation I was ted to devise an 
apparatus and processes of my awn 
adapted to my peculiar views." 


able to support himself and his fami- 
ly, his friends and kin consistently 
and over a long period supplied him 
with money and the other essentials 
of a cultivated life. His contract with 
Lord Shelburne provided £250 per 
annum, a house to live in and a 
certainty for life in case of his death 
or separation from him, besides £40 
pa for expenses incurred in his phi- 
losophical inquiries. On his removal 
to Birmingham, Priestley received 
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the proposal of Franklin, Canton and But despite Priestley s avowal on allowances from Mr Tayleur of 
Price, rive editions of the work on the priority of the Christian ministry Shrewsbury, Mrs Rayner and Dr 
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ABOVE: Fair HIU, Priestley’s Birmingham home with its purpose- 

built laboratory. It was owned by tbe Quaker banker Sampson Lloyd I, , M ..I 

and burned by rioters in 1791. RIGHT: A contemporary view of the . - ■ 

“fellow of treasonable mind”. 

electricity appeared during Priestley’s he abandoned it, temporarily, under ^thergill besides a group of “gj 
lifetime/ W ... . - the finai^.pres^.m^sed by a lands benefaefore «bo tncluded 


“Now my good friends and neigh- 
bours, I am not actually a madman 
... all the gunpowder that 1 manu- 
facture Is contained in such pam- 
phlets as this that you are now 
reading” 

Priestley admitted that he courted, 
indeed, provoked, opposition “be- 
cause 1 am sensible it is the only 
method of discovering truth". Again 
he used a gunpowder metaphor liken- 
ing the demolition of error and super- 
stition to laying gunpowder under a 
building. Shortly before the third ap- 
plication for the repeal of the Test Act 
in February 1790, Priestley was de- 
picted in a political cartoon leaning 
■over the side of a pulpit with flames 
coming from his mouth, expanding 
into columns termed Atheism, Deism, 
;Socinianism and Atianism. 

A widespread view that Priestley 
was misguided in his religious views 
developed into fear with the rumour 
of his allegiance to the idea of the 
French Revolution. In view of the 
heat already generated in the pam- 
phlet war, Priestley’s membership of 
the Constitutional Society founded in 
Birmingham in 1791, was indiscreet 
to say the least, if not stubbornly 
shortsighted. Only at the last minute 
was he dissuaded from attending a 
dir ner on the second anniversary of 
the storming of the Bastille. This did 
not preverit a crowd from gathering; 
and breaking the inn windows, bum- '■ 
ing the two chapels known as New 
Meeting and Ola Meeting and on the 
following day Priestley's house, Fair 
Hill. The “Priestley Riots" lasted five 
days during which the houses of a 
number of 'other radicals were ' 
burned. Priestley and his wife 
escaped to London but the pamphlet 
war continued. Antagonists claimed 
that everything in Birmingham had 
“moved in perfect harmony and 
order . . . till you, like a noxious 

P lanet, approached towards^ it". 

nest ley mildly rebuked the rioters, 
“can you think such conduct as yours 
any recommendation, of your reli- 
gious principles in preference to 
■ ours?” 

I Of the fact Priestley was emo- 


Priestley went to Leeds as minister at personal librarian oiterea Dy lot; 
Mill Hill Chapel. His priorities were Shelburne With, greater opportum 
made clear at this, stage 1*« career, ties for scientific work, PnMtley re 
fat,' with his major scientific work sumed b iSi W°rk °h_ Jhi 

still in the future ne claimed: “I can ' paradigm 
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his broth er*in-JE|W; : : Johrt Wilkinson, have neither found protection 7 rtor 
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ion. anu jusiiui wwgwuuu 
ilied vessels and tubes of glass 


views but he also pubished a com- year, ne named aepniowsucareu 
panion volume to his history of elec-. Possible -practical 1 appQcafion^ sug. 
1 i * .. . -it-— .j DaMiifiMi n4 mctAiri thpinWcsi he felt • lien l enc 


second voyage L. ...- --- - 

astronomer. The invitation was with- 
drawn, however, on account of his 

’ re iSlin» W 2f a field of scientific the soul ^'n entity"disViiict ; from the matters scientific aad philosophi 
. Ignorance _of a field 19 . mind was illogical. It was probably appreciating that . while- memb 

Jhesel Jorki w® led to a VoOlM wSpathlxe Iwith many of bis ad 

^^El£5- 

of, groping about”.' Yet Priestley. neV- Together packed ,most nicely liostraptiv of Joseph Priestley, 

vet Attempted. to| disguise his W. -TbaJtgM teata,. 


there wps ! william ' Wilkinson, 
brother.- pf the ironmaster John,* 
whose ^sister ^4ajy Priestley mgrried. 

' A steady, fiow of publications came 
■ udpi :.hjs ; pep >- -works on language. 


Possible -practical 1 appflcaUons sug* Priestley was i . a. member ; of that study of many years . , 

aesttd themselves: he felt “light ana most celebrated of provincial philo- The underlying causes of the 
easy” bn breathing the gas, wonder- sophical societies, the Lunar Society, Priestley nots have interested hist®' 
oSlvlfe niiher it wouldbecpme “a (R E. Schofibld.TTie Lunar Society of rwns for yearn while the work of G.P. 
Ban ks to in- fSiionable artlcle in luxery" but also Birmingham) dedicating his Expert- Thompson, G. Rude and .other on 

SS its potential in medicine, ment? on the Generation of Atr from eighteenth century crowds baa. 

vite Pnestley tojoin James .look s ooMivmg ^ on matters Water (1793) tq his fellow members, thrown new light on the rationality 

“"J ie piiblicadon, .in ,Wilb lellow "tanatifs", Wiliam <rf mob b e |,avl5ur. Rjolera dBectei 
astronomer. The inwotion was mvn me w . ^ bookg offended many Withering, Erasmus Darwin, James their destruction against the^more 
draWu, however, on account of his w. assertion that the notion of Wait add others, 'he could discuss liberal dissenterS.^not the Galvinists:. 
religious views. . . ■ ..i. g soul^an ellaty distinct from the matters scientific anti l philosophical : Priestley 'suggested thpt the property 

mind was illogical. It was probably appreciating that white members * of dissenters was a, 1 Source oi enyy. 
these: works which led to a coolness sympathized with many of ills radical Which, ^added ia ■ 1 ^8.^^ b j8°*Df«. 
between Priestley and his patron, ideas, they did not share his religious served to influence the crowd, The 

Thev also prompted the production views, His removal to . Birmingham Titties explained the riots m 
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Output after the cuts 
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The priorities and methods of implementation of the 

University Grants Committee cuts have been a ' d • l j n 

matter of continuing debate. At last the impact in ^ICIiara re arson monitors trends 
£““=11^ in S raduate supply and demand 

do not seem good. Officia [policy has been to protect 
and indeed increase student places in engineering 

WE 2 se,s ouMhe 

« mom 


increased intakes were to be found in biology, 
biochemistry, physics and chemistry, as well as in 
town and country planning, oriental studies and 
archaeology. 

At the Institute of Manpower Studies we regularly 
monitor these trends in graduate supply and de- 
As in previous years, we have used the annual 
UCCA admission figures tp project university 
graduate output figures for the period three years 
ahead, to 1985. Inis has been done by making 
allowances for wastage rates from courses and 

COlirSC switching. PrMnniiC nminrfinne hmia 
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SB *” ■ 

On the science side one of the key growth subjects 
has been mathematics, where over one third of the 


uu.A admission figures tp project university stnrWc n™ VA-I-lifJ 1 • tniro OI Ine 

allowances for wastage rates from courses and strafehi mathem/. r? 985 for the 

course switching. Previous projections have shown maur* MnJf ? d fh ? com P uter studies 
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Of more relevance to recruiters are, however, the 
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& ’ “P *9 f° P« cent, wiU go into research and 
nirther training while others are sponsored. What is 

numbers 111, ofcou^ie, is the ,rend and n °t the precise 

output to changing employment 

SJRSS?* 168 j e . mu8t of course add the 
polytechnics and other colleges who account for 
about one in four of ail the new graduates qualifying 
in any one year. In 1981 theirgraduates represented 
an important increment of over 30 per cent for 
e3i B |/ fl ?i he university output figures in both 
alertroruc engineering and mechanical 
engineering. Unfortunately, detailed admission fi- 


1 gures are not available for these groups so .similar 
. projections cannot be made 111 rough to 19K.S. The 
polytechnics have, however, significantly increased 
their intakes for many courses in the period 
1980-1982, and will compensate for some of the 
university cuts although they too are likely to show 
significant cutbacks in the longer term. 

At present unemployment is nffecling nil types of 
graduates, although demand for electronics ami 
computing specialists is holding up. Any upturn in 
the economy will affect these groups firsi and with 
output static or falling, we will quickly return to the 
cries of shortages heard by the recruiters in the laic 
1970s, when it was estimated that there were two 
vacancies for every graduate in electronics. 

History since the 1960s and earlier hus shown us to 
be on a switchback in terms of the rises mid falls in 
output of the key vocational disciplines, engineering 
m particular. A separate but equally importnnt issue 
nas reen that of quality. The issues and solutions 
have been widely debated. Student interest lias been 
over-sensitive to short term market signals. Industry 
nas in the past shown errutic recruitment patterns 
ana needs to maintain more consistent recruitment 
policies and give appropriate market signals. The 

2 re P UI,ment «n the late 197(Js. partly 
created by the shortage of good candidates, lias now 
fed through the system so that the key group in 

F?S d 5?°“ r “ h thr to six 7 ears experience. 
FinaHy, public policy needs to clarify its priorities 
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indeed the majority of jobs, the subject taught is not 
important to employers. However. wXn kev 
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Ji' *>“ f 'rst of twoW 
Geoffrey Lockwood a 

ani,,lcs the inten d 

The fuiHlamenfiT^II^ 
sines {the creation a^a 0 ^ 
of knowledge through rcseffS 

touching) requires a degree of iiS 
tmnnl Tndcpcndonce. de left 
umvorsittes as consumer! * * 
•sources (human and financial ^ 
producers of trained nunpowwS 
knowledge require degrea a 
accountability and rcsponswJ 
•society. A key task of manaS 
at the uistitulinnal level inS 
education is to balance ihose^J 
niLtmg requirements, and relate i. 
ernal structures, activities and di 
to external needs and demands 
Those external pressures and n. 
hortntions are numerous. Unwri. 
ties need to economize. They sWy 
make their teaching and researdi 
more relevant to the requiremaii 
of the economy. They shonld be 
more democratic in their govern- 
ment. They should serve the local 
community. The relationship 1 * 
tween universities and industry 
'should be closer, Universities oughl 
'to be more positive in providm 
opportunities for the mature, (hedit 
advantaged, and so on. These Bad 
I many other, often contradictory, dt- 
Inlands are frequently made of tb 
'university. They are predominantly 
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external in origin although each fins 
Isome degree of internal advocacy. 

The unexpressed assumption coa- 
mon to those demands is that the 
university Is an entity which poues- 
ses the ability to plan and to impt 
ment change; that it is an integrated 
organization in which once the man- 
agement has accepted the validity 
and priority of a demand, resources 
and people are allocated to it pad 
are controlled to ensure that they 
fulfil it. . 

A contrary assumption is that the 
‘‘university” to which demands are 
addresser] is a small group of people 
who possess limited powers to steer 
the institution. In this assumption the 
governing bodies and the senior 

nfflfflK fit n ■■..'■I.Mil.. nnauBB MU. 
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have now tepdclled that sdenre, 
Priestley’s deputation as a 
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to be the university, but they do not 
have commensurate authorily be- 
, cause they are not the university. 
The few people who form the gov- 
ernment and management of a uni- 
versity at any one tune are the shbek 
absorbers in the system in between 
the external pressures for change and 
the internal Institutional resistances. 

In this article the sources ana 
directions of - external pressures and 
the current limits on internal man- 
agement are outlined. Next we« 
suggestions are then put forward for 
(increasing the effectiveness of uni- 
'vorejty management. 

The forco and direction of extern*! 
pressures stem from basic national 
factors. Economic performance, de- 
mographic trends, changes In social 
structure, technological change, poli- 
tical complexion and stability, under- , 
lie all of the pressures. Changesjo 
those factors not only haw £P». 
effects upon the fcnctionirifitr se- 
veralties (changing the re«V rwS 

available tn them, thn markets UPOU 
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lion methods) but create or condition 
the views of external bodies about 
the educational, social and economic 
rotes of the university. ; “■ ■ 

The purpose of these articles bCW 
o examine the nature of those 
prs but to indicate the multlpMcftT™ 
he. conduits:- through which : ** 
changes are filtered and expressed as 
pressures upon the university.* ^ 
primary sources of external influence 
upon the. university arc? Parliament, 
Government, Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, public opinion. 


search councils,, local 1 authorities. 

Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals, trade, unions, profession 
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character of universities and will discuss how universities 
the growth of external can adapt to the changing 
pressures. Next week he circumstances of the 1980s. 


Managing 
the crisis 


switch in the reporting relationship o 
of the UGC in 1964 from the Treas- ti 
ury to the DES not only stemmed ci 
from a confluence of pressures but ir 
resulted in changes in the impact of ii 
pressures upon tne university from a q 
variety of sources. The fabric of the 1 
external environment therefore faces c 
university management at the institu- v 
tional level with a multipicity of ex- v 
temal sources of influence and 
pressure. ? 

Further features of those pressures t 
ere that they frequently conflict and 1 
are usually difficult to monitor. The t 
fact that they conflict is too obvious i 
to illustrate but the difficulty in i 
monitoring them is less understood. 

An example concerns the effect upon i 
universities of the flexible and closed, i 
nature of internal UGC decision-tak- i 
ing. Although' the UGC collects de- 
tailed information and views from ■ 
the universities, it is not open about I 
the way in which it uses that in- | 
formation. There is generalized in- 
formation in the UGC's reports, in 
the occasional article by a member of 
the secretariat and in the assessment 
of external analysts. But how in the 
crucial decisions on an individual 
university (eg the size of its grant 
and the extent of its growth) the 
various* quantitative factors .(unit 
cosjs, economies of scale, space uti- 
lization and capacity etc.) are weight- 
ed with other performance indices 
(applicant demand, student wastage, 
research quality and quantity) and 
with the views formed by UGC com- 
mittee members on their visits to 
. universities remains unknown. It is 
appreciated that such decisions, 
which involve multiple criteria and 
value judgments, cannot be ex- 
plained in detail. Universities recog- 
nize that feet in relation 1 to their own 
decisions on student selection and 
assessment, staff appointments etc. 

However, particularly in vipw of 
the small amount of feedback univer- 
sities obtain from society at large, 
even such a strong supporter of the 
UGC as I has to say that the degree 
of uncertainty about UGC criteria 
makes it very difficult for universities 
to act with political rationality in 
attempting to maximize their income 
arid development. 

To take another example in order 
to .nypld the post-1981 controversies, 
r, rthi Oquldquennial submissions for 
.$72-77 Illustrate the difficulties in 
guessing at tho. fectors which might 
influence the UGC. In effect the 


of external relationships but universi- 
ties in the United Kingdom have also 
created a set of voluntary coordinat- 
ing bodies to present a common face 
in dealing with government and 
other bodies such as trade unions. 
The principal body is the Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
whose influence upon individual uni- 
versities is considerable. 

if institutional management faces 
the problem of dealing with multiple 
external sources of influence, interre- 
lated but often conflicting and fre- 
quently difficult to judge sufficiently 
finely or in time to respond, what 
does it face internally? 

As Clark Kerr has pointed out 
universities are among the oldest 
continuing institutions. They have 
evolved in nature and form over cen- 
turies. It is possible to see the influ- 
ences on the newest British universi- 
ties of the medieval universities; the 
professional training function of 
Salerno, the student participation at 
Bologna, the magisterial style of 
Paris and even the collegiate ethos of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Similarly the succeeding influences 
of the research-based German uni- 
versities and the lay and civic in- 
volvement patterns of the British 
universities in the nineteenth century 
can be witnessed. Thus in any discus- 
sion of the nature of the university it 
is important to recognize the evolu- 
tionary dimension; the history of all 
universities is a strong influence 
upon any individual university. 

That history has formed socio- 
cultural attitudes to the university 
(eg expectations of objectivity in 
research, high standards in leaching) 
and the basic features built into the 
internal milieu (eg the concept of 
academic freedom, the structure of 
departments). Those attitudes and 
milieu form resistances to taanage- 



process. The second and related fea- 
ture is limited measurability. The 
outputs of the university are capable 
of only limited measurement and 
often only on a timescale of little use 
for planning purposes. 

A third feature is the mixture of 
autonomy and dependency in the re- 
lationship of the university to socie- 
ty; although they are legally account- 
able to and economically dependent 
upon society they are also protected 
from society in regard to key func- 
tions, for example academic free- 
dom, and have few positive market 
or other feedbacks from society in a 
form which can be used effectively 
within the university. Further, the 
work of universities questions and 
threatens existing orders and slates 
within the society on which they are 
dependent. 

Dimislon of authority - to quote 


biffrislon of authority - to quote 
Clark Kerr again ‘‘no one has abso- 
lute authority within the organiza- 
tion" which has to “operate through 
over-lappina spheres of power and 
influence". The fifth is Interna) frag- 
mentation; the existence of a high 
degree of autonomy of internal units 
based upon professionalism, spe- 
cialization, tradition, and the nature 
of activity (there are relatively few 
corporate tasks within the universi- 
ty), Burton Clark has stated that 


groups” and which Baldridge de- ; 
scribed as “groups in a complex soci- 
ety that cancel each other out, that l 
can stop action, and that rarely co- 
operate enough to accomplish any- 
thing." 

However, by faT the most popu- 
lous category of submerged groups are 
the research groups. Although this 
second of the two main functions of 
the university finds its way on to 
formal agenda when individuals are 
being assessed for promotion, or 
when it takes the form of an identifi- 
able research centre or occasionally 
when a specific space has to be made 
over to it, research is the hidden 
agenda of the formal organizational 
structure. Yet research aims domin- 
ate decision-taking, particularly in 
the experimental subjects but by no 
means exclusively so. It is partly for 
that reason that in the permanent 
and complex university the judg- 
ments ore reached outside the orga- 
i nizational arena or in a disguised 
l form. ... 

■ The fragmentation and relative m- 
i dependence of base units is not a 
s factor entirely within the competence 
- or jurisdiction of the university. Base 
e units have direct external relations 


guous. 

Under the senate and the council 
the structure is divided among 50-60 
committees segregated horizontally 


committees segregated horizontally 
and vertically with authority seldom 
discrete or fixed. There is usually a 
number of tiers (eg departmental 
meeting, faculty executive, faculty 
board, academic board, senate) and 
a horizontal structure in which com- 
mittees tend to be topic-based (eg 
buildings, finance, academic, plan- 
ning). 

It is part of the task of the com- 
mittee structure to absorb, to take 
the heat and immediacy out of, con- 
flicts in the professional and political 
sub-cultures without necessarily re- 
solving them. To achieve that the 
structure has evolved to withstand 
pressures. But the mechanics of the 
organizational structure, (multi- 
layers, propensity to set up bodies to 
discuss problems, intricate and for- 
malized timetables, overlapping fune- 
tionsj interlocking memberships, 
rotation of responsibilities etc.) cause 
role conflicts and confusions, and 
gives proposers of ' change space in 
which to expend energy. 

Committee compositions also re- 


, , determined the allocation of develop- 
ment recurrent money for 1972-77, 
ie .the money had to fill the . spare 
physical capacity already created; by 
the UGC. a university with no spare 
capacity, no matter how good its 
academic quality and economic could 
.not have attracted student numbers 
and recurrent development since that 
would have required the UGC to 
finanee. new buildings. : 1 • :•!' - 

:• Yet nothing of. this was mentioned 
by the UGC In the detailed guidance 
which; it issued to. the universities 
before ■ each of them undertook the 
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of - drawing up detailed quffiquennlal 
development plans, ; ~ '••■•-' 

; : ‘..; An -absence of. sufficient kriow*.; 
; led^e ! of 'i the 'Weighting of criteria 
dsed |by the UGC makes it- extremely 

■ difficult, for the individual' university 
■' jo r pjan and in that .. situation it be- 

. comes, defensive ■ or. reactive' ie in J a 
• game . with few rules; jo - be . played 
r . . permanently . against : ani opponent 
\ , ippssesrinf. .considerable power /and 
■. influence fnot least . to change ; the 

■ ii i. ku» in uL. • 


milieu form resistances to manage- 
ment control and thus history has 
built up the limits' of influence of the 
institutional level upon activities in 
the institution. In its basic purpow 
the university is an -organization; ft 
employs labour and capital which 
generate the products of teaching 
and research. . 

Equally in those basic purposes it 
functions ds a community both in 
that relationships among Us current 
members have ends in themselves 
and in that it provides supports and 
services for social cohesion. Similar- 
ly. it functions as an institution by 
the intrinsic nature of the values 
placed permanently upon activities 
such as scholarship. ... 

Each critical decision, whether it 
be to employ a new faculty member, 
erect a pew building, change the 
teaching method pf a course: etc; is 

teaching, research and related func- 
tions are too complex, interrelated 
and intangible to enable their costs, 
values, performances etc to be tally 
assessed separately, so those activi- 
ties' require a complex and. pluralistic 
form of 'qrganizafron. at the institu- 
tional level, ; : ! ' 

Its multaformed nature does -not 


sources are mvolun-. 
- . . -.■i'fc" !lary,,;fnfe Ration sblp/tvltti govCiti- 
ii: ;ment ,(ttirough - the UGCi • u* e - re ‘ 
dounctis F and Other bodies) 
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with other features, also - deriving 
from the nature of teaching and re- 
search as activities, which tnf^W the 
University unique. 1 Five examples 
illustrate the further complexity of 
the university. ; : 

Complexity of ' . purpose, ,in 
teaching, research and pufifle s*r^« 
activities the university has multl- 
piirpDses, and those purposes are dif- 
ficult to $epdra(e to the. functioning 
of the Institution (eg much of the 
scholarship activity of efr acaderpic 
cannot be clearly attributed -W' either 
(the -teaching or Jhe^fCsearch. pur- 
prise) , There 'is tiius difficulty; in <Je- 
finhta the combination of goals findlt 
• Sparatin^aetMty* forth* -production 


‘The primary operating Unite, gener- 
ally knowD as ‘disciplines’^ comprise 
a whole field of basic or applied 
knowledge. Disciplines are sub-cul- 
tures, with roots that run deep and 
wide, not mere administrative cate- 
gories which can readily be fused to 
fit a neat chart. This produces an 
uncommon centrality of each unit, 
compared with organizations in other 
domains. Each unit can claim prima- 
cy in a front-line task." 

Thus the multi-formed essence of 
the university combined with a rnnge 
of specific features makes it unique 
-as an organization. Baldridge put the. 
matter strongly ie "the organisa- 
tional characteristics of academic in- 
stitutions are so different from other 
institutions that traditional manage- 
ment theories do not apply to them . 

The nature of the university and 
the combination of the above basic 
features' 'determine i the- organization . 
and processes of thb university,; The 
' structure tlie university Is a com- 
bination of three frameworks, those 
of units, committees, and officers, 
which are sbrtietlmes confused with 
the production, governance,: and 
administration functions. ^ 1 

In regard to the units, of organiza- 
tion, the structure of base units is 
complex; units are protected by pro- 
fessional competence, and are frag- 


vary in size, •■.■r —-.— ttj 

generally iherfe is a : high number of 
small .units. The juUls sham few 
corporate tasks compared with most 
other forms of organization yet they 
are linked by cross-memberships; it is 
always difficult to create cells with 
exclusive membership in a university. 

Informal Croups operating in the 
"community^ and "institution^ ele- 
ments of tne pluralist, university in- 
teract with and condition the work of 
formni anils .within the “organiza- 
tional" element; Those.groups can be 
' based uptin class of . membership,, 
'common inicrests etc .and mahy of 
.them can be* characterized in i terms 
i' orwbat Davlci Reisman called veto 
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and supports. The relationship of an 
academic department to the disci- 
pline, or profession outside, the uni- 


versity is obvious. But such external 
supports ' are not restricted to 
academic departments; the students' 
union, the library, the computing 
centre and so on also possess sup- 
ports beyond foe institutional 
boundary. . . 

The independence .. of basic 
academic units, in particular, Is high- 
ly resilient, partly because of their 
size and internal cohesion and partly 
because of external supports; the 
strength of those basic units provides 
clear limits to effective institutional 
authority and management, (and 
thus to ‘‘top-down" innovation) un- 
less that authority is merely the 
transmission into the university of 
external requirements (eg Imple- 
mentation . qt national legislation). 
Change in fields with high institu- 
tional ; . authority (eg' budgetary 
rules) 1 is easief to obtain than change 
in' fields with' low I'iifetitationar au- 
foority (fcg teaching methods), • . 

.- BHtish unlveiilties are managed by 
committees. In many other countries 
officers are responsible to & gov- 
erning body but those officers pos- 
sess executively decision-taking pow- 
ers; the officers may receive recom- 
mendations or views from advisory 
bodies but it- is the individual officer 
who possesses the authority. In the 
British university authority Is . passed 

»m 
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influence often 
tive authority) Lpi IV***."* ■ 

, takingpower, rests with the commit-.- 
. tees. Thq need for.fconsensus dnd the 
: ; diffusion of authority are thus uhder-: 
lined: 1 ' 

Complexity- is a, key. aspect- of , foe 
university committees system. Th®, 
: ' number ' of committees Is high, . their 
average site, is large; and .they are 
not part of a Single hierarchical struct 
■ fute. The diffoslon; in Structure starts 
at foe top wbcje , responsibility is 
.! divided between P council end. a. sen- 
" ate (and, a court hr some universities) 
pose relative ferjns of reference- 
i bad powers are. ib practice, ajnabi- . 


fleet the complexity and conservatism 
of the organizational structure. The 
large “arena” committees- are. by 
their size and nature conservative yet 
at some point fo its flow every signi- 
ficant derision Is routed through at 
least one large cfonmittee. The 'smal- 
ler “elite” committees are also usual- 
ly larger than their counterparts In, 
other- organizations and they are nor- 
mally; politically representative. 
Short-tenure membership is another 
conservative factor in an environ- 
ment which requires political experi- 
ence in order to achieve movement. 


ment which 


The officer structure needs less 
emphasis since the details repeat the 
features of the committee structure. • 
The division at the top of the struc- 
ture is illustrated by the numbei'.and 
nature of statutory officers. In addi- 
tion to foe “ceremonial" officers 
whose powers are usually held in 
reserve (visitor, chancellor) the statu- 
tory officers divide into those with 
specific responsib lilies (eg: deans ot 

facilities, librarian, treasurer) and 
foose 'with general responsibilities 
(eg chairman of council, wee chan- 
ceubr, pro vice chancellor),' aitd eacn 
of them Is usually not solely re- 
sponsible to one body; the registrar 
or secretary, for example, as head of 
the administration is normally re- 
sponsible not just, to the vice chan- 
cellor but also to court, council and 
senate. 

The officer structure is therefore 
characterized by a mlxture of jay 
* * academic: staff ' 




on short tefms* in a complex pauern 

. of ambiguous chains of responaWli- . 
ties to other , office, fe and committees. 
The pluralistic nature of the- u'niversi- 
.ty is thus clearly la evidence. . 

- .* It is important to reiterate that, 
, foe joose and multi-fprjririjj natpre of 
• the university as an organization haa 
resulted from. the, basic purpbsps artd; 
activities of the. University and the 
7 history Of the university. A point 
Which Is essential to ait Understand- 
ing ;of foe limits of management in 
the’ university. : 

The author is registrar add secretary 
of the University of Sussex. 










A major rUe in application figures to 
the Bed last month is a clear sign 
that the danger which threatened tne 
decree’s existence following poor re- 
cruitment in 1980 is now past. 

It is, however, a markedly diffe- 
rent degree which is emerging from 
this critical period, and one where 
even further new developments can- 
not be disregarded as a result of 
deliberations oy Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate and the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Supply and Education 
of Teachers. 

Already as a result of government 
cuts, the qualification is being mainly 
concentrated in primary teacher 
training in the public sector, with an 
extremely limited secondary intake. 

It is likely too that in the near future 
four-year as opposed to three-year 
courses will become the norm. 

But it is not only in the public 
sector that the BEd has had to prove 
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is school experience from the very 
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ESiSi lil S f?2°?* a ,S d 'j abo being second month in November students 


But it is not only in the public kssessed as part of the degree * u , sm ? ems 

sector that the BEd has had to prove In addition the school of educa- a rea ^ y If s ^ 00 s . and are 
itself and Is changing as a result. M lion’s BEd consis^ o? a phSai what 

universities, where in comparison, education course which Professor 1 w 71 * n . .°° er - . 

there is a minimal provision of BEd Wragg says may well revolutionize F r °fess? r ^ragg points out that no 
courses, the degree has for some the stSdv- 5 the subSt one .^o is not interested in teaching 

time been competing with, 10 some! try. Abroad sdena rouise^n which experience. 
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eration of heads of local schools. 1 u on " he said r d,rCC_ 

Basically the BEd comprises the His view is shared hv ihe 
JJjJy Ewo sub i“ts in years one master of Heavitree junior/middle 
2S t '^ 0 ' except for jumor/middle school who thought that school ex- 
students who take the special j/m perience early in l the finrt tom both 
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teaching of educational theory. Professor Pring pointed out that 

prStoe in f the° firet toni°Sf tiJfSS SCh ° o1 “P erien “ 8 had already had an 
vSr Rv L he tl H™ extremely good effect on his maths 

A il f particularly valuable 


courses, the degree has for some 
time been competing with, 10 some, 
the much preferred Postgraduate 
Certificate of Education. 

At Exeter, where the school of 
education has one of the few sizeable 
university BEd courses in the coun- 
tiy - there are 1,000 applications for 
1 16 places - the 1980 crisis coincided 
with a major rethink which led to the 
creation of a completely new BEd 
four-year honours course, now in its 
second term. 

Professor Ted Wragg, director of 
tne school of education snys that one 
of the major questions they addres- 
sed was whether the BEd stood up 
t0 scrutiny as a Qualification and 
whether professional courses of this 
type should be based in universities. 

His answer and that of his depart- 
ment was a firm yes. He believes 
that on the whole the BEd can only 
be enhanced by being located in uni- 
versities, because they attract higher 
page students as well as high calibre 
staff who tend to gravitate to schools 
with a good reputation like Exeter’s. 

Other reasons which are peculiar 
to Exeter are that it carries out curri- 1 
culum development and has a strong 1 


Basically the BEd comprises the 
study of two subjects in years one 
and two, except for jumor/niiddle 
students who take the special j/m 
course instead of the second subject. 
This includes educational studies 
where a deliberate attempt has been 
made to minimize the formal 
teaching of educational theory. 

This is followed by long teaching 
practice in the first term of the third 
y«mr. By then students will have de- 
cided whether they wish the papers 
they sit in their final degree to be 
biased in favour of specific subjects, 
educational studies or to be evenlv 
divided. 3 

addition in those years the 
study of education contains two 
obligatory and at least one optional 
component. This is designed where 
possible to meet the respective needs 
of secondary and junior middle stu- 
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when the final degree has been emphasis is 011 teaching technui w 
yarded. am! skills practices acquired thS 

I knew this and, therefore, I dc- school experience in the seemffi 
1 cided to get teachers and external of the first term SCCOnd pw 

examiners to assess it. They will During tills period each of ih- ji 
award grades on an A to E scale students will obtain experience of ik 
where A is the equivalent of n first main skills of gymnastics sSS 
class degree nnd if you have high and hall games From the b efi 
marks it will influence your type of they are divided into thireB 

de S re ®‘ 1. r 1 L , cnc ' 1 of which is responsible for § 

Basically final teaching practice children and they are expected to 
occupies the whole of the first term assess each other and produce awn? 
S? y, e . ar tbree - Jt forms a significant ten critique which is then oS 
dividing line between the broader discussed! 
experiential work in years one and The need to broaden both ik 
two and the more intensive academic education of future science teadwS 
studies in years three and four. and the science curriculum in schools 

new h e£mpm S 1 d S ,dy “ thc . ,h l rd « die mnin reason behind Exelert 
raw eluent in the « ,urse « * n - decision to introduce two years 3 
th ?. studem who has ’’core science" which all studenU 

■SrEifJuJih te *? ch ' n8 P rnc[i , ce a H d have to complete irrespective of their 
still has another five terms to keep in chosen specialisms. 

d reCt y w dl t,,e work in The core consists of a broad spec- 
Prnfi'ccor w .. . , tnim from astronomy through earth 

Professor Wragg says that its Intro- sciences to life and physical sciences 

nf ncS answers y fi anot hp r criticism Astronomy was chosen specifically 
jfJSf ^ rseSl . Normally some 18 because it was felt that thlswas one 
f ap u e f ft® student area the school curriculum ought to 

t | ach fo JJ 0 wing his teaching cover but could not because so few 
practice. So we decided to bring in teachers had any knowledge of the 
th» new area where students are subject. . 

Snm1.r t ?£ n ift P j C,f l. C i.L opics “S® slo , w According to tutors on the coarse, 
or gined children and study students have been somewhat fhim- 
their advantage and that of moxed by this new approach and 
a be Said ' -u, r initial| y found it difficult because' 

are ” 5 P on “hIe for nego- there were so many new ideas hi 
“JESS thC,r P*iPJ ec ** wt h teachers in consider. As a result a discussion 
those where they period was introduced at the end of 
completed < their teaching practice, their practicals. 

1S j so assessed formally as One of the positive achievements 
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because they learn early on where 
their subject fits and relates to the 
rest of the curricula, and helps to 
lessen their tendency to isolate both 

tnampaliuA a I *_ i_ i m 


part of the degree. 
The junior/middle 


has been that students have found 
they are far more interested in the 
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mrother interesting aspect of the new other science subjects and that theft 
rJj, ‘ j?u 5 ! caU y d was entirely plan- is far more relation between these 
SnJSli f teachers; as many as than they had hitherto suspected. 

n f °i j whole day at a very Assessment procedures are still 
early stage and right the way through a evolving. The science department is 
l^ll H nu i Tlb t r East Devon primary currently experimenting with course 
^choo is were involved. profiles. This consists of a list of 
" ra ? g .P°) nt , s t , out that, statements ranging on a scale from 
mey aimed for a Jrniior/middle rather excellent to abysmal, and students 
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themselves and their subject from 
the school's programme,’’ he said. 

Students on tne whole agree that 
early school experience was valuable. 
Two jumor/middle students said that 
aithough they had been frightened 
initially, they now rather preferred 
school experience to their theoretical 
studies* 

In both cases they had been im- 

m j l j aocepted by the schools 
and had participated in a number of 
activities and ran their own projects 
tor the children, one on particular 
countries, the other on the modem 


same way as for school 
; Exeter plans to run a 
f for teaching practice to 


lints out that 
making it an 
degree is be- 
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than a strictly primary course be- 
cause of the demand created by the 
large number of such schools in the 
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Physical education at Exeter has 
been renowned for years, and Its 
reputation is likely to be further en- 
hanced by the novel approaches de- 
veloped for .the new B§d. The main 
responsibility for this Ues with Martin 
Underwood, a . tutor at the school 
who adapted research he conducted 
in a boys comprehensive school for 
the PE course. 

Martin Underwood is , particularly 
wen to move away from what he 
Minders to be a "scientific orienta- 
tion in most PE courses towards 
^grammes which are more socially 


are expected to indicate how they 
grade their knowledge and under- 
standing. 

This way the tutors hope to find 
the gaps in their knowledge and cor- 
rect these before It Is too late, espe- 
cially as this tends to hold up stu- 
dents. 

During the first two years, fill 
secondary students also have to take 
an additlonaLscience course in whka 
aspects of thfe core are studied In 
depth, In years three and four all 
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pulaory course In energy and mineral 
resources antj chemical and the En- 
vironment. as well as study - their 
main specialism In either chemistry, 
physics or biology to reach A level; 
teaching standard. 
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Several younger Dutch wriiera ot. 
this period also took up the idea mu 
distinctively European concept oi 
socialism linked to a peace mov®’ 
ment. But neither the Dutch people 
nor' Dutch students' are exclusively 

socialist. The result of a poll , of P®} 
Wd studente of the University.^ 
Amstejdam published just before tf-- 
lastT982 ; generpi election by.^ fl d ?* 
versity newspaper. Folia makes m- 
ttreshng reading. It illustrtfcd that 
write tqe . relative trend ’ of student . . 
support /or' political parties- between 

&® ^annSS geSl elections . 
6fopcjy; followed ; the national pattern, 
there ' was markedlv . hicher support. . 


, way to a period df very sew 
Wirt; The days when Dutch 
Students cpulo spend from t 
; wqrs on. a ftrst-degreo p: 
frave gone. They have gom 
• * because of sfriictural chans 
bighdr education syllabus,. 
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use by Congress of the legislative 
veto - has seemed adequate to meet 
the dangers inherent in a presidential 
system which had become the source 
of unconstitutional wars abroad and 
of illegal and clandestine activities at 
home. 

The fact that the American pres- 
idency is such a malleable and per- 
sonal office makes biography a natu- 
ral art form through which to ex- 
amine its place in the American poli- 
tical system. Both of these studies 

If - tn 


losophy or ideology - or it seems 
scruples. 

The ruthlessness of the young Lyn- 


are very self-consciously attempts to 
relate Lyndon Johnson as a man to 
the general character of American 
political life and to the condition of 
the presidency. Ronnie Dugger, 
somewhat breezily perhaps, wants to 
label the whole period between 
Franklin Roosevelt and Ronald 
Reagan as “the Johnson period" be- 


The last decade has seen a dramatic 
reassertion of congressional power 
which has made tne contemporary 
American legislature unique among 
western democracies in its ability to 
exerdse real and independent control 
over the substance and the detail of 


policy-making. The causes of this 
constitutional development are com- 
plex but one major factor was un- 
doubtedly the sudden realization of 


cause, more than any other presi- 
dent, Johnson helped to "generate 


the extent of the powers available to 
the modern presidency. The growth 
in the scope of the federal govern- 
ment's responsibilities and the posi- 
tion of the United States in the inter- 


file, values and participated in and 
then presided over the trends that 
ultimately prevailed.” The prose is 
somewhat breathless and the quality 


of analysis not always worthy of one 
who calls Henry Adams in aid in the 


national arena made the powers and 
duties of the nation's chief executive 


introduction; but then, as Dugger 
asserts, the pace of the twentieth 
century has necessitated a merging of 
the crafts of the historian and the 


correspondingly great, In the current 
American phraseology they appeared 
“simply, awesome”. 

From a position in the late 1950s 
when liberate and reformers looked 
to the man in the oval office ' to 


journalist and this development has 
forced the author to adopt a method 
unusual for traditional academics: 

I have lived in libraries and 
roamed the field, stomped off the 
cold in west Texas, wandered ab- 
out Washington, • driven winding 
roads into the mountains of north- 
ern California, reading, asking, in- 
vestigating. 

Robert Caro’s much longer study - 
the first volume runs to over 800 


provide leadership and integration 
for a system which was highly decen- 
tralized and prone to inertia, the 


tralizea and prone to inertia, the 
1970s saw the country’s highest office 


transformed, into an object of suspi- 
cion and even hatred. No president 
has served a full two terms since 
President Elsenhower and the. popu- 
larity of modern presidepts has nard- 


pages - is equally adamant about the 
significance of Johnson. For Caro, 


nam- and Watergate obviously, contri- 
buted much to this staining of. the 
presidency; but so too did the per- 
sonal styles and idiosyncracies of the 
two men who for 11, years .occupied 
the White; House and enjdyed what 
Johnson called the power to “mash 
the button," Only ; the erection of 
legislative restraints on the presiden- 
cy by the passage' of such laws as the 
War Powers Act of 197jJ ‘ and the 
Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 as well as' increased 


the Johnson presidency was one of 
the “great divides in the evolution of 
its foreign and domestic policies’’ and 
nothing less than a watershed in 
American political history. In order 


don Johnson on his path to power 
from the dirt hills of Texas through 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
in the New Deal and the House of _ 
Representatives to his first and un- 
successful Senate race in 1941 is 
compelling but hardly attractive 
reading. As with the author’s earlier 
excellent biography - a massive study 
of Robert Moses who used control of 
construction within New York both 
to build a power base for himself and 
to ensure that neither the blacks nor 
the poor benefited from the parks 
and the beaches he was so eagerly 
designing - the reader is sometimes 
forced to ask how such an unnatural, 
unpleasant and inhuman man could 
acquire power and keep it. The re- 
lentless piling up of infamy on infamy 
is thus ocassionally counter-produc- 
tive although it is a useful reminder 
that collections of interviews made 
by a library such as the Lyndon B. 
Johnson library at Austin may have a 
built-in bias calculated to present the 
subject in a favourable light. Here at 
least the deficiencies of American 
oral history are corrected as a result 
of the author’s assiduous Interviews 
of Johnson’s enemies as well as his 
friends. 

Two recurrent themes emerge in 
the discussion of Johnson's personal 
relationships. The grinding poverty 
of his Texas upbringing made him 
insecure throughout his early life and 
he was extremely competitive. If he 
could not dominate a situation or 
win a game he would not play. The 
relationship with his parents had pre- 
dictably Freudian overtones. He was 
on uneasy terms with his father; but 
his mother doted on him and seems 
to have been a dominant influence in 
his life. Mr Dugger in his book goes 
so far as to can Johnson a “mama's 
boy" but it is certain that she was 
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Lyndon Johnson, the new Congressman, meets Franklin Roosevelt for the 
Brat, time at Galveston, Texas. Between them Governor James Allred who was 
later nlrbrushed out of the picture* 


just happened to be a wealthy owner 
of a major newspaper chain, Sam 
Rayburn, who had been cultivated 
by Johnson, was betrayed by him 
when Johnson needed to steer a 


careful path through the feud be- 
tween President Roosevelt and his 


Vice-President John Garner in the 
aftermath of the court-pocking crisis 
of 1937. Thus the popular myth 
which depicts Johnson as an emo- 
tional liberal whose presidency saw 
the greatest extension of federal ac- 
tion on behalf of America’s forgotten 
minorities stands in shatp contrast to 


attention to detail and to the needs 
of individunl politicians; It was also 
the result of sneer energy and deter-, 
minallon. The work for the 1940 
congressional campaign was compa- 
rable in Caro’s opinion to the trans- 
formation by Mark Hanna in 1896 of 
political contributions from a “matter 


of political begging” to a "matter of 
systematic assessment”. Today, when 
academic commentators are prone to 
lament the decline of party . In the 
fund-raising process, it is worth re- 
membering that, long before the 
days of political consultants, the 
national parly committee efforts to 
finance their campaigns were depen- 
dent on the availability of talented 
individuals like Johnson to organize 
the process. 

What then do these two studies 
reveal about the present state of 
American politics and what reflections 
on ‘he problems of the presidency 
are prompted by their minute ex- 
amination of Johnson’s career? The. 


the biographers' presentation of a 
cold and calculating individual whose 


every step was planned and who let 
neither conviction nor feeling Inter- 
rupt his progress towards power. 

If neither ideology nor principle 
moved Johnson in these formative 
years the power of money does be- 
come very evident both as a force in 
Johnson’s own political life and in 
■the interaction between government 
and 1 business ; as a wbOte. Jahrfsojl 
whs' clearly willing . to pby.. MeJdcap 
voted in ' the 1934 campaign of Maury ] 
Maverick and it was somewhat ironic 
that he "lost" his 1941; senate bid 
because, as Roosevelt reminded, him,, ' 
"when the election is oyer you have 
to sit oil the ballot ‘.boxes , Corpora- 
: turns can how set up, their own pdU- . 
deal action committees and particl- 


to understand the history of the Uni- 
ted States in the twentieth century, 
according to Caro, it is therefore 
essential to understand the character 
of the thirty-sixth President of the 
Drifted' "States] ' And ;: Mr Cbro. then 
proceeds to document in great -detail 
the flaws and strengths of the charac- 
ter who seemed at times to “brood 
big-eared, big-nosed, huge over tjie 
entire American pohticaf landscape” 
and whp was unencumbered by phi- 


jy out 11 is certain uin sne wus ro p t his pro g r ess 
rgeiy responsible for shaping his neither ide< 

nbition to "be someone*. Other T nhn«on 


associations followed a predictable 
pattern of ruthless exploitation. His 
marriage to Lady Bird conveniently 


brought him the money he needed 
for Itis political career and she was 
sufficiently self-effacing to ignore 1 hid : 
extra-mental adventures ana his lack ; 
of attention to her. The 1 affair which 
lie conducted with Alice Glass was 
so covert that he managed at the 
same time to ingratiate Mraself With 
the man she was living with and who 


Political 

paranoia 


Yet no book-length survey of politic- 
al antimasonry as a whole has 


appealed since 1902 - until now.. 
Disappointingly, Professor Vaughn 
does not offer a boldly conceived. 


The Antimasonlc Party In the United 

States 1826-1843 

by William Preston Vaughn ■ 


skilfully organized survey, but a com- 
pilation of state studies, which do,, 
however, .accurately summarize our 


nowever, .accurately summwuo uui 
existing knowledge and provide valu- 
able information on neglected states. 


Iw wuiinm a r . able Information on neglected states. 

HfiJSSr j? -0 ? J au * hi ; on His main original revelation is that,. 

Kentucky, ,£ 12 .8° . { n t he "infected” states, freemasonry 
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regarded as a joker a hundred and vive for years. ■ ■■ r _ 

fifty -years ago many 'Americans:.- ProfessOtVaughn arguci that aim? 
ieared. it as a: godless secret! society, 1 masonry flourished as a political par- 
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had formed a deep antipathy to the. 
natioi\ally dominant Jacksonian 
Democrats which prevented coalition 
with them. In New York, however, a 
significant section of antlmasonic 
support probably came from those 
who haa previously supported the 
state party that backed Jackson: was 
not this why antimasonic leaders 
thought the cause would be ruined 
there if John Quincy Adams, Jack- 
son’s opponent in 1828* became their 


rpst.. obvious point which .Mr C^arO 
wants jo inake is thrit .the 'elements of 
consistent 'ideology and priricipfo 
w etc lacking id Johnson’s make-up. 
Lyndon Johnson would, .'as one acf 


quaintainde piit It. '.bd found' at nd 
banlcades.' Yet what, also emerges 


from the biography, is the extent :lq .'. 
which the political system is based 


E ate directly in the political process 
ut, when Johnson was seeking to 
raise political money in the interwar 
period, the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act in theolry precluded direct poli- 
tical contributions. In fact, of course, 
politicians and businessmen found in- 


upon, pragmatism, 'self-interest and. 


even, corruption. Hid person with 
moral, scruples who is unaware of the . 
power of business and, wealth w|ll . 
never reach the presidency because 
he .or she will probably not make it 
to election as local dog-catcher,. 
Whatever the criticism heaped on 
Johiiison as an individual and whatev- 
er befell the presidency after his de- 
cision pot to Beek re-election, his 
presidency was the perhaps the laSt 
to "combine a professional , qqabty 


numerable ingenious wnys of getting . 
round the letter of the law and one 


candidate in 1832? . Only in Pennsyl- 
vacia bad a. majority 61 ■ antimasonic ! . 
voters previously been ■ Jacksbni^n'. .* - 
* The author, indeed,- 'mimes ( thtf- j 

whole . life 1 r and s'diil : bf the thing!' . 
What of the evidence that many anfir' . 
masons were protesting against "yil- 
lage aristocracy”, the landed, mer- 
cantile and professional elites which.; 
dominated many rural ■ areas? He 
appreciates the power of- religious 
motivations, but misses ; both the - 
growth of evangelical hostility to, 
masonry itipnediately before the 
Morgan affair and the bitter ;opppsi-. 
tion to aritimasonry expressed by 
many non-masons .of a liberal and 
freethlnking outlook. .The moralistic 
enthusiasms' . Of ' many evaiigelicals 
made tltem/ the liast reliable Action, . 
of the' ahtiJacksonian.ppposltion,. al- 
ways likely tp, be dravm towards. . 
third parties, opposed some Jm- ; . 

1 moral and pernicious institution r be ft - 

feemwoniy-.qf, >0*0 .omipqusly,; 
Slavery. 1 .: -sh; 


c°ns piling to undermine the moral ty only in those states where the 
• ana pplltical integrity of the republic* . existing two-party system was weak 
twi- j : nr fmrhired. Even there, however, 


InverilgaHons 


coalitions and alliances, with j 
ijor riartle* (even though pur 1 -, 
Its ranks objected to cobperat- 

. ' .III' .rinahJka' 
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date, whbm it- chose in ttte ffist-fever wra, 

• In‘. the last thirty years 'historians jacksotiiari 'Democrats. V, 

ripus phchorOenonrbf- the ; Antimaso-. ; ; Unfortunately, this not umoofoo- . 
niC;P^rty,:,a£ati. example r of-poUtical, abIe argument J- - pwented . jn®- 


round the letter of the law and one 
of the best researched and argued 
parts of Caro’s biography , is the analy- 
sis of how Brown' ana. Root, a major 
construction - firm ploughed money 


a professional , qqqtity 


with' a coherent agendn, The prefeS- 
siqnhlism may have ireeh a : wheeling 
and dcalfng despised by such “clean” . 
poUflejans . as Jifomy. parferj’ bqi 

il! , f rAi.iul If im. - 


'trfbqtirig much 'bf ' (Hat! money j to • 
candidates .who were thferi in his 
debt. Die money did not only come ■ 
from this firm; H also was gained 
from a range of new fabulously weal- . 
thy oilmen from Texas who. In return 
for their : subventions Were to reap, 
.handsome legislative' regards and ac- 
quire influence arid . access; in" 
Washington. . ' 

As Caro points out; hqwpver, 
Johnson's ! : work '.with democratic 1 
candidates during the 1940' campaign , 
was -remarkable not' merely for thfe ‘ 
extent to' which he raised money fqr " 
iheiri aqd then distributed the cash i ri - 
effective ''and ' appropriate, places. , It 
WaS unusual also for the extajlt to ►' 
\vhich he was jnvpjved’ in . Ofiier 
ts of the corigressiorial ■cafo- . ,; . 

S s ihcluditig liaison with - the . 
s Hdiiae find throu^fi the White 


n\: 

■ r i-a'.- 

• 

; f i !■ 

i 5"j : 5 

•MU 


then' ’president Carter fopnd it im- 
possible to get any of his policies 
implemented even oy a Democratic : 
Congress. And, if the agenda of the 
Great Society now seems misguided. 


it Instill the case that in the years of 
the 1060s Hacks were finally given 


the 1960s blacks were finally given 
.full civil rights and such inqovatldns 
as medicaf aid foie, the poor Were 
introduced in the face of .oppositiqp' 
from vested interests. ,, • 

; Both! biographies aro enjoyable 
reading ana- Mr -..Caro’s .book, , is ., 
obviously; a. , major contribution,, to. 

' L'nmiilarlnA ' nf Intininll'l’ rnlf» In 


niCiPartyy^ an.ejrainple ot-poUtical / abie argument te-_ pr^nted ^m 
’ ,P^w?q$, a$ a lefdnnirig i&'fengelical almost no. sense of the elector^ reali-; 


Donald Ratcliffe 


White House find thrqugfi the White 
House wijh the adpajiraepte’ so thrit- \ 
the maxim am use could ;be made of. 
oatranage. bublic works. arid federal"' 


DonaU Ratcliff*: It sCnldr lecturer M 
bistort at the university m DufkartU- ■ 




arid federal 'scepticism. . 


that American society wej;e. different 
grid that the idealism of the foundtdg 
fathers permeated Texas gnd Tam- 
many Hall, the tonife is perhaps mis- : 
guided.' Bpth books should, be 1 re^d 
in ^mall dosea and,, if not wjth .a 
pjriqh of Salt; at least a touch; of 


. i - f A ■ J nli • .1 • f Ja y V v.^ 1 


: Gillian'. Peel* Is q feljow of Lfuty 
Mafgatet Hall ,' ! ^ , r 
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BOOKS 

Quantum 

physics 

without 

tears 


TJm Cosmic Code: qiuotum physics 
as the language of Nature 
by Heinz R. Pagels 
Michael Joseph, £10.95 
ISBN 0 7181 2217 8 

During this century the gap between 
the physicist and even the educated 
layman has widened. The literate but 
not numerate person know of the 


led to* Sswr a^d J? g one ’„. 1 f ° und that r E . !dred g e and field observations and then lahoru- 

tion - ‘T hJvP. M'rf ° f lt ,s P° orly lory studies. Though often lacking in 

made thU ie^rl^Ur thari uSZF The adversary approach to detail, this emphafis on what to tin 

be “use I KC to make t’ !5* nCe 15 “ “Rewarding as the and how to do it will be much 

k tfstiaffi stswr^a : - 

p ■ ,s *. a P u J®.'y fictitious narra- One major theme is plate teclo- 

tr, „„ fn ni« Rlnti nmviilp« an extended sec- 


q There™are J a'niimber of deDlorable J?' S Jul 8 !? l?™ to use *9 nics - Dlatt provides an extended sec- 

lapses. The nature of Bohr's reply to DanSnVtheor?? Aitteueh^t^^ £°” P lale . toeory nnd sedimentary 
Einstein’s “clock-in-ihe-box" nara- Il!S Although the then- basin formation in his introduction. 

dox, which tried to disprove quan- SISerstand^if tL ol . m . ad f^. uate and throughout the book, a sedi- 
tum mechanics, is garbled, and q so is scale Jhe^u re Sf fnhimanr^TnH ment S , composition, di- 

the description of the “Einstein- 0 f he Vn-riK Ifl Jimh/nln ? “r d agenesis and depositional envinm- 
Po dolsky- Rosen ” paradox. As an Kn to i & adSdSa? "* related lo platc felonies, 

illustration of a physical object that marram mnem of evoluUon even As lo be expected with a single 

Sf n fh be il n i 0ne ° f ,W ? ft tes the s P in he explicitly stated that it was not a “ th . or book attempting to cover the 
of the helium atom is chosen, when the only one Even ifmodeT ^ who,e ficld of sedimentary petrology, 

* , the / ew a '°™ porters of°a 6 g r ^^ist interpretation the ? are shortcomings is a 
nrio^n U if S ?Ki’ -r« e cx P la ™ ltlon °f the ruled out any rapid chances fand sandstone sedimentologist nnd this is 
2$™ th ? dl ? er ? nc ® between past, they do no0 w3 that int?roret a s . hown by his cursory treatment of 
dife CS t (thC r n arrOW °j *» SI o wKy M taTto ,imest t 0 ? es: 9^-generolized and in- 
Ume ) is difficult to follow and merit the epithet ‘‘myth’^ Finally S? m P Iete .’ Bttle on carbonate 

The historv is nr« • r»ti u l. when even tae best-documented evi- ^agenesis ° n the whole the photo- 
When Bo S nrnnSl rh 1 ?? ky i dence of ra P id change (Williamsons I ™ ( ™S ra P l, . s . especially (he scanning 
inr2?nr^»iSn P «??P^ d tf, e statistical study of the molluscs of Lake Turka- f lectron micrographs, are very good, 

-) *<* place flre ve^ few 

- = ... ra ”" aione •« the 0 f generations, is gradual chance so ew diagrams and even more photo- 

... ... & cnange so graohs come from other dcodIc’s 


rapid progress physics has made, and u,w *'V l u " u »««■»»**« «««ie , « t . JC 
he knows some of the names associ- W OI Jty of physicists agreed with 
ated with this progress - he has at If was Schrfidinger, not Dirac, 
u. n i Dn who proved the erTiiiv»b>nro nt 


least heard 


unstein. 


knows lie is paying, through taxes, 
for some of the enormous tools the 
particle physicists are using. He 


, “ ■■ Ml* I'l.ULV 

micrographs, especially (he scanning 
electron micrographs, are very goou, 
but surprisingly there are very few 
new diagrams and even more photo- 
graphs come from other people’s 
papers and books. 

Blatt’s book finishes with two cu- 


of physicists agreed with "fictitious"? ’ - 

agjE %£%S£j> a\ftsss 

approach^ 8 Schrfldinger s change to nothing more than adap^ 22? chapte ” ■ on h ? w sed ‘mentolo- 

Many may enjoy the author’s en *"* cha i! 8c in 8ene content and f ™’ SlSfV 8 undertaken. In the 
I'/ri'. me^aumors en- quency between snecint. whir-h n™,.. penultimate, he gives several exam- 


S between species, which they 
enze as one of the greatest 


myths of twenlieth-centuiy 


jeatest 

iology. 


penultimate, he gives several exam- 
ples of how research projects are 
initiated, undertaken and concluded; 
and in the final chapter, he discusses 


o* HHuivai uiugnosiics ana l rf uy uliicis, mey 

treatment, for many arguably good shou,d “Of. despair. They are not 
things, such as radio, televisioji and aecessa ™y incapable of following the 
the computer, and many bad things, e ? s . of sconce in outline - the 
• simh ns ni»<r« B r mnmu limitations may be the teacher's, not 


<y- 


•such as nuclear weapons “ “uuun« 

. But how it is done, and what the fhe P u P irs - 
physicist is searchina for today, he „ ' , 

usually has no idea. There are three Rudol 

obstacles to his understanding. First 

fhe content of this century’s discover- ^lr Rua 
i« is best explained in the language sor of 
of mathematics; secondly, even when Oxford. 
they talk prose the physidsts have 
evolved a jargon of their own, in 
which many words have a meaning m 
unfamiliar to the uninitiated; and I V 
finally, the story to be told is a long 1 
series of chapters. In which the ex- « 
planation of each requires the under- f 
standing of the previous ones. The JLctf 
physicist has learned this story during 

alonv BIUmMlrMhlM. — - . 1 ® . 


To them, this view has also imnlied .*'*-*k*»«, 

that, because one species can chanae bow a * Pf 0 ^ 1 b e planned and 
into another, it foJJows that species **f cuted i outluung the field and 
have no identity, discreteness or real- !? , mtory technic l uc s available, 
ity. Having set up this straw man, . Finally, for the unwary, it should 

Ho rt,j. I . 


Finally, for the unwary, it should 
be mentioned that much of this book 
is contained within another textbook 
Petrology: igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic (Freeman, 1982), which 
Blatt co-authored with E. G. 


• i j.l ;- ; i 




: ffW' (wJdch : lsj ; . possible), - .it' gOts 


fhe pupil’s. 

ine y then portray themselves as, in P® niennonea mat muen or ems poor 

Rudolf Peierls 10 f0 ^ upon a re * S “ n . tamed ^thin another textbook 

— . scientific world the self-evi- Petr °Iogy: igneous, sedimentary and 

Sir Rudolf Pelerlt Li t dCnt Y? Ct ba s P ecies a « real in time metamorphic (Freeman, 1982), which 

sor of physics in 1^1^^ 5J rl “ Jf 1 Spaco ’ «*> procla ™ that g la « ^-authored vdth E. G 

Oxford. y University of therefore "our conventional expecta- Bhlers. Blatt’s Sedimentary Petrolo - 

tion of what the results of the evolu- & should provide additional reading 

tionary process ought to be like “ a L tter f or British undergraduates 
— , SJJJtp dramatically". "The myth ^though it is difficult to se% it catch- 

I that change itself produces new spe- In §. on as the standard text for 

X M. dL l Oi • SS 18 Ins . tead it is new species sedimentary petrology courses, espe- 

- _ «ems to JJUr when there are other, ?ar 

- play, P? with worda ; and batter texts available. 

I3CI L S y on,y chan F’ eItber of the en- ColUnson and Tliompson’s book is 

1WVl * nranment or of the genotype. ™ “ »ort of teach yoursefnuldeto the 

iTh _ Mv4lio . „ — •* — — —r— ,J2' ed to the ^ppearar\ce of a new . recognition, desenption and inter- 
Tne Myths of Human Evolution aperfes.- • .*•.,• \ pretatlon of sedimentary structures 

by NUcs Ek^edge and Ian Tatteraall 5 nden ?y W oversimplify, or Th® latter «e common features of 

£olumbfc University Press, $22,50 ■ ■ ° ver- diamanze the weaknesses of “dnnents and sedimentarv rockK 

ISBN Va$l 05144-?^ ^ ■ • ■ • Brr?fr ^ a bad en °4 hy crosion^efore demisi- 

vree in. our debates within' the wnHH d 9 n , by sediment movement and the 


Tract or 
fact? 


surely only change, either of the en- 
virojiment or of the genotype, can 
■SUISSJ?*. *9 th® jlpjwararys of a new 


Ian Tatteraall 


ISBN 0 2n 05144 1 


' Sf tle l0 au^encM d evS^^e. ilJeasv ■ h “ J°° k P rovokes an of 
severely. »»««i. e ven morft uneasy fcellna that here is yet "ad the o 

, Such are the handicaps with which ° f . u , cr 9 aliooi st tracts them M |yes 

the writer of a general ’intelligible i» an e ^? udon ” a worry an d tralnir 

'!>• »xcitem“, is?, "iap'ssit Yot ■ j 


tendency to oversimplify, or 
^■ drB r“ e tbe weaknesses of 
an opponents wew. is a bad enough 

nf C «Ji 0Ur ^h®*® 8 within the world 
, bat at least those who 
read the original scientific literature 
™ H m “Ji V ® s have enough knowledge 
a " d b 2j rung detect those misrep- 
af non V )r ofessionah 

at whom. Eldredge antf Tatteraall’s 


v ■) ■ • . “1 1 


tojihe*! readeMhe oxcJtem^S ISTM tl,sto l 7' Yot 

with which the scientist uncover* the snml shp , , i t I P? m Phiet on 

secrets of the laws of juture because ppHtjcal or other 

ottiy then will the reader, feel mot? S lta ® e for distributions pur- 
y ated «o «ay with him through some- C£ V** Sanda"). and anti-evp- 
times difficult explanations. Tn ihu 'otlonist it is, • at least in a. limited 


S?Jj. S-au ^ 0 7^ ork in tb e Amerr al whom Eldredge and T attenaU’i 
S?» h S U f Ul rL < l f N ?toral Histoiy, Yet . hook Is • directed, lacks that back- 
Mml f A Sh °u : PpMwt on Srouiid.. Since the book also lacks 

SISp PpHticBl or other B "y bibliography, he is also provided 

topic, suitable for distribution ; or ptir- . ^J 1 no opportunity to widen his 

nnflAMibia^iMA an 4 “ 


ohly then will the reader! feel 

vated to stay with him through ^om£ ISSSrJ PtoWnda"), and auti-ivp- understanding and to;obtain V more 
times difficult explanations. In°?hk ^n° nlst ,l l8 -: at , P ast i" a ^limited . Wowatatfve view. But i5m, 9 gSSta 

respect, PagCls does unusually well M nij« .j-a. • not the purpose of a tract, 

2?! ipfeq&iis. exdtemeS!‘ y coS thft **** ^ ^ U 

strongly. ^ the .Barry .Cox . 

next ii. ■. : nature.' and pattern. '.of evnlnHrin’ io — T • * ~ ' 



right pieceSof ffi 

presept omy a summary, i no read: ^. 3 i«^by. the educated man 

er. would stay th?t;thfe' 

acc°» n , of V ,hi dJE'. sS -om, 


tion, by sediment movement and the 
migration of bedforms during deposi- 

££. “1 & , vado V s physical, che- 
mical and biological processes oper- 
ating after a sediment has been de- 
jmslted. The study of sedimentary 1 
“f’ ft? 1 ® w * lh a^usideratlon 
a s 9 d ™ ent ’ s composition and tox- 
27’thJ M 1 ® basis of facids analysis 

ori^"sr ,n,orpreJo " 

.g'tsfayrsrT' 

2£ft" tary structures, by 

■ sWps? jsn in- 


^ hea<l j>f depart* LSf l 1 ? 11 ®® nesls » and In- 

; . s ./ Mo;wa ,„„ g , Co c. 

' ' ' V ^d where a sediment was deposited 


lytag only and always' a 
an “ ; s inevitable .. progres 


■g^«5TB5. , S5a 

^-..p.^. to the reader (answers 


:. But unfortumtetythesHme cannnt &2LI2T S* P ’ "l” V ” W «hn 5 t 

on the qpestion of avoiding ftnull!SS Ste .i.* .51 of punctuated Sedimentarv L — ■■ — 1 °P® n University course bonk • • an 


chapter . on : 
The 1 bdak 
treatment q: 


•^tmsp6rt,' : ;a - very .pseftii 

on this topic* Is provided. 

P?,®?*. a comprehensive 
®U : structures , lpsand- 


aon ana • ••••-. . 

m - ;: j i,v . Shines I, and mudroob buf^»TT" 



Th® ho i ,k should he mosu2? 
uiulcrgraduaics doing sVdiS, 1 ® 
Bical field projects 

sliniild a |so provide gotS^J 
ptementnry rending f or 
gy Itfciurc-luborotmy courm ^ ^ 

Maurice Tucker *■ 

5!a¥^ 

Star- 
gazing 

l hc Physical Universe: an IntrodireUoT 
to astronomy 
by Frank II. Shu 
Oxford University Press, £14 95 
ISBN 0 19 855706 X 

Astronomers nave a tendency lo<m 
sider themselves potential experts ca 
all the sciences. Some justification fix 
his may derive both from Uie notion 
that astronomy is the oldest science 
and from the fact that it deals mi 
almost all of the knowable Universe: ii 
other words, everything apart from 
that which lies within plus or minus a 
few kilometres of the Earth's surface. 
The Physical Universe demonstrates 
this viewpoint in a creditable way. 
Much of physics, plus some biology, 
geology and chemistry are to be found 
dearly explained In nearly 600 doubk- 
column pages. 

Frank Shu believes that the well- 
educated person should know about 
science. He leads the reader through 
elementary physics (the radiation lam, 
quantum mechanics, relativity) into 
the evolution of stars and the maze of 
phenomena that are found in them. He 
believes that we should all understand 
the use of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, for example, and repeatedly 
emphasizes the unity of science. 
Seemingly complex phenomena can be 
reduced to, or at least constrained by,a 
few simple laws. 

The discussion is dear, detailed 
and, above all,' complete. Superla- 
tives are used only where necessary. 
The reader will feel that the author 
is trying to reason carefully with him, 
rather than impress him with his 
knowledge (or Journalese), The level 
corresponds to .that of a sixth-form 
science book, although anyone with 
the equivalent O-level mathematics 
and physics should be able to gel. 
through most of it. There is some 
algebra, but mostly in problems ■ 
which can be skipped. 

Introductory astronomy courses 
ate given to large numbers of non- 
science (and science) college students 
m the United States, and this text is 
derived from the lecture notes for one 
■ such course. Most branches of astro- 
nomy are covered but with a major 
emphasis on stars and galaxies. 
Planets, which usually constitute most 
of the popular or semi-popular booo 
written in Britain, ore carefully, re* 
verod in a few chapters at the eftd. 

: Black holes. SS433, X-ray, Wawgf. 

1 superluminal sources, massive peutd- 
nos, broken symmetries, supe,^: 

, metries and other recent exotica o» 

astronomy and physica are all coveted. 

. Each chapter ends with a set of atimu- 
• lating philosophical remarks." 

; My only briticism is of th? colour 

S lates. Too much space is wasted oo. 
iB white suhrounds and In the'eremti* 

! a " d aoyeral are upside-down. TUMg 
1 toem irrelevant, but familiarity 
Sf touching; However, tfiost of the 
.black ahd white pictures and (bo^raph 5 
: Bn l dl ^ ram « “0 very dpSf.’ ' . lo 
. \ The Physical Universe oan be bigWy 




: universe cap 

-recommended; It is thd best detailed 
; introduction, that has yet been written 
on astronomy. Anyone wit ban interest 
,,in science will profit from reading tnts 
boo . k and most will learn far more than 
'they bad expected! ‘ • > - 


• Panels Is brave bnou^i to make V history, 

serious effort to explain^ the deop each^ihe Aarecteb 

questions of the ihWetation of 


ta of hoi 



se, fair; (his a 


IT • . H4VU 

®eoecology fanti 




i- T - . 7, HUSBT’ 

hon^, and if. one fs. to get any tinder- 
standing of them across; one hais to 
b ® very simple, dear, and preferably 
brief. ■ Here Page}* is- vety ' tbcig^ 


better interpreted by fi 
equilibria model than :t 
1st model; ' . ; ) . 

• iAIQibtigh the debate 


hS ih? 9ld f n ' ering,. tne 
ithc raatori 
mo :by the gredbal- , intents i is i 


ly/Wch^fSorth^!;. 



le'vtihhl 


irh • 


l-V.Wl* 

l ®- next step/ 


j 



4- C Fabiqn is Royal Society Research 

imbri% al t he In * atu<e ofAsironmy, 

.. ,u A •. 

f apere preaerited & a symposium at 
K 1 ®, American A^Sdciatidn of Physical 
Anthropologists' V :r fiftietb ■; annual 
.to Abrifr 5 1981 , ; have', beep 
published' as A History :6f American 

m^tcaijihthwpohW mfcmo by : 


V ^ Fhfstcal jihthropology $3&-!980 by 
; • f Academic Press atVjE9.40 r ! ' .. . 

; ' ^ 
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Dramatic ? 
occasions l 

The Children of Paul's; the story J 
of a theatre company 1553-1608 j|r 
by Reavley Galr m 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 Q f 
ISBN 0 521 24360 2 A 

Elizabethan Popular Theatre: plays di 
fn performance J 

by Michael Hattaway T 

Routiedge & Kegan Paul, £14.95 se 
I SBN 0 7100 9052 8 ; {[l 

Reavley Gair’s scholarly narrative is 
‘‘designed as a social and literary 
history of England’s first permanent- 
ly based drama company ... and it ' 
seeks to challenge some of the ortho- 'r 
doxies about the theatre of the chil- IjJ 

dren". . . , al 

These orthodoxies are not, how- 
ever, challenged immediately. There " 
is a chapter on the church building “ 
Itself from the fire of 1561 lo the 
“wofull spectacle” it presented in 
1658, then a chapter on the precise ' 
location of the playhouse and its . 
probable physical characteristics, and 
not until page 75 (nearly halfway , 
through the book) do we meet the " 
children themselves and their plays. 
But what follows is worth waiting i 
for. < 

Tbe discussion of Redford’s Mr * 
and Science illuminates the text, l 
though Gair is not fearful of conjec- 
ture when he comes to the music, 
building up an interpretation on a . 
very slender basis of fact, though 
qualified by: “the implication may be [ 
... but it is possible . . . perhaps 
... it could well be". So few plays * 
have survived that there is precious 1 ; 
little evidence for this early period.. . 
It is when he comes to the plays Lyly 
wrote for Paul's Boys that Gair 
writes with greater authority. The 
.theatrical analysis of Callathea, in . 
particular, is richly revealing, and he 
concludes that “Lyly's dramatic pro- [ 
ductions for the Children of Paul’s ] 
caused a narrowing in the size of the / 
audience ... but ... he expanded 
the potential implications of his plays ' 
beyond the immediate impact of the 1 
spectacle in the theatre’’. 

In 1590-91 playing ceased at Paul’s i 
until 1599, and Gair's fourth chapter 
chronicles the interlude, introducing 
us to (amohe others) the Canon; 
Ambrose Goulding, father confessor 
to the choristers,, a contentious and 
turbulent man" who 6nce slipped out 
of a sermon by Dean Nowell and; 
“beate one George Hopkins very 
sore at Mr Sleggs doore‘ f and crept 
back in without his absence being 
noticed, Gair finds colourful human 
life. in the cathedral deeds and docu- 
• , meats -fthlch are a large part of his . 

. i. source material, 

V The ’account he gives oF Marstbn’s 
Antonio arid Memo, Jack Drum’s 
Entertainment and Antonio's Revenge 
;is masterly, with complex analyses of 
the staging, the use of the musical 
choriBten as actors, and exploitation, 
of the indoor environment. Marstoq 
gives us an insight into the audience 
; a t Paul’s: “A man shall not; be 
dioakte/With the stench of Garlicke, 
nor be pasted/To the barmy laefcet of 
t a Beer-brewer"; Indeed, It Is Mar^ 
rton more than anyone who offers 
: intimate glimpses; of the organ- 
ization, structure and operational. pat- 
tern of . the. choristers' ; The -.decline 
of the Children of Patti’s was due to 
plague, a change, in. fashion, and the 
new Puritanism ‘'.which demanded 
the; expulsion- of , plays from- sacred 
precincts". • • Professor, Gair : has . 
chronicled the rise and fall faithfully, 

• fully, and with scrupulous attention 
. to scholarly detail; ; Quotations from 

• manuscripts ■ aire : unexpb nddd ; and in : 
priglna) spelling, • If is interesting to. 

• learn of l “ boies . pissinge 1 upiori 

atones |n the Chiirche, by st. ffalthes- 
doft, to slide upon 6s uppon ysse’’;. 
but' it. wquld be. no Hess interesting in 
modem spelling. . - , i • ■ . 

; - MJchael - Hattaway’s account of- 
jPlaya in; performance’, is very dif- 
. . rerentj bot just as much a contribution 
to knowledge apd understanding. It 
■ •' ^ whole, wide, range : orEti- 


t)ne might be a tittle daunted by the 
introduction, when it suggests that 
"dramatists resisted the restrictive- 
ness of the universal when reduced 
to the socially normative”, but the 
chapters on playhouses and stages, 
performances, and players and play- 
ing are models of expository clarity. 
Particularly brilliant is H:it taw ay's 
synthesis of the vast amount that has 
been discovered and conjectured ab- 
out the Elizabethan public play- 
house. and especially commendable 
is his refusal to generalize: "It is 
impossible therefore to produce one 
monolithic theory about the nature 
of the Elizabethan public playhouses. 

All we can do is discuss the effects of 
different sorts of playing spaces and 
different sorts of dramatic occasion”. 
This is good scholarship and sound 
sense. 

Central to Hatlaway's account of 
theatres, stages and acting styles is 
his assertion that in Elizabethan dra- 
ma there is little verisimilitude and 
"no attempt to persuade the audi- 
ence that they are privileged specta- 
tors of a particular event that might 
have happened thus in the past”. 
This is shrewdly phrased and prob- _ 
ably true, and it emphasizes the spe- 
cial quality of the actor-audience re- ^ 
lationship in the period Hattaway * 
considers - the 1590s. T 

In part two Hattaway offers de- ■ 
tailed consideration of The Spanish < 
Tragedy, Mucedorus, Edward II, ; 
Doctor Faustus and Tims Androni- , 
cus. The dozen or so pages on Muce- | 
dorus are a superb enforcement of j 
Hattaway’s thesis that “the printed 
texts are records of only a part of 
Elizabethan plays. The effect of per- 
formances must have derived as 
much from music and spectacle as . 
from the working out of plot and the . 
creation of character". The long 
analysis of the King’s death scene in 
Edward II combines a full knowledge 
of literary history with the special 
insights of a theatre director. Time 
and again Hattaway tights up his 
. discussion of a play by reference to 
1 recent professional productions, or to 
; his own attempts to work out how a 
. scene should be staged. 

This book opens fresh perspectives. 

: and sets new horizons in the study of 
. Elizabethan drama. It is the polished 
; product of a remarkably lively mind. 

\ B rian Morris 

| Brian Morris is Principal of Saint 
. David’s University College, Lampeter. 

s- 

| Shelley’s 
5 anarchism 

J Radical Shelley: the philosophical 
g anarchism and Utopian, thought of 
n Percy Bysshe Shelley 
i- by Michael Henry Scrivener 
is . Princeton University Press, £21.20 
, ISBN 0 691 06525 X ■ 

’j Recent criticism of Shelley has 
<e tended, to focus on his sceptical ten- 
>f dencies and to emphasize the hesi- 
i\ fancies and Ironies which qualify the 
>n affirmative impulse of his poetry, 
in The . trumpet of a prophecy is now. 
* heard to play a fractured add esS. 
w confident musio . In .a troubled ■ key 
s, 1 which is mpre sympathepc to jpe 
yf ears of the contemporary listener., 
r- Yet this shift of emphasis has also 
rs tended to detach Shelley from the 
a- environment out of. which he 
I- emerged and against which, in so 
le many ways, he was in revolt.. In 
to particular, it seems to present Shel-, 
ie ley the tortured philosopher at the 
;d expense of Shelley the radical. 



inwardness or a responsiveness to the 
distinctively poetic features of Shel- 


ley’s work. 

This book concentrates on one sig- 
nificant nspect of Shelley’s politics 
docs not have a great deal to tell 


docs not have a great deal to tell us 
about Shelley's interest in European 
politics and, although some pAges are 
devoted to Hellas, it seems to mini- 
mize the importance of Hellenism in 
the development of Shelley’s Utopian 
ideal. It adds to but does not super- 
sede the valuable studies by K. N. 
Cameron and P. M. S. Dawsom We 
still need a reading of the political 
poetry which can combine critical 
tact and insight with cold-eyed objec- 
tivity. 

Timothy Webb 

Timothy Webb is reader in English at 
the University of York. 


Shelley, by Amelia Curran 


quenchable desire to see a juster _ ^ 

society. Nor is this a naive or simple- w mA n tePflCV . .h B 

minded corrective. Professor Scriven- 0r ?“ ly 1 wlrA 

er has learnt the lessons of recent twrhnojogizlng of the word 
criticism and his readings both of by Waller J. Ong 
Shelley’s works and of the patterns Methuen, £7.95 and £3.50 
of his intellectual life find room for ISBN 0 416 71370 X and 71380 7 


Uses of 
literacy 

Orallty and literacy: (he 
technologlzlng of the word 


stupid? Tf one accepts that all the 
data in the syllogism are true, then 
certainly his answer was wrong. On 
the other hand the data are pretty 
evidently suspect. In Uzbekistan 
there were clearly black bears, and 
quite likely some snow as well. The 
answer depends on whether you 
want to pass the test, or to know 
about bears. In similar ways (as Ong 
shows with a wealth of reference to 
many cultures) orality co-exists with 
aggregative structures, audience par- 
ticipation, "heavy” characters and 
story-lines, efforts to grasp the full- 
ness of single situations; literacy 
with statistics, manipulations, and 
what seems often a kind of clever 
dishonesty. 

The universality of Ong's scenario 
is enough to provoke dissent, how- 
ever, and there are a couple of places 
where it might accept modification. 
One point is that since the authofs 
main interest is psychology, his 
literary scholarship can look out of 
date. It has been Obvious for some 
time in Old English studies that the 
oral/llterary distinction cannot be 
sharply drawn. Orallty is supposed to 
be indicated, in poetry, by the pre- 
sence of mnemonic "formulas’’, and 
. Indeed one cannot imagine an orally- 
composed poetry without such 
things: they nave been the mainstay 
of modern studies. The trouble is 
that formulas keep on being used by 
authors who can perfectly clearly 
read and write. Their thought-pro- 
■ cesses remained "residually oral". 


T|' n# - Annrnni 1 - - - - ~ icnu uiiu wmw. iliv.ii mviigm f ,w 

iwimnnAfMni' Shelley’s characteristic questionings Th „ rpnfrn i cnbieci of Professor cesses remained "residually oral". 
£XrceLn 5 and hcsita ’ ions without undermining On P ’s bonk is the "nsvehod vnamics’ ‘ Ong would say. But if the thought- 
enforcement of ^ centrality of his commitment to 2 n | i, processes were not in practice tie? to 
ini. » K hope and hi, dedication 10 the ideals ? f c .u*? r "' „ ow S ™ orality, how can we eay there is a 

le effect of Der of progress and reform. imagined & our culture on^ the cause-and-effect relation? The notion 

VP defied as To establish a context and a begin- f . h isteracv^ whUe of a “mindset” here looms large; but 

S ±24 a ning for Shelley’s yistonary radical- it is a vague concept, like a Sovaya 


™Sd G te a wrsfof Godwin’s kSow^to even tS imeltiglVof 
modified ,ater yejsion Godwn s mcdjeval aut hors, let alone preliter- 

anarchtsm was closer to that of Shel- hards - silent readme list-ms kina 
ley than is often supposed, while son m ^ alSrS 

and father-in-law shared a belief in behind those a whole host of 


n’.l 5< ^ a 'l subtl=rdet"ermincr 3 . Ail thought is 

w^asfiMisgs =s-s.« eparji 

a genume jCommitmenl ‘to radical writing and rea ding. On the face of 
politics, they d Sj u, *Jjj t . * it, this seems unlikely. Most of us. if 

crowd. Such ^toroalist ^ have to think things over - even 

were common among the leaders of „ . . j truths” — are likely not to do 
the reform Jf L v < i e !i y so pen in hand, so it seems only 

demonstrated that even Shelleys cm- reBS o nab i e t h Q t our ancestors might 
sade to repeal Large codes of fraud haye ac bi eV ed the same effect oy 
and woe was shaped and li ™ ^ ^ o in ruR ii na tive walks as well. 

iS»ne of -M b plnsc. Professor Scrivener ? y _ 1 ^^« y f PI. . 


some extent by the inherited assump- 
tions of his class. Professor Scrivener 


it is a vague concept, tike a Novaya 
Zemblan bear. 

In similar style Ong asserts that 
the heroic traditions of early Europe 
are explained best by "the needs of 
oral noetic processes". The likes of 
Odysseus. Cerberus or Beowulf are 
intrinsically more memorable than an 
Updike hero, say, or a George 
Smiley. It is literacy that changes 
hero-style, then: “the situation nas 
nothing to do with a putative ‘loss of 
ideals' “. Loss of Ideals and literacy, 
though, are far from being the onty 
reason one could think of for this 
extremely broad phenomenon. 
Heroic ideals might well change, for 
instance, under the impact of money: 
a . “technology" just as pervasive as 
that of literacy, and not too far away 
in time. In any case the Bonds or 


raaicaiwm: no noiea ior iiiBiaiiw. ii» . .. statements we not a necessary, rcsim mcirawy, 

ambivalence behind Shelley’s choice *®totoj® ™ maybe it is not a result M all. : 

of. “The Hermit Marlow*’ as the ™ silentiv and alone for loose- A last point, which seems to be 
pseudonym for two of his political am y bicuity °Tbe word is ignored in this book though it 

pamphlets yet suggests that, although t0 o^asion nnd perso- would probably, support ^the book s 

*Veh a title' imolres the disinterested °^ as,on BnQ main theses - is thaf all of us actually 


shch a title' implies the disinterested vS“ 

Intellectual who U immune from the "■«£ « 


.h. sl .p“ 

pamphlets themselves are by no voca bulaiy - "grapholects", "mind- 
means detached from the political _ M « n J e .: c worlds”, “ego struc- 


“f .he mor, ,.lu.ble feM. ^ hiv 


ego struc- 
that it is 


of Professor Scrivener’s a 


often hard to work back from his 

r . ... ~ . . *. . . concepts to the phenomena that" must: 

its endeavour to view Shelley whole, have produced them. Nevertheless; 
to consider his pro^ as weti as his ^ ac £ ievement of this book _ an d it 
P?. 6 !?' '> one comparable ^rk ha, 


readers. Professor Scrivener does not 

jSwiU SJSTJkSatSTi ii&di^n^b^^ u idiikc.o 

ophy of A Philosophical View of Re- to DrCK j uce d bv the “tech hoi dgy", draw- It does however prove that 
form ; instead, he rightly emphasizes of or writing Sometimes, he two distinct styles can exist. Most of 
the Crucial generic distinctions and ,/P Moral folk’’. : to us. after all. have seen great 

properly experts that the poetrywDl . for thetntel^esl - the-* 2 930s^a ’ giving teroble. IcctiiTef; and great 

'■ did> exrenSye , print.: to banal 


is one that no comparable wotk nas. 
managed — is to snow persuasively 
just how much of .what we think js 

* . ... i , t_i _ ij u , ..lift. 


main theses - is that all of us actually 
remain, “oral folk” in one respect. 
We all talk; and none of us knows 
how we do it. The way we. can all 
produce complex linguistic structures 
with total accuracy at - ten times 
handwriting speed is a convincing 
demonstration of human powers of 
creativity. It is only one step up from 
talking grammatically to talking, 
"grammetrically" - that is, in poetry 
as well, like Hrothgar or Dcmod- 
okos.< This thought blurs the oral/ 

... j:..! ......U In. 


Sf^rV rather, dijferent jade* ' BratoV * 
UtapiaribrnTthao Lhe vMW ^idworrin Uz&kfrtan. testinsjthe ' repetition. 
As a rule, he is also shrewdly aWare . 0 j. his illiterate subjects. They doe* tbro ' 
of Kelley s un sophisticated ^nse overwhelmingly in terms of mon phen 

of audience find of the significa t «i: nn)e nr exnerience. of oractice. en passant 


Wnole stretches of the poetry are 
ignored (notably Queen Mab and . 
The Revolt of Islam) and _ by a 
strange quirk .of fate the ineffectual, 
angel reappears iq the guise ■ of a 
poetic hermit, puzzling over the in- 
tractable problems of metaphysics, 
and! the truancies of language: 

To this increasingly dangerous nar- 
rowing. of focus Michael active ner s- 
study provides a rich and persuasive 
alternative. It pffere a detailed, well- 
informed and scrupulously resear-. 
ched account of the poet s ph o- 1 
sophical anarchism and of his Uto- 
pian thought; here the emohaw falfe 
both on the ; unmistakably; positive 
thrust of many poems and essays and 
on Shelley’s enduring . ®5 n cero. irijji 
politics wnich ^as fuelled by 


ana me essays, in* bern^ are white; in NqvayaiZembia 

for Vjeniple, . is a • rovolut ontiiy there is snow; what colour are ; the 
at j emp L t nf bears there?’': one typical reply was 

epic ptem -whh strong > elo ”JJ nt L2j “I. don't knpw. I've, sdeh a black 
feminism, “V d tJJ®, bear. I've never seen any others . 

■rtSfi!!S? r it a, S Haclj locality has Its 1 own animals.”, 
its mode remain aristocratic. It is u/ a . . h»M inai ivino 


us, after all, have seen great scholars 
giving terjjble. lectures; and great- 
oratory reduced in print'.: to banal 
repetition. Professor Ong's book 
does throw new light on this com- 
mon phenomenon: as indeed it does, 
en passant, on New Criticism* decon- 
struction, sex-linked languages, the 
English public schools, bncolage. and 
much, much else. . 

T. A Shippcy . 

T. A. Shippey is professor of English 
language and Medieval English l (tera- 


byte that Professor Scrivener is at his 
most Interesting arid his most elusive: 
Hfe overall , sense of poetic struc- 
ture and strategy is Often acute but 
the attention to local features Is 
sometimes less precisely articulated^ 
some of this maybe attributed to the 
pressures of space and the desire to 
exclude no utopian possibilities yet 
one is less- than satisfied by the 
symptomatic generality and bland.* 

, ness of ' Professor .Scrivener's refer- 
ence. (0 ‘‘some lovely description" in 
the poem oh the Euganean bills.' In 
fact, for all its distinction the book 
does; hot; often '/ convey, a sense- of 


B r. I've never seen any Others : . . T. A. Shippey Is professor of English 
ich locality has l|s' own animals;” ■ language ana Medieval English litera- 
Was the subject- here juBt being i hire at the University of Leeds. { ■■ 


IBtfi CENTURY BOOKS AND TRACTS FROM . 

Tha Muflfitotoh Archive 

Original material from this unique archJVs is now available' lor fae 'first time to the 
general public. These ihlrty titles, ranging in pries from, £3 lo E40, are essential 
for a proper lindaretaixjlrw of MuggTejonianlam.' included, of oouree, .ih Divine 
donga of the Mugdfatoniana, London 1829.E30. Full dafalls from: 

Mlohaal Cola of York 
Antiquarian arid Spaclallat Boakaallar* 

41,' Foaagate, York, YOI 2TF, Enflland. ; 
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Major New Series 

Foundations of Modem Britain 

Presents a history of 'Britain' from Ihs points! which she First became a 
recognizable enlfty down (o 1 975. The five volumes concentrate on key themes 
and problems In conctea chapters short enough to be rapidly absorbed, with 
t«alc information provfdsd by chronologicaJ 'frameworks', and by an extensive 
compendium of factual Information altheendof eaoh volume. 

The Eclipse of a Great Power 

Modem Britain 1870-1973 

Keith Robbins publication March 1983 


t?ii:r,TiTT-i^JkT 


■lllirTiTlfir 

PtJTtTI ■ 


puzznng mMuraof unity and diversity, achievement and failure 
characterizes ihehtelaryofthe United Kingdom In this century. 

Cased 0582 480 71 7 £14.95 net 

Paper 0582489726 £7,50 net 

The Transformation of Medieval 
England 1370-1529 

John A F Thomson publication May 1903 
The rater middle ages In England were a time or population decline and alow 
recovery; of socfa I crisis and of more gradual processes such as the beginning o 
tend endosuresarri the development of copyhold tenure. DrThomaon consider 
the major developments In Engrtah society and government, which were to 
shape Ihe character of Britain rrt the years to come. 

Cased 0682 48975 x probably £14.95 net 
Paper 0682489768 prabaMy£7.95nat 

Other important new history titles: 

The Age of Elizabeth 

England under the later Tudors 1347-1603 

DMPalllser publication April 1983 

S'fiS'iS?. 1 !? ft? 1 "® 1 written on Tudor poKHoa. religion and administration, but 
tharehas tong been a need fora general up-to-date survey of the social and 
eMnomteaspecta of the period. Br PaUlaer* new book fills this gap, taking Into 
account the moat recent research material available. a 

Cased 0682 485000 probably £13.95 net 
Paper 0582485797 probably £ 8.95 net 

Lord Aberdeen 

Apolitical biography 

Muriel Chamberlain publication May 1983 




Cased 0 682 50482 7 probably £19.95 net 

T^Longmw Handbook of Modern 
BritishHistory 1714-1980 

Chris Cook mi John Stevenson publhattqn Mayl 983 

d nl2Pi£ ®' P/bbII the essential factB and 


access! blecompapton for students and teachers alike. 
Cased 058248581 9 probaWy £10 S5net 
Paper 0682485827 ; pra®£8 g S t S 1 . 
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capital is an integral and necessary 
. moment in Marxist historical in- 
| quiry in order even to rcucii the 
concrete as the ensemble of 'many 
| determinations'. 

Quoting out of context can aome- 
^ ,imes eM S8 erate stylistic weaknesses, 
-a but it remains true dial much of this 

lOI* book is written in a jargon-ridden 

A UIJUICIA and convoluted style of exposition 

calculated to cause problems For 
ai%| even Ihe most conscientious review- 

lllvlIIUi V «■ A continuing preoccupaiion of 

v the contributors is a fear of intellec- 

7771 oi.. i IZTi I toal elitism, the dnnger that absence 

Making Histories: studies in of a "common touch" may sinnd in 

hutory-writmg “d politics the way of a proper formulation of 

edited by Rlcbard Johnson, Gregor class relationships. The volume itself 
McLennan, BUI Schwarz and is an adequate demonstration (hut 

David Sutton these fears have a solid foundation. 

Hutchinson Educational, in h would indeed be possible to find 

association with the Centre for something pathetic in the enormous 

Contemporary Cultural Studies, which separates this group of 

£15.00 and £6.95 Marxist intellectuals from what is 

ISBN 0 09 145210 4 and 145211 2 sometimes called, condescendingly, 

- — — "ordinary people”, if it were not for 

This book of essays is one of a series one further characteristic of their 
emanating from the Centre for Con- work. This feature appears sporadi- 
temporary Cultural Studies, in the cally at a number of points within 
University of Birmingham. Previous the volume, but is explicitly cnunci- 
volumes in the series have included ated in one of the other essays 
On Ideology (described in Tribune as "Popular memory: theory, politics, 
“an important contribution to social- method", contributed by the Popular 
ist thought"] and Unpopular Educa- Memory Group. 

dStaWh J he blBic problem tackled here is 

aeaJing with questions of central that existine historical tmHitinnc 

Importance to socialists and feminists which enjoy wide currency arenot at 

and aro “ nd ,he educa “ on al1 JHJvTrSjsj 1 “ 

^Th(? present book is a series of ShteMt 
essays dealing with various aspects of new traditions to renlacc ^hem As 

^ S i.h !t XtasTfTi y kin a S- -othr»™tibu 0 .o7remari=s7agata 

R5“ ^ „ collections of this kind, m the decent obscurity of a note): 

mWm 

as 

permeata Ihe working class with its The formation of a popular mem- 

It ic nomihif m «. in n«rt or y. that w socialist, feminist and 

. s . ee In P°rt one of anti-racist is of a peculiar imoort- 

5 “ the H SSal an<* today . . , We need fon£s of 

P , 4“ e essential core of the socialist popular memory- that tpii 

-g^jESB 

discipline of ihUtori^ESLt" The - ^ ducted, enterprise. No 

subject blatter here: is mofe narrowly 

the practice of history by radical 71 /I II' 

historians irt the present century. In “1“I7 ClllU 

the first CsSay, the Hammonds re- 


ory that is socialist, feminist and 
anti-racist is of a peculiar import- 
ance today . . , We need forms of 
socialist popular memory that tell 
us about the situation qnd strug- 
gles of women and about the con- 
vergent and often antagonistic his- 
tory; qf black people, including the 
black Britons of today. Socialist 
popular memory today has to be a 


black Britons 


newly constructed enterprise. No 


449 and 
all that 


celve a basically favourable treat- n l] A.l_ A 

ah that 

eration forms the subject matter of Tridjm, Teutqns and Anglo-Saxons 
the remaining two essays.' Here some H , Hu8 ? A. MacDougall 
of the significant Marxist historians University Press of New . 
are taken to task for their regrettable England, £9.50 1 
Shortcomings. There i B , for example, ISBN 0 87451 228 X- ■ 

some gentle chiding directed at such n rio i n ■ - ■ ■ ■■■ . 1 — '-r~T - 

lesser errors as prolonged support: for u T n . Ie 8® nd * , gpod for the 
Stalinist Russia. Mention of the !! n creaIe a “ns® of 

appearance of one of. the main fig- • ,dcn j ity ropted in a glo- 

ures In the stofy, Maurice Dobb, & aad th ^ appoint: a des- 

reeent batches of ‘treason' 1 liters- Unyfor . a na t i011 which promises that 
tore", or explanation of the "clear na S? n its P ,aco in the future. 

ISSltJlSWtf*: of tJ&SSSL. SLiX** As*' 


E ibtical 
ode To 
Ingj.tbe. 
pact*', is 
-obscurity 
serving- c 
ure of ii 
Marxist 


" ny « pqic. MUCH more dt* £~Zii proviaca pie 
rig of condemnation is, the fail- b i ac £_i ^ th his African 

of many df the moil eminent a H Ce ^ tT y) and Erich Yqri Daniken’s 



- worapcives 'VBry ^ ,v,v ,,ullc oi rneir- 

$crtouslv indeeq. The prolonged M ; 1 ■ V : 

n»doi« ot.tliMe -« con- Angli&Tthemsd^'for i' » 


mere recovery or re-crentioTk 
going to dn. ^ B 

I'hcre are a number of wave i„ 
which this should he done To ufi 
one suggestion offered here, sou™ 
such as the work of radical thS 
groups like 7:84 Red Ladder^ 

1 he Monstrous Regiment should be 
given as much "interest and support" 

:is historical monographs and 
periodicals. The main mode of pro- 
gress, however, should be the teL. 
struct ion of the past in the light of a 
dearly-formulated two-stage process 
The first singe will resemble what ii 
commonly thought of as historical 
research, hut the second, and' in 
niuny ways the more important st« 
is to reconsider the fruits of sta£ 
one in the light of preconceived 
theoretical beliefs about society and 
us relationships. The dominant con- 
sidcrnhon has to be that "the need 
for an active, popular and politicized 
sense of the past has never ben 
clearer To this end ii is important- 
to maximise opportunities for 
second thoughts, for further anal?, 
sis of primary results and first im- 
pressions, for retheorizing and 
'making strange" familiar appear- 
ances ... H is not enough that the 
production of first accounts be re- 
spected in the sense of being left 
untouched. Really to respect them 
is to take them as the basis for 
larger understandings, for the 
progressive deepening of know- 
ledge and for active political in- 
volvement. 

It is possible that this kind of double- 
talk involves a brand of self-decep- . 
tion as to the implications of what is 
being proposed, although the accom- 
panying comment suggests instead a 
full awareness of the extent of the 
breach with orthodox concepts of 
probity in scholarship. The book 
appears very much as a corporate 
effort, with no suggestion that such 
views as these are confined to Ihe 
Popular Memory Group itself. No 
doubt the obvious riposte is to claim 
that the Popular Memory Group's 
proposals merely make overt, wnat 
others may do implicitly. 

Norman McCord 

Norman McCord is professor of social 
history at the University of Newcastle. 

placed by Anglo-Snxonism during the . 
sixteenth ano seventeenth centuries: . 
an interest in the Anglo-Saxon past 
was first cultivated by the leaden of 
the Reformation, anxious to sl)ow . 
that the new practices were but a 
return to the old. and whs then ex- 
tended by ;the parliamentarians, 
equally anxious to show that their 
demands and aspiration; represented 
no mqre Ilian the restitution of what 
the people had once enjoyed. Anglo- 
Saxonlsni developed further into a 
myth of racial superiority, which held 
that the English were the rightful 
guardians of democracy and lenders 
of the world, but It was finally 
undermined by hard-headed scholar? 
of the twentieth century with 
sympathy for such delusions of gran- 
<four. 

MacDoiignlPs presentation ,, 

familiar theme is lively, nnd teads ine 
reader down , many interesting p“!“- 
for example, historical curiosities b» 
verstegen’s Restitution •of DM'j'f 
Intelligence- (1605) and- Hare’s 

Ward's Ghost ( 1647 ) are Accorded the 
distinction of an intellectual context 
and 1 the somewhat belated emergence : 
of thfe quit of King Alfred the ureal : 

Is tnade: easier to understand] BuMiy-- 
is unfortunate ; that no consideration 
1 if given -tq : the 1 origin legends oHne 
Anglo-Saxdni > themselves, for .d'j* : 
surely remarkable that they dung, 80 


•v miuicir comernuuia.,-- r - 

ferred to .ipe the 1 Romans, and «"■ 

ciedthemselves'asriiedflscendants or 

Ttojansi Moreover, MacDougaU may 


:^V e , i 0lJ T riiV'.exgjrienqe) jbahhoifc S 
vbcademics • fed iThomiwonparflqul^'.J 
llyrcasy-readia 1 . 'Cpnsiderthi&^tero'.r 




popularity pf Geoffrey* History, and 
underesrinifite tbe'.degree of antiqua* 1 
•Hflrt mtaisAiit 3. 4UJ A -^l A .OatrnnR for -I' 




Saxoms*’’; 1 in ’jcsponsei 1 \0 TeUgrouS 
and political, pceds /sepni^ ^to ‘'P e . 
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obstacle; the girl’s father; the hero; typical of a reality which the formal 
and the girl. Invariably the hero contracts with their emphasis on the 
overcame the obstacles in his way female contribution tended to 
with a variety of standard devices: obscure. These observations form 
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The love 
square 

Love, Death and Money in 
the Pays d’Oc 

by Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie 
translated by Alan Sheridan 
Scolar Press, £17.50 
I SBN 0 85967 655 2 

The focus of this book is a cele- 
brated Languedocian short story Jean 
Font pris written between 1756 and 
1760 and revised a few years later. It 
is the best known work of the Occi- 
tan author and priest, Jean-Baptiste 
Castor Fabre who died in 1783 hav- 
ing spent most of his working life 
serving the village communities of 
Montpellier’s hinterland and, for a 
short period, those of the pays de 
Vaunage. west of Nimes. 

It is the vineyards and scrublands 
of this latter region which provide 
the backcloth for Fabre’s highly tra- 
ditional tale of a poor youth who 
wishes to marry a rich notable's 
daughter. In order to do so Jean has 
to overcome not only his own lack of 
resources, but the hostility of the 
prospective father-in-law who tries to 
fob him off with a most hideous 


with a variety of standard devices: 
the intervention of supernatural part of a wider view of the intensely 
forces, the acquisition of a legacy, hierarchical nature of French society 
resort to robbery and skulduggery, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
strategems designed to “devalue” the centuries, in which marriage between 


standing of any rivals and very fre- social equals was virtually de rigeur, 
quently a seduction of the girl which and which provides the essential ex- 
then obliges the hero to restore her planation for the rise and fall of the 
honour through marriage! love square as a central theme in 


□uently a seduction ot the girl which 
then obliges the hero to restore her 
honour through marriage! 

In Jean Font pris the literary con- Occitan literature, 
ventions associated with the love However the bulk of the book is 
square are exploited to the limits, devoted to quite other considerations 
this device providing a framework involving a radical departure from 
not only for the autobiographical the author's Gist intentions and from 
presentation of Jean’s personal his- traditional approaches to Jean Font 


hierarchical nature of French society 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in which marriage between 
social equals was virtually de rigeur, 
and which provides the essential ex- 
planation for the rise and fall of the 


tory but also for that of his father, pris. For during the course of his 
Both men resort to seduction in researches Le Roy Ladurie became 
order to achieve their objectives but convinced that Fabre’s story is simply 
whereas the ambitions of the older not explicable if considered only, or 
man lead him to a life of crime and even essentially, as an expression of 
thus to the gallows, his son succeeds Languedocian society and literature, 
in turning me tables on his oppo- It is in fact, he claims, an encoded 
nents, even extracting the wherewith- fairy tale with its roots in an ancient 
al for his marriage from his prospec- and oral culture witb which Fabre 
tive father-in-law. There is an expii- was undoubtedly familiar. Precisely 


cit parallel between the situation of Jean Font pris 4s a variant on the 
father and son despite their contrast- story of Godfather Death or Death's 
ing fates, Godson which originated in Ger- 

Notwithstanding the stereotyped many or Switzerland in the early 
dramatic structure which underpins fourteenth century and subsequently 
the tale of Jean Font pris, and the spread throughout the Christian 


the tale of Jean Font pris, and the 


throughout 


Vaunage, west of Nimes. high sense of parody which perme- world. In the nineteenth century it 

It is the vineyards and scrublands ales it, Fabre’s characters are real was collected in no less than 350 

of this latter region which provide ones with real problems. Indeed it versions from 30 different nations, 

the backcloth for Fabre’s highly tra- was Professor Le Roy Ladurie's ori- Despite, the variations engendered by 
ditional tale of a poor youth who ginal intention to devote his analysis such proliferation the recurrent and 

wishes to marry a rich notable's to the relationship between Fabre's central theme revolves around a 

daughter. In order to do so Jean has story and the social reality of the child who, given death for a cod- 

to overcome not only his own lack of Vaunage. Fortunately this aim was parent, manages at first to profit from 

resources, but the hostility of the not entirely abandoned and the read- the relationship, and even outwit 
prospective father-in-law who tries to er is able to benefit from Le Roy death for a time before succumbini 
Fob him off with a most hideous Ladurie’s capacity for illuminating to the inevitable. In Jean Font prt 
young lady for whose pregnancy he. the lives and aspirations of common death is feminized in the person of 
Is responsible but which she agrees folk. Both the details and the general the grandmother (necessary in the 
to blame on the lad. Taken at face structure of Jean Font pris are util- Latin countries for grammatical 
value Jean Font pris represents no- ized to this end and skilfully juxta- reasons); the ending is also muc 
thing more than a particularly eiabo- posed with material from other prim- more equivocal with the contest 

rate .• and entertainingly developed ary and secondary sources. P&rticu- between the hero and death still un 

version of the so-callea love or mar- larly useful is the discussion of the resolved, Jean seemingly in com- 
riage square which was a persistent need for young men to be able to mand of the situation out his mar- 
and central feature of Occitan lltera- furnish a fortune, or anticipate an riage not finally sealed. None the 
ture and drama between 1670 and inheritance, roughly equivalent to less the weight of evidence adduced 


1790. The fouf comers of the love the dowry brought by the bride, by Le Roy Udurte to support his 
square are: the opponent or rival/ This, Le Roy Ladurie suggests, was thesis seems overwhelming. Faced 

! - ■ - ' — er with an amazingly rigorous textual 

and et y m °l°g> ca ’ analysis in which 

I ? I Jean l ont pris is compared with 

dozens variants of Godfather 
Death (168 are cited in the bibliogra- 
phy) the reader is left with little 
CHARLES I & THE POPISH PLOT alternative but to accept the author’s 

.by CAROLINE M HIBBARD fjol OI jy does Le Roy Ladurie. 

The importance of ahti-Cathoitclam In the English political tradition -from show that me s^ofore of tb* 

the Armada to the Emancipation -has long been recognized. A, rallying cry (Ltadls do 

at rhoments of political crista, its, psychological and Ideologic^ I origins 2 

have received close scrutiny. But less attention has been turned to its ou ^ 1 knowledge of the popular oral 

connection with actugl royal policies, Catholic activities, or International culture from which they were drawn 

politics. This to the first study to focus upon both the perceptions and the . an d without grasping tne 1 codes em- 
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CHARLES I & THE POPISH PLOT 
,by CAROLINE M HIBBARD 

The Importance of ahti-Catholicjsm in the English political tradition -from 
the Armada to the Emancipation - has long been recognized. A, rallying cry 
at moments of political crisis, its, psychological and Ideological origins 
have received close scrutiny. But less attention has been turned to its 
connection with actual royal policies, Catholic activities, or international 
politics. This Is the first study to focus upon both the perceptions and the 
reality of 'popish plotting' In the years just before the English civil war, 
March. 350 pp. 123.80 

DOWN & OUT IN THE GREAT DEPRESSION 
Letters from the Forgotten Man 
ed by ROBERT S McELVAINE 

'Soundly conceived and Imaginatively edited, this book shows how 
• Americana responded to economic collapse, not In memory, but In their 
own words at the time - a compelling contribution to our history.' - 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr 

March. 25 1 pp 21 tlfuz riotft f 19.55. paper £7.65 
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EUGENE V DEBS, Citizen & Socialist ; 1 

•••■ . - by 1 Nit K SALVATORE • v 

A ftm-rate biography, of America's premier labour leader, founder of the 
Socialist party, five times candidate for the Presidency, outspoken defender 
of the rights of ail workers, , arid defiant critic of industrial capitalism, 
Morch wpp nius. £?us 

| • ’ . f : new fn paperback •* 

/ BLACK LEADERS* OF THE 20th CENTURY 
: ;bd by : J H 'FRANKLIN & AUGUST MEIER - 

:■'/ ‘ *'■*: - JOQ pp iI!us. paper £6.4Q (doth £17^0} 
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God's Playground 

A History of Poland 
Volume l: The Origins to 1795 
Volume II: 1795 to the Present 

Norman Davies 

'Norman Davies's stimulating, authoritative and highly readable book meets 
the demand for a history of Poland In English . . . skilfully blends historical 
narrative, analysis and descriptive passages . . . masterly on Polish Marxism 
and on the painful construction of the Soviet-controlled Polish state! 

The Economist. Itoo volumes £12.50 each 

Lord Randolph Churchill 

A Political Life 
R.F. Foster 

'Roy Foster^ biography is a masterpiece of sustained and critical intelligence 
... He writes with an unforced clarity, his analysis of character Is crisp and 
convincing, his explanation of political manoeuvre Is full, dispassionate, and 
persuasive ... a biography of outstanding quality, which students of Victorian 
England will read with pleasure and profit! History Today. Illustrated £0.06 

Spain 1808-1975 

Second edition 

Raymond Carr 

'A turning point In Spanish historiography; nothing comparable In scope, 
profundity,- or peroeptlveness exists ... an outstanding work of historical 
scholarship! The ILS.'An analysis of Spanish economic and social realities 
without parallel In the Englsh language . . . magisterial! New Society. (Reviews 
of the first edition.) £9.96 

An Introduction to the History of English 
Medieval Towns 

Susan Reynolds 

'Adml rably judicious su rvey of the major themes 1 n medieval English u rban 
history . . . excellent work of highly imaginative and reflective synthesis! 
History. Paperback £6.95 

The Impact of English Towns, 1700*1800 

P.J. Corfield 

This Istha first detailed Burvey oi eighteenth-century English towns, 
examining both the Impact of their own growth and their pollecllve Influence 
on the wider economy and society. Drawing upon much new material, the 
book revealB the complexity of the transformation the towns were 
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FASCISTS, COMMUNISTS, ‘ 

• & THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 
Civil liberties In ■= ' 
Great Britain, 1 j l-^I 937 ; 
by GERALD D ANDERSON : 

* . April 256 ppl £17.00 : ‘ 


culture from which they were drawn 
and without grasping the codes em- 
ployed by Fabre '* to disguise his 
meanings. These Le Roy Ladurie 
suggests were diabolical, Christian 
ana discriminatory (ahti-Huguenot, 
for example). Once this Is under- 
stood all the-bizarre details and inci- 
dents - names of characters, violent 
encounters with a donkey, the crude 
burial of the grandmother, the role 
of the matches which she made for a 
firing, the repeated assaults oa hair 
or wigs - are flooded with a new 
significance. Instead of a highly 
materialistic, almost profane, pre- 
sentation of the 1 relationship between 
love-aad money in the Vaunage one 
is left confronting a 'f hyper-realistic- 
parody, 6f a fairy (ale" ptetfped in the. 
popular and essentially reUelDns culr 
tore Christian Europe.; Tne excep; 
(tonal ■ flaVour Of Jean Font pris de-; 
rives from its synthesis of two diffe- 
rent traditions. 

This is a powerful aqd imaginative 
analysis making a fruly worthy suc- 
cessor to Le Roy Ladurie’s renowned 
MoniailloU and Cdrniytd. It may not 
be so widely read as these, for much 
of trie argument fo of a technical and 
demanding nature; Indeed if, there is 
a' weakness 1 in Love, Death and 
Money it is that the author Seems! 
over-anxious to lake the reader step 
by step through the processes which ; 
led him to his own reassessment of 
Jean Font pris. Oh the other hand;' 
the fadt that the! book overflows with 
literary references and comparisons 
will epsure. its -permanent value to 
sMefits 'of literature and folklore- 
Specialists afc well as fo historians. 


David Parker 

David Parser is seriip'r ■lechiret’ tli 
fnode\n history, at the University 
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TTie Idea and Reality of British and French Colonial 
Expansion 1880-1914 j 

Wlnfrted Baumgart 

'A well-written, tightly argtied analysis . . . also a penetrating comparative 
study,' Historical Journal. The most complete and the most objective study . 
which has been published to date! Revue Hlstortque. £6.05 

Parliaments and English Politics 1621-1629 

Conrad Russell ‘ 

■Magisterial in its handling of detailed evidence and Its subtlety of argument 
, . . Russell comes Into his own with the parliaments of the 1820s! 

Austin Woolrych in History. 'His book will undoubtedly prove to be one of the 
most Important, and certainly the most provocative, that have appeared on 
early-modern British politics for many years! H/siortcaf Journal. £9.95 

The Ttidor Regime . 

Penry Williams - ' r: .. 

■Dr Williams writes with judicious balance, unerring common sense and 
olprity, handling cdntfoveralesA .deftly end unobtrusively. 1 The T.H.FS , , • 
■Williams provides muoh real understanding . ... the touch IsJfght and the 
- exposition lucid! The T!L5. £7.95 

Peaceful Conquest 

The Industrialization of Eu rope 1 760:1970 

Sidney Pollerd 

A book of great breadth>rudft1on, and fascinating detail . . stimulating and 
hig hly readable! The Times. An ambitious attempt to chart and analyse the - 
process of lndustrieQ 2 at|on a A its spread outwards from Its original British, 
'seedbeds to the rest of Europe lucid end.infolrmatlve ... a valuable 
! addition to the literature ,on Europe^ Industrial growth!. 7Jie Economy £8.96 

. Endurance and Endeavour : : 

Russian HistoiV 1&;12:1980 - ' ■ • ■ ; : \ 

Westwood .■■■;• M- ' l:> ■ 

.'Aearious and useful htroduollon tp modepi;Russian history?. SoWetSlud/es;: 
£7!9E ' *•••; 

Fpr more Information about Oxford books ori history please writs 
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rated and directed? These are indeed 
l#l ■■ big and important questions, not 

IFl" ■»» i Pm altogether new, but not as frequently 

mtm m discussedas they might be. The level 

PMBPHHMBHHHHI of the colloquium is generally high, 
HISTORY though a little rarefied for a profes- 

1 UK 1 pion which, in this country at least, is 

not a little exercised about its own 
■w m a • future. The bewildering multiplicity 

I .lVlflCI 111 of possible developments is paraded 

M-4R Y 1I1C J.MJ. for our consideration without any 

- « troublesome reference to financial 

♦ |-| a T\€kCT 7 resources or such tedious matters as 

MAC U|t|j V • departmental age-structures or 

K_ teaching ratios. 

T l. Wbu , - IMfU The questions that are asked about 

Th ® K? W I ! Wory ’ 1980s the vitality of particular, traditions 

and beyond and styles of historiography are pre- 
edited by Theodore K. Rabb and dictabfe. For example, is political 

Robert I. Rotberg history still a “relevant" sub-disri- 

Princeton University Press, £22.40 pline? Alas, the contributors are not 

and £6.65 agreed on whether it has already 

ISBN 0 691 00794 2 and 05370 7 become outmoded, A historian of 

; : — ; — ; Latin America takes most space and 

Some time ago the distinguished edi- predicts that “practitioners” of poli- 
tors of this volume came to the con- tical history may well change their 
elusion that, as a rule, historians working habits and hunt in research 


HISTORY 

Living in 
the past? 

The New History: (he 1980s 
and beyond 

edited by Theodore K. Rabb and 
Robert I. Rotberg 
Princeton University Press, £22.40 
and £6.65 

ISBN 0 691 00794 2 and 05370 7 


On another tack, the historian of 
the 1980s will.be guilty of dereliction 
if he does not know how a computer 
can assist him in all phases of his 
work. Be a programmer if possible. 
And formal training in social science 
theory, model building and the logic 
of research is vital. Peter Temin and 
Barry Supple pour over old problems 
and new directions in economic his- 
tory. E. A. Wrigley sees much scope 
for growth in population history. His 
list of topics which “promise well” is 
lengthy, but apparently could be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. Bernard 
S. Cohn and John W. Adams reflect 


i be ex- 
Bernard 


on the increasingly sophisticated rela- 
tions between historians and anthro- 
pologists. William J. Bouwsma sees 
the decline of old-style intellectual 
history as irreversible, but that may 
only mean that we are all intellectual 
historians nowadays. Arnold Thack- 


tion was to take some of these least decently tentative. Meanwhile 
anachronic specimens in early 1980 Jacques Revel affirms that political 
to the Villa Serbs] lorn m Bellagio, history is alive and, "what is more", 

Iffllv. TVriRn* PWn Ihma iimnnt. than u. -1 ! r, . <1. I 


Italy, where even those among them seems to be chan 
most uncomfortable with the present eschews such 1 
must have fleelfngly tolerated Its de- Lawrence Stone 
8 il s ‘ , , , ... answering the que 

The task of the colloquium was to done with family 
trace developments in historiography volumes will be hit 
since the late 1960s and assess wnat growth rate will 
form its future will and should take, that we now know 


Peter Clarke 
statements, 
presumably 


S owth rate will slacken. He says 
at we now know the questions, it is 
inis last msk _ caused most difficulty, just that we do not "yet" have many 
aome historians happily cantered indisputable answers. A professor of 
through recent trends only (o fall at psychiatry wonders whether Mom. 


.1 , iiiwm/uLawb auawcia, n pruicsaur Oi 

through recent bends only to fall at psychiatry wonders whether biogra- 
the forecasting fence. Gertamly, the phy is still worthwhile: it is, 3 a 
organizing editors were not timid, biographer has a sound knowledge of 
American and European scholars theoretical systems. Aspirants should 
i° suggest fopics on which his- have some actual experience with 
25? *2“ avenues of re- real patients. No particular theory is 
to h? mimLIS “St and methods recommended - Freudian, Jungian, 
Wfia Li llt nu ' Gestalt, behaviourist, or some other 


meracy? Was intimacy with the com- will do. fhe b«t plan fe to work 
J"™ *!£. ** fron 3 » Particular subject to the 


lional skills”? In sum, as they put It, 
how was Clio’s muse to be accultu- 


most useful schema. Ask a consul- 
tant. 
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new emphasis on the social dimen- 
sions of scientific thought. Of course, 
historians must learn to speak the 
language of science, bi addition to 
these contributions, it must be added 
that there are even some fields of 
inquiry which are apparently so stale 
that this volume does not so much as 
mention them. 

.. A vigorous future? Maybe. Theo- 
dore Rabb’s excellent concluding 
essay confronts the difficulty. Does 
anything unite this multiplicity of 
sub-cultures and specialisms, each 
seemingly requiring further refine- 
ment? The answer is not very dear. 
Perhaps, after all, he was right to 
start with the simple statement that 
historians concern themselves with 
the affairs of man's past. After that, 
as this volume amply demonstrates, 
it does all get rather difficult. 

Keith Robbins 

Keilh Robbins is professor of modern 
history at the University of Glasgow. 

Churchill’s 

account 

Churchill's 'World Crisis'* as History 
by Robin Prior , 

Crooin Helm, £ 15.95 : - 

ISBN 0 7099 2011 3 

Historians' of the Great War, now 
more interested in ■ social contexts 
than in political decisions, rarely con- 
cern themselves with . debates over 
strategic “lost opportunities”. Propo- 
nents of rival strategics - and rival 
commanders no. longer square up 
to one another in print as they did 
twenty, yearn ago. : ' 

. Then, those, who saw the. Western 
fropt at. the only place where a deci- = 
jive rqsult .could hive been achieved 
found themselves in -an embattled ; 
minority, Supported by the handful . 
who regarded iHalg , as a much- 
maligned Intellectual; they were bat- 
tered by., those;- who L regarded the , 
generals as donkeys, : while- out at 
sea, .a powerful flotilla' bf, naval his to- . 
rians-under the. magisterial leadership 1 
of: A,rtht}r Marder . launched sOL 
voes at them labelled .'‘Wirett'r 
Apprqach", “Amphibious Warfare^: 
‘‘Knocking Afcay the P r oM“ -anj ■ 
The British Wgy In \Va^fare?.-,They 
were exhilarating times, even if one 
occasionally wondered whether one’s ! 
Wfcc nqt , itipr«:: wrobg-heided > . 
one's [opponents! 

P®btreplepe of , the debate was • 
the Dardanelles Campaign, and -r ini, 
u i 1 * 0 ? TOmenti : hitherto un, 
*yW*.W® >;ther “Easterners”, relied in' 
■}m6 measure; iroon ; the : lucid, , ele- ; ' 
g^t mnd aCchunti of: ond 

• Wiastom, 

ncyWorid 

titllfa» all Brifein's . luppofed] adVah- ' 
seapowiriO knOCkthi Turks^ 


THE TIMES HICJUKR EDUC ATION SUPPLEMENT 

Kitchener: “All-powerful, imperturb- were an accepted part of thctSS 
able, reserved, he dominated ahso- scene, mid periodic ferocious nSS 
lutely our counsels at this lime”. In from Paris to round them U d iS 
saying this, the silver-tongued Chur- like the very different vaonJvS 
chill was doing himself less than jus- gangs who terrified the nSuw 

t ' ce ’ . plains, left everybody in the sn»ik 

In time, n silver pen carried on the deeply confused. U,D 

work, and the Dardanelles campaign The timescale in Dr Jones's hmv 
forms the centrepiece of Robin is also distinctive. Hufton conS 
Poor’s careful and convincing de- herself to thu old regime leaving 
monstration of the flaws of Churchill wondering how the RevolK 
the historian. By describing wlint changed the situation she had d? 
actually happened and then com pur- scribed. Forrest answered this an*, 
ing it with Churchill’s version, he lion; or nt least he told us 
displays the unreliability of The elements of it the Revolution £ 
World Crisis and, m the process troyed. He did not assess how 

reinforces the case that Churchill permanent this destruction was 
must bear much of the responsibility Jones, however, carries the stow 
for the Dardanelles fiasco. Churchill- down to the Restoration, and show 
as-histonan reported a “consensus” us thru, although as a result of the 
and “convergence of opinion” in Revolution poor relief provision was 
favour of the operation which never permanently damaged, there was a 
existed, shifted responsibility onto marked recovery under the Emoire 
the fleet commander on the spot, when many of its key features of 
glossed over the differences between before 1789 were restored 
the higher naval authorities, ignored On the Revolution itself, Jooes 
the physical hindrances and grossly adds important nuances to Forrest's 
over-rated the later potential for sue- picture. He is not as inclined as 
cess. An examination of the other Forrest to give the revolutionaries 
major military and naval sections of brownie points for their good Inlen- 
the book reveals a similar pattern of tions, regardless of actual achieve- 
deception and distortion in most ments, but he does show that one of 

Ca ^‘ a * •, j j * . . their more grandiose schemes, the 

The detailed detective work on the establishment of a national register 
body of the narrative makes absorb- of those entitled to poor relief 
mg reading; no less interesting are actually got off the ground in a lira- 
Pnors descriptions of Churchill s tied way before the Thermidorians 
working methods. Memoranda were abandoned it. He completely shares 
comped for him by experts, often Forrest’s contempt for the regimes 
partial witnesses, and were then between 1794 and 1799, but his chap- 
adopted and coloured-up if he liked ter on that period is the weakest in 
them and rejected if they did not the book. Most of it is not about 
confirm the Churchill line. The those years at all, and it makes the 
amendments made to first drafts are reader wonder whether the achieve- 
even more revealing. Wien the First ments of the various regimes In this 
Lord of the Admiralty first heard of sphere were ns negligible as he saw. 
tne bombardment of Scarborough The number of measures discussed in 
Hartlepool on December 16, other chapters dating from this time 
1914, he wrote origin ally that he is rather striking, and suggests that 
jumped out of his bath "with ex- there may be room for a whole 
cremations of joy". In the final ver- monograph re-appraising Thermld- 
sion, the last two words were orian and Directorial altitudes and 
omitted. policies towards the poor. 

Churchill wrote for two reasons: to Writers on the poor seemingly 
put his own version of events on the cannot forgive the men of the late 
record quickly in order to sustain his Revolution for being rich. They en- ( 

G ilrtical career; and to supplement joy sneering at the role played by the' 

& income. Robin Prior has written comfortably-off in poor relief, and 
a penetrating and absorbing study of yet all the evidence they produce 
the consequences of those labours suggests thnl it was crucial, whether 
which will be read with interest and under the old order, or Napoleon. 

S pat, by anyone interested in the The early Revolution drove them 
rest War or the Great Man. out, but put nothing substantial in 

— 1 • ; their place. The Directory began the 

John Gooch process of reintegrating them, an 

achievement that should not be 

John Gooch Is senior lecturer in Air- }j nder r e5tl ™led when the impoeibil- 
tory at the University of Lancaster ily of more grandiose public relief 
7 J measures had been recognized. 

As its title ioipllos, tins Is a book 
nbout the (fcatmet\t of the poor ■ 
• rather than the poor themselves. 
Two Important chapters explore the , 

■ popular attitude to charily and medi- 

1 • g% cine under the old regimo, but we 

■ are left to guess hoW the poor 

■*: viewed wlipl happened to 1 hom after 

— r— 1 — ■ — - r -. - 1789. Montpellier nnd its region have 

Charity and Bienfalsancei The' proved a rich source of evidence, 

treatment of the poor In the however, oil wliol the Hfewte 

Montpellier region 1740-1815 , a £ oul l . hc P 0 ™! how JS 

by Colin Jones ! . thinking changed over three crucial 

GamhrtHirp "u generations, and whHt the practical •: 

&M-is®sajas- 

S»JSPj£2S i S gave wav .off 
field: are the work of British scholars 1 'Enlightened wrlteri i . nj ; 

Olwen Hufton’s The Poor of BahtA had long argued that it 

eenth Century France (1974) has^c- 8 h°uld, and that as a result the poof 
«lme ^uid be better served, W M 

tioH.anduhe Pan*. not. 1 


relief 


Charity and Bleitfalsaneei Iho' 
treatment of the poor In the 
MOntpellleir regloo 1740-1815 . 
by Colin Jones 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 521 24593 1 ■ : ‘ ■ 

The poor ,of pre-industrfa| France 
.have received a lot 'of attention from 
historians since the late 1960 s, and 
-pme of the great landmarks in the 
field are the work of British scholars. 1 
OJwen Huftott’s The Poor of Eight-' 
with Century France (1974) ba&Tje- 

A|w . PoiteaU} :> pie : French ■■ hevoltt- 
f°° r \ C 1981 ) carried The 
&Z Wlal decade. , 
c?!fe fohes a book dCservea a place 
ipany r forit 
and. eplarges 
foreruii- 

pr ^orrest, Df 


tbfoughout! 


William Efoyle i . 

William Doyle is professor of modetn 1 
history at the University of Not- . 
tingham. .,[■ - ■ 1 
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HISTORY 

National 

leader 

De Valera and the Ulster Question 

1917-1973 

by John Bowman 

Oxford University Press, £17.50 

IS BN 0 19 822681 0 

There are two kinds of revisionist 
Irish historiography: one based on 
the scholarly analysis of new or 
hitherto neglected sources; another, 
more political, and inspired by the 
Northern Ireland problem, which 
seeks deliberately and with the best 
of intentions to ameliorate the Ulster 
crisis, even at the cost of historical 
truth. 

John Bowman’s study of De 
Valera and the Ulster question is 
revisionist history of the former kind, 
and is an excellent example of what 
the historian can achieve by the care- 
ful and critical use of his material. 
The sources are not complete, for 
De Valera’s private papers remain 
closed to researchers until 1985; and 
it might seem that Dr Bowman 
should have bided his time until 


should have bided his time until ( 
then. But there are good reasons ( 
why he is justified in publishing now. { 
The private archives may well prove \ 
disappointing, for De Valera was a , 
politician who believed in committing , 
Bttle or nothing to paper. And muen : 
of Dr Bowman’s evidence is taken . 
from published sources, especially 
newspapers, through which ne has 
searched in order to trace De Valer- 
a’s attitude to one of the great obses- 
sions of his political life. 

This book is therefore a collation 
of the thought, public and private, of 
the man who came to personify 
twentieth-century Irish nationalism. 
Dr Bowman reveals that De Valera's 
attitude to partition cannot (as his 
semi-official biographers, Longford 
and O’Neill, suggested) be encapsu- 
lated in a simple formula. It covered 
the whole spectrum, from his belief 
in 1917 that Ulster Unionists were a 
“rock" that should be "blasted" 
away, to his warnings in 1921 that 
any attempt to impose unification by 
force must end in bloody and dis- 
astrous failure. But this does not 
mean that Dr Bowman was con- 
fronted with the relatively easy task 
of demonstrating tljat De Valera 
quickly saw the error of his early 
ways. His 1 close reading of the 
sources reveals the complex and the 
paradoxical nature of De Valera’s 
Ulster policy. 

De Valera early on ruled out the 
use. of force as a means oF uniting 
Ireland; he was however firm in his 
; conviction that the whole island' of 
Ircjand yfas the "natural" unit of a 
sovereign Irish state. And in analys- 
ing DeValeraY political strategy Dr 
Bowman draws attention to an often 
overlooked fact: tpat mych of De 
Valera’s activity was constrained by 
nu leadership of his party, Fianna 
Fail, and by his determination to 
...fashion that party Into a national 
1 moyement, one ffiat would capture, 
the core of nationally minded people 
in Ireland, and thus take, and retain 
power. 

This political ambition meant that 
De Valera’s partition policy was con- 
ditioned' not by the necessities : of 
Iris!) unity (which surely required a 
• pluralistic - approach), but by the ex-' 
pedlents; of southern Irish electoral 
politics; and by the need to ensure 
that he was never outflanked by the 
more extreme nationalist elements 
•..Uke ;the IRA, .It' was conditioned dlso 
: ;hy His: assumption that .the duly true 
Irish identity Was that founded on the 
. Gaelic and Roman Catholic historical 
experience: his ; 1937 .constitution 
. claimed- a jurisdiction over, the wbol® 
Or Ireland, but . was based: on an 
•exclusive interpretation;; of Irish poli- 
tical culture. And while Dr Bowman 
‘suggests that; De Voleta was ,not al- 
ways so inserts! tive -to Ulster Union* 


B artition policy into pragmatic ways. 

[e balanced the unlikelihood of 
immediate advances on unification 
against the possibility that he could, 
in the circumstances, win concessions 
on sovereignty from a British govern- 
ment that. Dr Bowman shows, was 
always anxious to meet De Valera 
half way, provided that it was not 
expected to coerce the Ulster Union- 
ists into a united Ireland. If Ulster 
was indeed peopled by obstinate 
“west Britons' 1 , could not the British 
be maneouvered into giving the "real” 
Ireland compensation elsewhere? 
The 1938 Anglo-Irish agreement,' 
with its important gains for Dublin, 
was the first tangible victory for the 
new southern Irish partitionism. 

Dr Bowman’s researches also pre- 
vent a simplistic revisionist inter- 
pretation of the British role in the 
partition of Ireland. It is plain that 
Britain did not stand in the way of 
Irish unity; but she had a role to 
play, one, however, that was thrust 
upon her by Dublin, rather than de- 
liberately sought by the British Gov- 
ernment. Southern Irish neutrality in 
the Second World War - perfectly 
understandable in itself - placed 
Dublin at a grave disadvantage when 
it sought to place partition on the 
political agenda. De Valera was not 
prepared to jeopardize sovereignty 
tor unity in 1940; no one can blame 
him for that; but it did not augur 
well for a renewal of the controversy 
in 1945. And when De Valera’s poli- 
tical opponents took Ireland out of 
the. Commonwealth 1 in 1949 Ulster 
Unionists were provided with a gol- 
den opportunity to ask the British 
1 Government for a guarantee that the 
constitutional position of Northern 
1 Ireland could only be altered with 
1 the consent of the Stormont Parlla- 
I ment. This only formally recognized 
1 realities; nevertheless it represented 
1 a constitutional triumph for Ulster 


he makes it deaf that the nar- 
-reWi:- interpretation , of ! Irish nation- 
f hood. was one that; he -rarely ques- 

lii i^ddjticolly* De Yaldra’s ..version 
Y . patibnOIity * cotild 1 helb ; direct ; his 
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French 

continuity 

The Origins of France: from Clovis 

to the Capettans, 500-1000 

by Edward James 

Macmillan, £15.00 and £5.95 

ISBN 0 333 27051 7 and 27052 5 

Normandy before 1066 

by David Bates 

Longman, £6.95 

ISBN 0 582 48492 8 ' ■ , 

In the fifth century the Western Ro- 
man Empire was overrun by Germa- 
nic peoples whose replacement of its 
institutions and culture with their 
own laid the foundations of the na- 
tions of modern Europe. In the tenth 
century the process took an impor- 
tant step further when a comer of 
northern France was colonized by 
even more savage Scandinavians, 
whose remarkable aptitude for war 
and precocious ■ development of 
feudalism enabled them to. conquer 
England and various parts of the 
Mediterranean basin. 

Such, in caricature, is a common 
view of early medieval Europe. Like 
most such caricatures it reflects an 
obsolete but tenacious orthodoxy. 
These two books deserve to kill it. . 
Tbey are Important not so much for 
their novplty - though both have new 
things to! say In plenty f ** Tor foe 
clarity "and verve with -which they 
have drawn the conclusion^ of thirty 
years' active and complex research 
over a very wide area uito a general 
framework, and in a form .designed 
for a non-spedalist readership. 

Edward James writes in the tradl- 
‘ tion of revolt against nationalist, and 
therefore centralist, historiography 
which has characterized fo much of 
the best modern' work on France. 
His preoccupation is not with tne 
occasional lurches of the successive 
masters of the . Paris reglbn towards 
“the- unification of France but' with 
the Independent development of the 
different parts ,of Gaul, each with its 
particular pattern of topography and 
. economy; Roman '.inheritance, migra- 
tion and asslmUation, and pureujt 
and consolidation' of power. ; Hc rice, 
compared with his Pfedepesrora. he. 
emphasizes the south rather than the 

north, nobiUtyrathef than monarchy, 

. continuity rather than B e - -.Jj® 

. narrative, may occasionally lag n little 
- for the destinies Of one noble fami- 


Unionists, and one presented to I 
them by Dublin possibly, Dr Bow- 1 
man suggests, against De Valera’s I 
wishes. I 

Dr Bowman's historical research is I 
enlivened by his occasional and in- I 
teresting forays into the fields of I 
political science and political geogra- I 
phy. He demonstrates convincingly 1 
that the hardening of the border - n 
boundary that seemed by no means 

? ermanent when it was established in | 
920 - was as much the consequence 
of nationalist as of Unionist atti- 
tudes. But De Valera's instinct was 
not, as is commonly believed (even 
by members of his own family) to 
seek to alter this border by uncom- l 
promising means. On the contrary, j 
nis approach was predominantly I 
pragmatic and occasionally heretical. I 
As Is so often the case, however, a 
■great political leader's so-called in- 1 
heritors have chosen to ignore the I 
complex reality of their founder's I 
legacy for fear of the unease and 
embarrassment that a true aprecia- 1 
tlon might cause to themselves. 

This book is not the product of a j 
politically inspired revisionism that 
would seek to put its subject in the I 
dock. It would be a much less valu- 
able work if it were. On the contrary I 
Dr Bowman has paid De Valera the 
long overdue compliment of treating L 
him as an historical figure whose 
reputation must be subject to scho- I 
lady reassessment. In this he has I 
succeeded admirably; and it is to be I 
hoped that he will now undertake in 
the same spirit a full-scale study of I 
all aspects of the political life and I 
thought of what he aptly describes as 
Fianna Fail’s “guru and one-time 1 
headmaster". I 

D. G. Boyce 

i 

I D. G. Boyce is reader in government 
■ at University College, Swansea. 

buted on the map - but it often I 
sparkles, especially when the au- 
thor's command of the archaeology 
and literature of Merovingian Gaul is 1 
in play, and compresses great erudi- 
tion with remarkable skill. 

Continuity is also the essential I 
i theme of David Bates, who empha- 1 
sizes throughout "the essentially l 
Frankish character of Norman gov- 
ernment and society in the eleventh 
century". He is readier than some to 
suppose that Charles the Simple's I 
grant of the land around the mouth 
of the Seine to Roilo In „911 was 
.accompanied by .heavy settlement. 


but argues canvintfngly that- if so it 
Was not sustained, ana (hat political 
and economic links with Scandinavia 
faded rapidly. Nor did Viking tradi- 
tion leave much mark on the de- 
veloping principality. . 

On the contrary, what enabled 
William II to survive the wars and 
rebellions of his father’s and the ear- 
ly part of his own reign with his 
power Intact and his duchy on the 
point of dramatic political and eco- 
nomic expansion was that his prede- 
cessors had managed to hang on to 
the customs and prerogatives of the 
CaroJlngian county which Roilo had 
taken over “as a going concern". 
The Norman aristocracy was there- 
fore markedly less successful than its 
neighbours in annexing: the ngbts 
. ana powers of the crown to itself,. 
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ly are fought put 

another, howeyej. judiciously disfrt- 


vapd feudal, development in Nonnan- 
dy was correspondingly slower. But 1 
, the path, ^as the game, and the crisis 
■ Was the result riot .jrf pcrambld 1 for 

• power byjadventureis and iaterlop- 
erS, bht Of the sSitie transition" which 
has been identified in Burgundy, An- 
■jpu, Maine, Flanders, and elsewhere, 
from -partible Inheritance to primo-. 
genilure and from private proper- 
4ty to benefice, which preserved the 
I patrimonies of the grieat CarolinglOn 
: families from fragmentation., Hence, 
as Bates puts It^ lhe .final, result of ; 
the events, of the seednd quarter of 
! the century , . was to. make those 
y families who were, already strong 
. even stronger.’’. • ■ ; 

I „ That is the most, striking illustra- 
tion of How- by comparing foe results 
;of his own scrutiny °f the Norman 
evidence with what has been learned 
about the rest of northern Franco; in 
- recent years Bates has provided, a 
'fresh background to tiie conquest of 
'England; and. an Important regional, 
isfody fo. Its own .right. .. . j 

^ Moorei; i ■’ 

' /L /. Maori tepchei liistory, df the 
: University of; Sheffield ■: . . ' 


History and Archaeology 
from Methuen 


Second Edition 

The First Industrial Nation 

An economic history of Britain 1700-1914 

PETER MATHIAS 

In this new edition of his classic text Peter Mathias incorporated the 
results of the considerable research on the development of the British 
economy between 1700- 1914 which has been carried out since it was 
first published in 1969. 

‘There is little doubt that this book will become compulsory reading 
The Times Educational Supplement (of the first edition) 

512 pageB (April) 

Hardback 0 416 33290 0 £12.95 
Paperback 0 416 33300 1 £6.50 




The modern history 6f the International law of armed 
conflicts 

GEOFFREY BEST 

‘Geoffrey Best’s book is a symptom of, and (one hopes) a stimulus to, a 
renewed interest in. . . that difficult and paradoxical subject, the laws 
of war ... He is concer nd here almost exclusively with the questions of 
law during warfare: the rights and duties of occupants, the law gov- 
erning neutrality, the treatment of prisoners of war, limitations on 
particular weapons and methods of war, and so on.. . This isan excel- 




even to civilian non-combatants * New Society 
For the paperback edition Geoffrey Best has included, amongst 
other thingB, a discussion of the Falkland Islands conflict. 

420 pages 

Paperback 0 416 34810 6 £6.95 

Plenty and Want 

A social history of diet in England from 1815 to the present 

day 

JOHN BURNETT 

How greedy are the rich? How hungry are the poor? Do people in the 
country live belter than those in the towns? These are some of the top- 
ics discussed in John Burnett's valuable and absorbing study of what 
Englishmen ate in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, from 
Waterloo to the present day. 

This revised edition, reissued in 1979 with a new final chapter to 
bring it up-to-date, is now available as a University Paperback. 

388 pages 

‘Hardback 0 85967 4614 £10.00 
Paperback 0 85967 462 2 £3.95 

Education as History 

Interpreting nineteenth- and twentieth- century 
education 

HAROLD SILVER 

. fforeld Silver sets out in tills book vo explore the nature of foe social - 
• -history of education. He investigates what aspects of foe history pf- 
-. education have been neglected, and discusses why. The themes 
. explored include the relationship between education and the emerg- 
ence of eodalBcience, the reputations of educationalist j, ex peciatlons 

of higher education in foe twentieth century, the use. .oF education 




352 pages (April) 

Hardback 0 416 33310 9 £12.50 1 

Paperback 0 416 33320 6 £6.50 

The Prehistory of Denmark 

J0RGEN JENSEN 

In this wide-ranging synthesis Jorgen Jensen provides both an up- to- 
A aim anruAu nr th*'nrAh{stnrv nf Denmark and a detailed analysis of 


Danish axchaeo? 


bibliography provides more forin 700 titles covering 1 

logical research since 1950. 

352 pages (April) 

Hardback 0. *16-34190 X £14.95 
•: Paperback 0 416 34200 0 . £8.95 


The Identity of Man 

Aa seen by an archaeologist 
GRAHAME CLARK 

: This book is a study of the origins of mankind and foe reasons why 
' man differs from the other primates in possessing both animal appe- 
' titei arid awareness of foe gods. Professor Clark argues that whereas 
the behaviour of other animals is determined largely by their gepctic 
make-up, arid is relatively, stable, that of man is guided by his soaal 

1 - _J 2 _ WM.tnnlln pttSHnnff ' : 


and anthropology and on* wide range of other sources to throw light 
on foe question of mon’s Identity. The book is folly illustrated ana will; 
be of interest to gene ral readers as ,well *■ specialists in foe field. : 


, Hkrdbsck 0 416 3$5500 > £12.50 
■ -All prices are net in the UK only. ; 
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Blackwell 


On History 

And Other Essays 

MICHAEL QAKESHOTT 

In this important new book, one of 
Britain's most respected politfcaJ 
theorists gives an original treatment 
of the logic of historical understanding. 
He also discusses the mfe of law 
and the Tower of Babel. 

204 pages, £12.00 
[0 631 T3 r 1 4 Oj 

The Pursuit of 
Power 

Technology , Armed 
Force and Society 
from A.D. 1000 
willjam h. McNeill 

'A magnificent achievement, a 
soaring work of scholarly 
Imagination, by far the most 
Interesting study in the field of 
military history that this reviewer has 
read in many years/ John Keegan, 
New York Review of Books 
416 pages. El 5.00 
(0 631 73134 5| 

Thomas More: 
History and 
Providence 

ALISTAIR FOX 

A genuine landmark . . . this 
excellent book, vyhich adds to the 
virtues of subsrance a lucidity and 
readability not commonly found 
among either literary or historical 
studies, provides the first solid basis 
on which further work can be 
undertaken/ G.R. Efron. New York 
Review of Books 

,284. woes. £17,50.. : ,. ; 
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Tffe Court v.' 
Society 

NORBERT ELIAS 

A rigorous analysis of the organ- 


farther than they originally intended cern to member unions; its lending 
BiCH HI IHE towards political aspiration and stale personalities were complacent func- 

activity. The historian needs to look tionaries, profoundly resistant to 
m not only at how pressure groups ideas for a more extensive und um- 
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HISTORY 

Combative 

moderation 

Peaceable kingdom: stability and 
change In modern Britain 
by Brian Harrison 
Oxford University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0 19 822603 9 

Dr Harrison’s central concern is the 
processes whereby the British social 
and political systems became infused 
with moderation and humanity. His 
answer lies not with fashionable 
generalizations - “the establishment 
of bourgeois hegemony", "the rise of 
a viable class society’* - which con- 
fuse explanation with description, 
but with an analysis of the processes 
through which cohesion has emerged 
out of conflict, creating not so much 
agreement as equilibrium. 

The heroes and heroines of these 
eight essays (three have been pub- 
lished before) are the moderates. 
Historians are accused of having too 


auv 

not only at how pressure groups ideas for a more extensive und um- 
were organized but at their rhetoric bilious role for Congress. When 
»i» rhofnrir nf their onnonents. pressure for change been me too 


and the rhetoric of their opponents, 
from which much can be learned. 
What intrigues Dr Harrison is the 
interaction between the social and 
the political; in short, how things are 
done. Many popular agitators have 
been deficient in an" understanding of 
the latter, and historians need to 
take more seriously those who have 
understood. 

Though each of these essays will 
doubtless fulfil the author’s expecta- 
tion of arousing the wrath of col- 
leagues on the left and right, both 
extremes will find satisfaction in the 
most controversial essay of all, on 
"The Centrist Theme in Modern 
British Politics*’. For as a champion 
of moderation Dr Harrison believes 
(as did Roy Jenkins in 1973) in the 
necessity of maintaining the extremes 
in order to preserve equilibrium. The 
two-party system, as the embodiment 
of the two extremes each united to a 
part of the moderate centre, has 
done much to create and preserve 
the stability of this peaceable king- 
dom. No comfort here for the Social 
Democratic-Liberal Alliance, who 
seek to institutionalize the centre and 
thereby also the two extremes. 

A number of these essays were 
conceived as an aid to students, who 


pressure for change became too 
strong to resist, their response was to 
“hive off’ responsibilities to new 
organizations. Thus the growing de- 
mands for a parliamentary presence 
independent of Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike resulted in 1900 in 
the formation of a committee which 
was soon to become the Labour Par- 
ly. A year earlier, the campaign for 
a federal system for mutual support 
in strikes - which assumed urgency 
following the engineers’ defeat m (he 
bitter lock-out of 1897-98 - culmin- 
ated in the establishment of the 
GHU. 

In its first year the federation 
attracted some seventy unions, com- 
prising roughly a quarter of total 
TUC membership; but such strongly 
organized sections as the miners and 
the building trades held aloof. The 
Weal of aggressive class unity 
cherished by some advocates of 
federation was stillborn: the leaders 
of the GFTU were dedicated to 
more modest defensive aims. To re- 
duce industrial strife they sought 
mediation between employers and 
unions: while to ease the frictions 


Hut the arm had railed to kw! 
pace with the rapid expanlion nf 
llriiiM iraik; unionism, n n( | it ^ 
Mioii to decline into obscurity Manv 
1,tf hugest affiliates seced/d,® 
because participation in amalgams, 
lion brought confidence in theif «ir 
sufficiency. The TUC. transformed 
y a major internal reorganization 
successfully challenged for the riS 
o represent British unions interna! 
tiniially Little remained for the fed- 
eralmn beyond offering research and 
re lilted ad vice to n group of tiny 
mainly cruft societies. Tis social insur- 
auce functions were largely super- 
s«Il-U after IWS wilh .hfeWS 
of state provision, und indeed its 
formal dissolution was seriously 
mooted. Yet the GFTU survived 
and in the past decade has even 
drawn in new memberahip from 
medium-sized unions. But it remains 


essentially n small pond in which the 
minnows umong British unions can 
still make a splash, a “friendly and 

avinmiinUnkU'* __*_i ■ ... . J 


approaehnble social institution, a 
provider of services for societies 
which cannot afford them from their 
own limited resources. 

Alice Prochaska’s respectful 
account of the federation's evolution 
is detailed and often insightful. She 
argues persuasively that, m its early 
years, its status and influence were 


ui imving iuo wuwciybu ns bh aia io suiaents, who 

alien seized upon retrospectively gla- even at the highest levels too often 
mqrous extremists of either left or follow the well-trodden paths of an 
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right at the expense of the polltiques 
who unobtrusively have actually got 
tilings done. Thus, in an excellent 
first chapter on the suffragettes, 
which attempts to understand the re- 
sort to violence by the followers of 
the disastrously courageous Emme- 
line PankJiursr without dismissing 
them as either mad or stupid, there 
is no concealing the fact that Dr 
Harrison’s real sympathies lie with 
Mrs Fawcett and the suffragists. 

Intentionally, but without preach- 
ling, each essay offers a message 
to present-day campaigners who 
[will doubtless feel outraged by the 
'combative moderation of the au- 
thors own point of view. The revised 
version of his . English Historical Re- 
view (1973) article on animats and 


historiography still obsessed with the 
-successful. Dr Harrison has here pro- 
vided a stimulus to Inquiry into the 
once important but now unfam ilia r 
without an understanding of which 
the historian can scarcely truly 
appreciate the past. Tutors and 
teachers can be grateful for this, but 
they should also urge their pupils not 
to skip the introduction, in which Dr 
Harnson discusses his own bias and 
the centrist state of mind. Students 
with a misguided faith in the objec- 
bvicy of the written word might be 
induced to scepticism by this frank 
exercise m self-criticism. And those 
who believe that the middle way is 
only for those who cannot make up I 
their minds .will greatly benefit from I 


i bs£Sjs!=* ;' 4SS: 


high unemployment and sharp in- 
dusMal conflicts, depleting GFTU 
funds. But though its credibility as a 
Purveyor of strike insurance was 
shaken, two new functions assumed 
importance. Increasingly the federa- 
tion acted as representative of British 
unions at international conferences, 
an activity in which the TUC showed 
s? whatever; and following 

1 National Insurance Act, the 
GFTU acted as an "approved socie- 
ty on behalf of member unions loo 
small to run their own schemes. By 
1920, oyer a million trade unionists 
were affiliated. 


sists, because its more recent and 
more modest functions have been 
ably discharged. But it is difficult to 
accept the book’s assertion that it 
identifies a large gap in our know- 
ledge of British trade union histoiy”. 
An exercise in old-fashioned institu- 
tional labour history, this study is of 
evident antiquarian interest but adds 
little to our understanding of the 
mam dynamics of the labour move- 
ment. 


Richard Hyman . 

Richard Hyman is reader in industrial 
relations at the University of War- 
wick. 
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Love and Power 
i In the Peasant 
Family 

MARTINE SEGALEN 

, Drawing on a . wide range of' •' 

.. ; ctocumentaiy material and studies of 
.. tne family during the last two 
■ ’centunei this book examines the 
; nature and role of die family in rural 
. . • Europe, with particular emphasis on 
• cb^hqkiig rale of women. 


.te .tite hb much to 8 ay oiTbehalf ~ 
^.^tf-SSSS Mward Royle 
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me RSFCA also figures largely lir . ■■■ ■ ■■' * . ' . 

the reprinted /tar ana Present (1967) ' ' « 

arttde on religion arid recreation, in 

which Dr Harnson first developed a A. VI 

JP 1 *?* of central concerns of S1TIS)II 

this whole collection, especially "how 

an abundance of conflicts within a ■ 

• &&& ^ all X * 0 ' integrate nOTlH • 

. It , Far from class lyipa at the heart MMMil ■ 
of modern Britiih society, with the 5 ' ' 
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by ■ Allfca jPirichaska . 
.Allen & Unwin , £15.00 
ISBN 0 04 3310^7 7 
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attempt. This small sample presents religious tests and the ban on mar- 
suc ] l L a mulliphcity of voting practice page were removed. But unfortu- 
and behaviour that generalization ab- nately, now that young men could 
put pre-reform electoral behaviour plan a lifelong career in Oxford, they 


understood, seems to be to hinder 
any man from knowing more than 


ana nenaviour that generalization ab- nately, now that young men could one thing, and that thing must not 

out pre-reform '.electoral behaviour plan a lifelong career in Oxford, they be bigger than a bee's knee, 

becomes very difficult. Each of the found that there was no career struc- As a result, in Engel’s words, “viru- 


HTSTORY f° ur boroughs chosen showed a uni- ture to accommodate them. The only lent animosity towards science be- 

que electoral profile. way a man could increase his real came fixed as one of the principal 

The opportunity for voters to cast income was by taking more and hallmarks of collegiate loyally among 

— , ~ a e votes for two candidates at contested more pupils, leaving him with less the younger dons, while Oxford sci- 

PaFllGiHYl elections encouraged Phillips to study and less time for research and writ- enlists developed a deep reciprocal 

JL ill I'EkJCV-B.B. in detail the use of those two votes ing. The historian Mandell Creighton hatred for the entire collegiate sys- 

by "plumpers, splitters and straights” took the drastic step of resigning his — " ^ “ 

(both votes cast for candidates of the Merton fellowship and retreating to a 

V II mix' same party, one for each oF two and college living in wildest Northumber- 

T O only one vote cast) as an indication land, where he wrote his much- 

-g of levels of partisan voting. Electors acclaimed History of the Papacy. 

np |1 il VI I l|l | at Maidstone and Norwich voted in a Those who hung on, like the brilliant 

pyiiM. v noticeably more partisan way well A. L. Smith of Balliol, degenerated 

ampton .^Unexpectedly! £ S& Si™ dn,d8 " J “" eg ' 

England: plumpers, spimers ana shows much greater consistency in Expectations that the new grade ol 
straights partisan voting after 1780: where reader would provide a measure ol 

by John A. Phillips voters were relatively free of “influ- promotion, and increased leisure in 

Princeton University Press, £26.10 ence” and could vote freely, their mid-career, were dashed by the fall ii 

ISBN 0 691 05365 0 , voting pattern was often more parti- collegiate and university incomi 

— ; — rrr — r— ; r—, — san than that of English voters after brought about by the agricultural de 

This essay in historical psephology 1900 , For good measure, Phillips in- pression; nor did Oxford succeed ir 


by "plumpers, splitters and straights” 
(both votes cast for candidates of the 


same party, one for each of two and college living 
only one vote cast) as an indication land, where 
of levels of partisan voting. Electors acclaimed H 


lent animosity towards science be- 
came fixed as one of the principal 


mg. The historian Mandell Creighton hatred for the entire collegiate sys- 
took the drastic step of resigning his lem". The results arc still discernible 
Merton fellowship and retreating to a in Oxford today, long after the finan- 
college living in wildest Northumber- rial problems which gave rise to 


of levels of partisan voting. Electors acclaimed History of the Papacy. 
at Maidstone and Norwich voted in a Those who hung on, like the brilliant 
noticeably more partisan way well A. L. Smith of Balliol, degenerated 
before those at Lewes and North- into teaching drudges and college 
ampton. Unexpectedly, this sample hacks. 

shows much greater consistency in Expectations that the new grade of 
partisan voting after 1780: where reader would provide a measure of 


partisan voting after 1780: where reader would provide a measure of 
voters were relatively free of “influ- promotion, ana increased leisure in 


land, where he wrote his much- them have been solved. So it is with 
acclaimed History of the Papacy, the virtual Impotence of the profes- 
Those who hung on . like the brilliant seriate in arts and social sciences, 
A. L. Smith of Balliol, degenerated which makes the command structure 
into teaching drudges and college of that great university - in so far as 
hacks. it has one at all - unique. 

Expectations that the new grade of 

reader would provide a measure of J, p, Kenyon 


ence” and could vote freely, their mid-career, were dashed by the fall in j_ p. Kenyon is professor of modern 
voting pattern was often more parti- collegiate and university income history in the University of St 


university 


history in 
Andrews. 


owes a great deal to the pioneering c | U( j es data” for elections for the cor- establishing the kind of professoriate, 
work of political scientists on com p 0 ra tj 0 n in each borough having in arts at least, which recruited its 
sides of the Atlantic on elections or f oun d i n some boroughs greater elec- members from among the college fel- f| n i 
all types in different periods and tora i exc itement for borough than for lows. Suspicion of professorial power II ■■ I, II 
states for its methodology. parliamentary elections. His docu- was in fact intense, and contributed 

By the analysis of the electoral mentation of the importance of non- to the disparagement of research, j_ 

behaviour of more than 15.UUU elec- conformity in partisan voting is signi- since many regarded this as a profes- 1 T 

tors in four English boroughs - ficant. His delicate handling of the sor's principal function - a tutor's V'WlA*. w 

Lewes, Maidstone, Northampton and fr a gj[ e and conflicting evidence for being teaching. In a period of finan- 

Norwich - at the eight general elec- fo e MC i a | status of voters adds a cial stringency the endowment of re- English Court Culture ln the 
lions between 1761 ana 1802, John o,. eat deal to existing accounts. search always came at the bottom of Later Middle Ages 

Phillips has set out to answer impor- the order of priorities, except in the edited by V. J. Scattergood an 

tant questions as to the levels and Valerie Cromwell sciences. As for professors, they J. YV. Sherborne 

consistency of electoral participation, — — found themselves tied to faculty Duckworth £18 00 

the development of partisan voting Cromwell is reader in history boards which all had an overwhelm- lSBN 0 71 ^ 6 1637 4 

behaviour and the relationship be- Q{ [he u niv€ rsity of Sussex. mg majority of college tutors. 

tween social status or religious belief - Unfortunately - or so it seemed to In different ways, almost 

and that behaviour. He is therefore many - the public prestige of stien- essays collected here reach a 

challenging, many long-held assump- __ tific research, and its great expense, rable conclusion: that in tf 

lions about the working of the elec- # '/\llnf|£l meant that the scientists usually Middle Ages there was noth; 

torai system in what he calls “unre- emerged victorious from recurrent corresponded to a court cultur 

Formed England”, assumptions en- squabbles over the limited funds strict sense, of the main form' 

couraged by the strength of the par- available, to the rage of the arts- architecture, literature or m 

liamentary reform campaign before ^PllWW| I PH orientated tutors. E. A: Freeman ex- ceiving their impress from t 

1832. / p pressed their frustration in his philis- and/or a group of courtiers 

That campaign, the functioning of — — tine way when he wrote: their tone ana acted as their 

padiamentary {political parties and From Clergyman to Don: tne rise These physical science botherers Specifically, this is shown t 

the role of political ideology have all of the academic profession In do roar fa the midst of our Con- jerhaps even more to Ric 

been the subject of a number of nineteenth-century Oxford gregations, and set up their ologjes than to Edward 111 who wai 

often revisionist studies, while there t,y A. J. Engel For endless tokens. No one knows greater builder and, together 

has been little interest in electoral Oxford University Press, £22.50 what they are after, because no queen Philippa, had if anyl 

politics. This neglect can be ex* [SBN 0 19 822606 3 one can understand their jargon, even more lavish taste for fin 

plained by the size and complexity of fa e object, as far as it can be his grandson. 

the task involved in an accurate The belated publication of Arthur —.-'—.I... —— ■■ — ■■■ — — - 

assessment of the electorate and its Engel’s PhD dissertation is to be 
behaviour. Surprising discoveries by welcomed. The first chapter, up to 
those who have begun to analyse late 1854, was published as long ago as 
seventeenth and early eighteenth- 1975, but apart from a brief article 
century pallbooks have indicated on the agricultural depression of the 
How unsure has been the state of 1880s and its effect on . college fl- 
knowledge of the electorate in the nances the remainder has stayed in 
centuries before 1832 and how-valu- cold storage.' ■ 

able such research would be. Phillips Not does it seem to have been 
acknowledges his great debt to the amended in any significant way, and 
latest developments in computer still less has the austerity of its pre- 
technology and programming in sentation been softened. Undoubted- 


Out of 


Valerie Croipwell sciences. As for professors, they j. VV. Sherborne 

— — found themselves tied to faculty Duckworth, £18.00 

Valerie Cromwell is reader in history boards which all had an overwhelm- lSBN 0 7156 1637 4 

at the University of Sussex. mg majonty of college tutors. - — — j — ■ 

Unfortunately - or so it seemed to In different ways, almost all the 
many - the public prestige of stien- essays collected here reach a compa- 
tific research, and its great expense, rable conclusion: that in the later 
I 'nllPOP meant that the scientists usually Middle Ages there was nothing that 

V/UHC 21 v emerged victorious from recurrent corresponded to a court cultm-e, in the 

" squabbles over the limited funds strict sense, of the main forms of art, 

available, to the rage of the arts- architecture, literature or music re- 
f || if orientated tutors. E. A; Freeman ex- ceiving their impress from the king 

pressed their Frustration in his philis- and/or a group of courtiers who set 
"T . tine way when he wrote: their tone ana acted as their patron. 


search always came at the bottom of Later Middle Ages 

the order of priorities, except in the edited by V. J. Scattergood and 


These papers have, therefore, both 
laid a particularly tenacious myth ab- 
out Richard IPs court as a centre of 
culture and in the process brought a 
much more exact analysis to the no- 
tion of a “court style*’. That is no- 
where shown more clearly than in 
H. M. Colvin’s essay on “court style", 
in architecture, which in its sheer 
succinctness and penetration is out- 
standing. By the criterion of either 
fostering a distinctive style or of 
maintaining it through a body of 
craftsmen or designers, he shows that 
both Henry III and the first two 
Tudor Kings were architectural pat- 
rons in a way that neither Richard 
II, nor any otner English king in the 
intervening two centuries, was. In- 
deed, as a number of essays Ln the 
collection shows, English kings were 
behind the kings of France as pat- 
rons of the aTts generally, and in the 
■late fourteenth and fifteenth centur- 
'ies, music and art in England tended 
to follow French and Netherlands 
influences respectively. 

The predominantly negative con- 
clusions about royal patronage of the 
arts in these essays does not produce 
a negative tenor in the essays them- 
selves. On the contrary, they con- 
firm, often with a wealth of illustra- 


tion, an increasingly diffused culture 
in the later Middle Ages which, in 
England, could be described as 
courtly among the aristocracy, 
whether in its literary, artistic and 
religious themes or, as Maurice Keen 
so flluminatingly shows, in its practic- 
al application to the idea of crusade 
in the fourteenth century. That diffu- 
sion was helped by a crowing lay 
literacy. The result, as Professor J. 
A. Burrow says in his introduction, 
was that in England courtliness was 
not the preserve of the. court at 
Westminster. 

Ranging as they do over literature, 
education, architecture, painting and 
music, these essays (originally read as 
papers to the annual Colston sympo- 
sium in Bristol in 1981) make up the 
most comprehensive statement to date 
on the qu estion of court culture. 

Gordon Leff 

Gordon Left is professor of history at 
the L/ni versify of York. 
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tine way when he wrote: 

These physical science botherers 
do roar in the midst of our Con- 


ipecifically, this is shown to apply 
jerhaps even more to Richard LI 
han to Edward 111 who was both a 


gregations, and set up their ologjes than to Edward 111 who was both a 
For endless tokens. No one knows greater builder and, together with his- 
what they are after, because no queen Philippa, had 11 anything an 
one can understand their jargon, even more lavish taste for finery than 


the object, as far as it can be his grandson. 
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going some -way further toTiU the ly there have been too many books 
gaps. on Oxford frivolously devoted to 

voting patterns in the four consti* personalities, the more eccentric the 
tuendes are set firmly in the general belter, but a monograph In which 
context of eighteenth and early characters like Pusey, Goldwin 
nineteenth-century electoral politics. Smith. Freeman and Jowelt art 
Togethor with John Cannon’s Par- ironed down to a flat uniformity 
Umentary Reform, 1640-1832 (1972), must fail In some ways to convey the 
this book provides a useful guide to . atmosphere in which reform went 
eightejenth^entUry electoral history, forward in nineteen jh-century Ox- 
nw . 'dcaa^ptlons -of varieties ,of ford. Moreover, up to 1881 at least, 
.franchise ^yallflcatidn. for borough this book does little but supplement 
voting are models of clarity and and clarify the work of W. R. Ward 
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Management education a special report ■ 


Management education, a product of the 1960s, is coming of age in the tonn. , 
universities the prospects for business schools are bright while other denarhn.rf* “ 
.being cut back The commitment of industry and commerce remains 
recession. New nitiatives in supervisory education are being planned bv the 

Services Commission. In this special THES report we look at the present sfT *! 
future pattern. F “ ,u 8Wl e and 

Looking to a bright future 

As a horn optimist with a bias in positively and imaginatively to the 
favour of university business schools, challenge of combining, in what they 
it Is not difficult for me to be con- do, the academic virtues of objectiv- 
vinced that the prospects for uni- ity, straight thinking, and the cultiva- 
versiiy business schools are very tion of new knowledge by resenrch; 
bright. There are superficially plausi- the efficient transmission of the tcch- 
ble arguments to justify the optimism nical and intellectual skills that are 
and to support the bias. It must the foundation of management prac- 
surely be evident that we need more tice; and a deep concern for and 
better-qualified and adaptive people close acquaintance with the problems 
”\. the management of enterprises of managers in the field and the 
both public and private if we are to economic and political pressures on 
recover economically and to sustain them. F 

ft* i V8 0n J ** pia< £ 8 T ° h0,d this ^ance is difficult. It 

l Ucb edifications can be requires the development of "clinic- 
gained are the university business al 7 teachers whom practitioners find 
r? „i a k. u - ■ u, j credible and pseful, and who can 

irro^r^i 1 rL ^rt^ghted, ev en also hold their own in academia. It 
^ or ^? vernm cnt and calls for curricula and teaching 
the business community to do other methods of unusual kinds, and for afi 
therefore than ensure that the those reasons it require ^ forms of 
schools are given high priority when organization and management of the 

all0Ca ! e ?' j ven when s ^™ oJs which differ from those of 
fiinds are m general hard to come the traditional university faculty or 

^2°J7 prOVe I ‘rt of man ‘ department. Generally the balance 

*5 f Ure y i u CS n ° n ? term must be struck between academic and 

m^A Pe0p 5 Bnt “ n *?" P racUcal concerns and held in creative 
possibly make, and the university tendon. 

i C \° 0,S r re ^ ““Ur- The problem is far from solved 
ance of that quality. The need for but much (uneven) progress has been 

wTarid the fac«, jnvrciLfi 


t 



the great technical and commercial 
schools in London and other citia. 
where the antecedents for the regE 
al management centres, and the de- 
partments of management in 
polytechnics were created. It did not 
all start in 1965. 

The point of the brief historical 
excursion Is to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a long and deeply practical 
tradition in management education. 
The techs and the colleges of com- 
merce were not, on the whole, «■ 
dowed to do research nor were mam 
■ of their teachers trained in it, but 
they were in close touch with profes- 
sional practice; indeed, their teachers 
were often professionals woriti&g 
part-time to pass on their practical 
End theoretical knowledge to tbe 
next generation. 

The significance of the Franks re- 
port was that it reflected In its re- 
commendations both the growing 
pressure to make the study of mas- 
agement and organization academi- 
cally respectable, and at the same 
time to reflect the practical traditioo 
of relevance to professional con- 
cerns. The Manchester and London 
schools, set up as a result of Franks, 
were charged with tasks of estab- 
lishing a research base, so that new 
knowledge could be developed 
jractice, while 


/ ” jl i- VT , vcismes nave also become used to 

bera w th ® nUm ' having these stran 8 e hybrids in their 

peis of. managers or.aspirjng mana- . midst, , and vice chancellors ha vi- 
gors who have attended university been known in off ninmi-me in 
business schools. We were not doing murmur qualified aDDroval 

chastening to observe that at tK balancing ff Se his^Lv ^f L?^ 

SSffi 

vetelty business schbols or not. For^?amSe one nf h f 

Masters of Business Administration S HeSeV^ fl 
who are,. it seems, eagerly sought by ft 9591 nrrt^nin«u* ^ ^d. Ashridge 
successful companies* wnici blcomc ffi fc«!? ,ong u t , hem ' 



master and doctor level; developing 
relevant short programmes for mana- 
gers in post: encouraging their staff 
to engage in creative consultancy; 
focusing management-relevant disci- 

R lines on management problems; 

nding and developing staff who 
could work both with bright young 
aspirants and also with raanagen at 
every level up to chief executive. 
This was and is literally a uniqw 
challenge. True, many US sc boots 
ran executive development program- 
mes end., they were not unknown, as 
we hove seen, in the UK; but with 
one or two possible exceptidns these 
were and arc regarded as profitable 
extras outside the main stream and 
taught by . those stuff whose talents 
happen to lie in this direction, to* 
deed in many US universities, post- 
experience work is organized separ- 
ately as part of a general continuing 
education programme. 

In Britain, by contast, the unvesl- 
ty schools that have been set up 
ance Franks have faced similar ^ 
as Manchester and .UuKjfW/ ■“?) . 
Varying success. NalUrilly. n JJJ 
taken time to recruit and to develop 
the new style academic aH-iounoen, 
capable of high-class research ana 
teaching,, and of discovering new 
, modes of learning appropriate to ip 
mtssioh. of the schools. Bach scum 
has developed its own drganhMtlojar 
expedients, nnd characteristic srjw 
‘ apq many like my own are still 
perimenting. The job WiU W : “ 
finished , as. long as the schools 
tinue.to adopt as they.haye pnliJ now 
to chanoing conditi6ps;bdtbJn Jg 
fields pf knawledge W^ere-rigo^ , 

■ and Systematic research ,ls - done P* 
also in the fields of/actlpp- 
> hianagers practise their science-pWw 
. ' =/ . 

>T. ■ I * . ‘ - ... ■ ..111 AS 
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world happens to be relevant to the company management developers 
concerns of management. There is can meet to exchange views. It has 
hardly ever enough time in manage- its own semi-academic journal, Man- 
ment courses to treat any one of tne agement Education and Deve/opniertf. 
many disciplines that are perceived The ATM was founded before 
to be relevant at any depth. Nor do - Franks. Like Franks, it represents a 
the practical concerns come neatly merging of separate and varied 


t 

•I* 


parcelled as economics, psychology, 
accounting, sociology, statistics, nor 
even entirely as marketing, produc- 
tion, personnel, finance and business 
policy. 

The search for relevance therefore 
could . and often does entail the 
focusing of many disciplines on a 

K rtfcular range of problems, and the 
/ention of models and methods to 
do it effectively. However absorbing 
this may be, ft tends to steal time 
from career-relevant pursuits. One's 
judges are less one’s colleagues from 
other disciplines in the business 
school or one’s students, but more 
one's colleagues in single-discipline 
university departments elsewhere 
who are relatively free of such dis- 
tractions and may for that reason 
lack sympathy or understanding. The 
remedy (hat prescribes a withdrawal 
into academic seclusion is no longer 
possible except for those who want 
to leave the world j.of business 
schools for the shelter of a single 
discipline. Few of whom have experi- 
enced business Bchool work, with its 
constant intellectual and practical sti- 
muli cjioose to take that , course. 

My optimism, therefore', about the 
prospects for university, business 


strands in the history of management 
education in Britain. There is no- 
■thintt quite like it anywhere else. 

' The strength of management 
education in Britain lies mainly in its 
close integration with the world of 
practical action. The university 
schools in their relatively short exist- 
ence have, in their various ways 


we have. This is reflected in the 
membership of the European Found- 
ation for Management Development 
which includes not only unive 
business schools and other centres, 
but also corporate members from big ' 
European companies and senior in- 
dustrialists. This is a powerful influ- 1 
ence on the business schools them- 
selves and It encourages the increas- 
ing number of joint ventures be- 
tween European (including British) 
schools. The university schools, in- 
deed all British business schools. 


have so much going for them as a 
novel form of higher education and 
followed that tradition while still pre- so many influential friends that there 
serving what is distinctive about uni- is justification for great optimism ab- 
versity work. This process will still out their future. 


^ UNIVERSITY OF ASTON 

MANAGEMENT 

CENTRE 


Whatever your career plans, in industry, commerce or 
public service, you can benefit from a postgraduate 
course at the University of Aston Management Centre 
- the United Kingdom's largest management centre 
with the widest range of courses. 

MBA, MSc, Doctoral Programmes 
(full and part-time) 

Business Administration 
October. January, April intakes 

Operational Research and Systems Analysis 
Public Sector Management Personnel Management 
Social Aspects of Science and Technology 
Race and Ethnic Relations 
Doctoral Programme 
October intake 

For details of how we can help you achieve your career 
objectives contact the Professorial Director of 
Postgraduate Studies, 021-359 361 1 Ext. 5000. 

Short Courses In Public Sector Management 
In Spring-Summer 1 983 

* Charging Policy In Local Government 

7/8 July 

* The Management of Inner City Schools 

27(28 May 

* New Perspectives on Schools Management 

17/l8/19June 

* Output Measurement In Local Government 

26/27 September 
Details from Mrs. K. Griffiths, 

021-359 3611 Ext. 5001. 
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go on. 

Therefore whatever the future 
holds economically, no one is going 
to starve the university schools un- 
reasonably of needed resources to 
run undergraduate, postgraduate and 

E pst-expenence courses. The work of 
uilding up in the long term a firm 
research base and a critical mass of 
qualified managers will also go on. 
The habit of going to business school 
and working with business schools is 
taking on and will continue. Elites 
have a habit of perpetuating them- 
selves and we need an elite of dedi- 
cated, competent managers. 

Other European 


countries • have 


At present there is a bit of over- 
capacity at the post-experience end 
of the spectrum due to the economic 
recession and the nature of that 
“market" is undergoing radical 
change but it is characteristic of the 
general mood of optimism that this is 
seen as a challenge and not a threat. 
Given even a modest economic re- 
covery, and provided that the schools 
can go on improving in the ways that 

then , ! ! J 

anc 

the .... ... 

and a new phase of expansion : and 
development could begin. Without 
doubt the prospects for university 


University of Aston Management Centre, 
Nelson Building, Gosta Green, 
Birmingham, B4 7DU. 





schools has little, to do with interna--, most, of them have developed So 
tional comparisons, or the possible of the same close, practical links 
connections with economic recovery 


been travelling similar paths in the business schools are excellent. * 
light of their own special history, Tom LllptOJl 

..J fniPMMl eoaric and ■ ■ 


traditions and current need! 


and 
tome 
as 


The author is director of the Man- 
chester Business School 


The largest Management 
Centre in the UK. 


and the place of management in it. 
There are too many other far more 
potent Influences which the universi- 
ty schools can, in the short tenn, do 
little to , alter significantly either by 
twt' lnputi of research and consul- 


dr by .th^ir, outputs of qualified 

StedeUtt .ahd- trathprl mnnaoprit. The 


& 



b h Srii fo^di sprite 1 : of - tbfe US/ffi IWg'ramiS’ 

USgSf 'have_become. vpfy jqte^esteJ '■iW-'Hfc- 
W*4Jn BriMah mod,els^, S^iK.time b ** tr 

wnen . they themtelvc^ are Unde? cri- 

hetem for being ; |pq academic; too Muriicina 


raergep, .y 

teachers expect ;tb-, teach ana w-r . 

ih the . specialized fields ...wfggfj 





ednet chances are.-^e - others id 
their fleld^hey are! expected to PJr 
IibK ..books .'.&nd article^' Jh 
: . ; appropriate; jeafoed jopi-ndisj 

i ,:•«** quantify; ghd euaufy of 

hi PUt w the itiairi.raeaHU^;oj th^ r 

, Su «:ess and tfieir hope for,' advanjte' 

! - uw>nt, .They," naturally: wpnj.fo. l ®frl 
•; What, ihey are good at-' arid, teach . It 1“. 
depth, but What they, afy good at « 

Knot oecestorify whatte, a changing 

'...-I,- •••'.) ,i ;:*• •* - >•■. 


, . vely 

ace of time established themselves 
firmly in.pte Brilisn system of higher 
education. They, are also doing now 
what universities wjll be certainly 
UOjng more of iq , tfie future, that is 
P re *mhg What 16 best in the British 
ccadentjc traditions of scholarship, 
academic freedom and .scientific in- 
ypqy giea, ,with a greater respon- 
Meness to, and readiness to influ- 
wte and be influenced ty the world 
of iPtecrirar affairs. - . . 

.»J5 hC i ^usin esi schools have .also 
reasonably successfully to. 
avpuf being top heavily influenced by 
foreign models ! while at the same 
ume.teldng and : adapting what t? 
^■_,They hive : a|so fearned ,to 
wpnt closely : with practitioners Pf, 
“Jhagement ; and to take ... money 
“I. organizations for services . ren- 
■SSK^W^.-MBg-weir. integrity as 
c?h^ of learning. ... ■ ■ 4 

rJw British umveiiity schools &qs 
torteese ,tearofts surviving the eco- 
"cpsrioili : well. /Additionally 
^Uygtifloanhythe links, of universf- 
schools with other sectors of man-'- 
WBiept educatfon and development 
in futther education and tri en- 
WP^s hiVe , ngver beCn stronger or 
Srf 6 "Wtttl. Ope important forutn 

^pxers of. Management where 
Ujahagers, business school staff and 
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- University of Manchester 



The Manchester MBA 

1 Drupe's [,•. idlin’ (WO-VIMI MBA pniijr.imme 


- • " ■ DC. 

If you have a'good degreb, several years* 
experience, and are aiming for an influential ,. 
position in mana^niprit, than the Manchester. 
MBA could be a key part of your career. Our. 
past graduates have built and are building r 
outstanding careers. ■ ■ ' ' . 

■The Manchester MBA Is an internationally 
recognised two-year programme which ■ ■ • . ' 
combines good theory with excellent practice. 
It builds from- a sotlnd basis of academic 
knowledge through to a project-based design 
■ which ensures that intellectual rigpur Js. ■ 
coupled with managerial relevance. :. 

SSRC Studentships arid 'Bursaries are available 
fora number of candidates, r 


The Part-time 
Master's TTegree 

A pus!.L;!M(lu.ilt' ion lor rn.in.i.ni-is 


The part-time master's course at Manchester 
Business School is designed to enable ' 
participants; 

• to move from specialist to general' 
.management 

• to understand intellectualiy what they have 
■ been pract ising successful I y . 

• to update their knowledge and to gain an, 

. advanded degree from a leading business 

school : ! •' / : 

• to work on company projects with a small • ; 
committed group of able people. ; , 

The course Is based on day release and company 
project. 1 '' : ; .i . .. 


AVA, 

VaW, 


Further information from 

Tony Ayiett, Postgraduate Centre; Manchester Business School, University of Manchester, 
Booth Street. West, Manchester Ml 5 6PB. Telephone; '061 -273 S22B Exi 1$2 Telex: 668354. 
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a Many business students become managers 
VC Cl rather than accountants. They’ll use accounts 

. 9 _ rather than construct them. That 

DrdCtlCdl implies a real difference in emphasis. 
gm w You’ll slant your teaching that way, no 

f AA l i- doubt. But is it reflected in the textbook you 

Ivvl IU recommend? Or is it an accountants text 

more concerned with principles than 
TTOIl Y Poetical application? (And, of course, it may even 
J be American). 

Ar^Allflfan^ir You n8Bd a text that's 
aifyounialicy practical. And, ideally, one 
A - « that's British. We've just the 

iMC hin rt ■ one. It's called How to Understand and 
Use Company Accounts and it's by Roy 
_ . .. Warren, a Partner at Robson Rhodes. 

Thousands of busy directors and managers have bought it, use it 
and like it. It provides a complete overview of company accounts 
with the emphasis on using the accounts. It’s bang up to date and 
cavern inflation accounting and the effects of the 1981 Companies 
Act. Ask to see a copy today. Or at the very least ask for more 
information. 


Management education 

An open training 
for supervisors 


/Tstiii cq»yi~ 

[wkethar frv\ Marvjoetn 
tor |^boyr/“ -s *'“^* v ^ 


The management of any organization not satisfy all needs under these 
is as good as its supervisors. The headings but it seeks to make a 
competence of the supervisor is cru- significant contribution by funding 
clal to the performance of the orga- development projects that will cstab- 
mzation. Supervisory training and lish and extend open and distance 

nrenn ration fnr thp tnh ic iun : . f. .... 


Order form 

□ Please send me an inspection copy ot How to Understand and Use 
CompanyAccountsby Roy Warren price £6.83 

D fo^har information on all Business Books titles for 


.Department. 


Oiiiversily/Colleoe Address. 


mzation. Supervisory training and 
preparation for the job is neglected 
in most organizations. There are 
probably few people who would 
quarrel with these statements, which 
reveal serious shortcomings in atti- 
tude and in performance, typical of 
all too many companies and typical 
also of the public services. The su- 
pervisor is the first level of manage- 
ment, responsible for the perform- 
ance of people and of systems, re- 
sponsible also for the achievement of 
specific parts of the policy of the 
organization. 

Education aqd training to back up 
and to prepare for these responsibili- 
ties is generally inadequate. The 
combined provision of the National 


learning opportunities. Why open 
and distance learning? Because for 
supervisors (as well as technicians) 
there is a clear need to lower or 
remove barriers which make access 
to education and training difficult or 
impossible for many and this is what 
open learning is all about. And dis- 
tance learning would give additional 
opportunities for those with motiva- 
uon to develop skills and interests 
which at present they have little 
opportunity to develop. 

This is not a ploy to get rid of 
teachers or courses. It is a means, 
one hopes, of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of learning, of opening up 
opportunities for training and of ex- 



• produce learning material relevant 
to open and distance learning provi- 
sion in nrinla^ ...JU J .jj.. 


Course taught 


combined provision of the National opportunities fwTrmnfncTnd of f ion * in P rin . ted . a udio and vide 
Examinations Board in Supervisory tendinc th7ran DP *' forms anf * usm 8 where appropriate 

Studies, of the Institute of Super v\l rammes of tSX roS thi £££ S™puter basetf training mrthEfc; 


^«(mp™SedX U ' illeSS B ° 1 *' rREEP0ST8, London W1E 4QZ 


PUT THEORY INTO PRACTICE 
AT ASHRIDGE 

centres 86 fw”" nr.,!"? v * C ? llege ' 0,le of ,he grid’s leading 
nrm^wL I°* . post-experience . management education 
4 widerangeof practical courses for all levels of 
S^ement.. Tftese include both “open” programmes 
}*mere manager? from different mdmtties 
weriences,. and “tailored" 


of Indus tnal Managers, of the Insti- visors^ it is possible ro Sfil I delivery systems using existing educa- 
tute of Personnel Management and areas of need in whirh ° U j f l0n an d training agencies and mat 

others and of short course proaram- HUinno#- inn,;., _ 0 PF n ^ and in 8 use of new technology to develo 


-J (UIU 

oi tiers and of short course program- 
mes in colleges and elsewhere 
touches but a fraction of those with 
supervisory responsibilities. 

But it is the lack of systematic 
training for supervisors that is espe- 
cially worrying. Many, perhaps most, 
supervisors are not trained for the 
job Ihey do. Lack of preparation 
makes a difficult task more difficult. 
For the supervisor often has to en- 
dure role conflict as well as difficul- 
ties in achieving objectives. Is he one 
of ‘them" or one of “us"? Is he a 
craftsman, a technician, or a mana- 


«! effectiveness;^ 7 

sldlls ng ,n supervisory to. meet needs; . 

«s. 

"Sss 


;.Cours?» are offered ‘in the following^; ‘ , 

General Management ■ 

Finance and Management Accounting 
Marketing and Sales Management 
Organisation Behaviour 

^ or itiformation please contact: 

- M*ss;;Chr/stme • Brown : / . ' ( );• 

v Client Relations Officer .. 

I Kg s 

'HertsMP4iNS U. 

Teu Little Gaddesden (044*284) 3491 

Ashridge Management College 


job they do. Lack of preparation technotoav * thev* are l !! e ? assist ,n !rainin B the teacher ani 

makes a difficult task more difficult. supervislM Thpv r n e r „ SU fi POSed t0 i b !| ,he trainer in new methods a 
For the supervisor often has to en- SffioS an ?? fs ° req “ ire , d learnin 8- 

dure role conflict as well as difficul- ly new innovarinnB° l ?i a " So . me development projects for su 

ties in achieving objectives. Is he one have no badcornnnH* U5 IC \ ? oy P erv isory training are already unde 
of “them" or one of “us”? Is he a Wnrtrors way the Open Tech program 

craftsman, a technician, or a mana- wefi tend to rlin^n^T™ 61 ^’ V me b,,t a substantial initiative l 

ger? -It can be a 'particularly deman- skills thev are familia? iSi? 1° !t e P ccessar y if supervisory training is t( 

ding hinterland,- this supervisory detrimen? bnfh t0 th 5 be accorded the significance It de 

function. P rvisory serves in a world that is makln| 

Yet, it has always been so, has it noloiiv antf in unniiri^n^ H more and more demands upon th< 
DOti 80 why be particularly con- technology is available "for ?h ex srtng supervisor. Such an Initiative coult 

qerned about it now?. There are at visor bm^ not nn » i?L ; h . Upe , r ' " ot be totall y sustained by the Opel 

least three reasons why the- supervis- and not in a wal wi^L fiC,ont s f a * e Tech - lt would need the commitraen 
ory role is now more 7 and not less StSS£ of the- participation of the network o! 

look flBflln at trainL» a man q y raierviMrs SEn SSSlf « P r r °!l s i?“.- an t ‘ilL 


Yet, it has always been so, has it 
P°V 80 why be particularly con- 

cemen Annut i* nmu * 1 . 


tion, whatever the nature of . the buri- ^ bell 

ness-i-is having to.be more and more ‘ {oT ; s P ur to an initiative, 

concerned with innovation. which forms tha S8 hXk^?f UT l2 work Mature adults seeking updatin 

Innovation means change ■ which, knowledge' he basis of the .new retraining or i the- opportunity to gai 
hy.“Jjd Jawe» the British worker does The second ary that u * initial qualifications they may no 
not Uke, Qiange is threatening, and is might Wb v] Wc t ?^ S5 > require a more flexible prov 

regarded irith suspicion. The super- supervisors wdl h Sl fi n tha n is currently generally aval 
Vjrar, the first level of. management,, ing L e traln_ able- A prime requirement for openir 

cjTrie^ unique responsibiliries^for in- not be weS 8 briSlf S KS l JK* I hcy I ? ay up the existin 8 system and fob makin 
troducing mangq and sustaining In- tional avstems of organiza * uew and effective provision for upda 

su P eryisor is no .longer Hiev?- mS lack unde/st aSfi is 1,16 development and productlo 
°nO |\vho keeps a watchful eye on 'svstems^Bnnrnarh^o^l^ 11 ® be of appropriate learning materials an 
noth ng but routine Change Is the &e of tEe^ ren, L P m^ conlrol; the ‘nMflB od staff to deliver thes 
constapt factoh on shop 'floor ‘and in-, oanv snS "juiraments are com- materials. * • . 

■S^5" $ The su- gSa| P e“ucatio n aSd "iralnH' n I f Thls is whnt lh » °P“ M 
change ' be the . mana 8cr of when the system fs unStood°Mn .”l nme is - for ’ to support such d< 

^ i m ‘ Stood^wid ^ eq ^^‘w^aid 0 eariier, ‘IpeX 

saezmtsm 


WIIU aupv* 

supervisory ^kl 
s-on experience 


remains : 
teachers 
requirentt 
of learrii 
i the suj* 


llhin tho^ ;K?Tl B lDn i . would alio* kreat6r vyn&we inej provision ot lean 
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f Sound the trumpet of success 

The British higher and further educa- Ball, which provide dear and articu- day-to-day activities at work. At | 
i tion system has sometimes been ac- late markers for the next stages of many university management 1 


cused, not always unjustly, of react- 
ing too slowly to the changing needs 
of the sodety it serves. But the 
meed with which the universities and 


progress. 

In an article in the Sodal Affairs 


schools, RMCs and colleges such as I 
Henley and Ashridge, managers and 


polytechnics have developed their ar d writes: “What seems to be mis- 
schools. centres and departments m sing from the process of monitoring 


Unit's 1982 publication Educated for civil servants meet; but long experi- 
Employment? ex-ICI Dr Bertie Ever- ence had shown, and still shows, that 
ard writes: “What seems to be mis- only the very rare trade unionist was 


PM® 

ortsmouth Management Cwitre 






i 

i 


the field of management education 
over the past 20 years has been asto- 
nishing and should be trumpeted 
louder than it has been. 

Yet (and 1 write particularly of the 
universities which nave higher hur- 
dles to overcome in order to answer 
national needs) the most interesting 
progress has been made in directions 
which were little appraised when the 


the provision of further education 
are adequate systems for getting 
value for money, for ensuring that 
courses are focused consistently on 
the needs of the student and (if 


prepared to attend such programmes. 
We believed, therefore, that a spe- 
cially designed institute was required, 
where trade unionists would be able 
to take their place side by side with 
managers on an equal basis. If a 


appropriate) of his or her employer group of trade unions was prepared 
. . . Industrialists who ultimately foot to take the initiative to sponsor and 
the bill, and who depend on [the promote it, for employers and gov- 
public sector] for educated recruits, ernment to join as equal partners, 
must keep tabs on the quality and we were sure the response would be 


University Grants Committee and effectiveness of the delivery system." 
riw Foundation for Management While I do not agree that this 


Management 


a warm one. 

We went so far as to cost the 


Education started their immensely reasoning should apply across the foil institution, and we suggested that 
fruitful partnership in the early education spectrum, it certainly Oxford might be the right location 

m/A. i. At— .4 AvMMUne-Ip limp rhs\iilrl fnr manoiramant PnilPDflfM) r_ !i i ... 


1960s. At that time' the emphasis was should for management education 
upon Master of Business Administra- and for the regional management 
tion programmes, with a target of centres in particular. Here I believe 
•2,000 graduates per year by the end that British Institute of Mam 
of the 1970s, and upon executive could play a more assert! 
courses of up to several months in effective part than it has don 


for it, with the relevant resources of 
Ruskin College, Nuffield College and 
the Oxford Management Centre 



that British Institute of Management ctose at handi and t h e intellectual 
could play a more assertive and and administrative infrastructure of a 


effective part than it has done, and 1 
am encouraged by an article in the 


great university. And in our blue- 


length for experienced managers- In am encouraged by an article in the prim we called it Ernest Bevin Col- 
the event, the current annual output January issue of Management Review | e g Ci a ft er ih e greatest of British 
of British MBA students is only 750, and Digest on which action by the trade unionists. But our efforts came 


and a much higher proportion than BIM could be based, 
expected of executive courses are de- The Regional Management Cen- 
signed for periods of from one to tres (and some of the university cen- 
three weeks. tres and departments might be Jn- 

However, there have been drama- 
tic developments in two other areas. TTl 

First, degree courses In the manage- /]+■ OmU 0*3 €_ COVMmt 
ment sciences and business studies I ' J . • 1 j 

now flourish at many of our Universi- TO . ( 

ties and polytechnics, with several S. , — > I 
thousand students graduating each If \ J 

E ar, and with the realization that, \i // 

st as medicine and engineering JMk i - 1 

ve their own basic discipline-form- j 

ing sciences, so too does manage- j 
ment - economics, law, accountancy, : .LII* JTH _ 

statistics, psychology, sociology, op- 1^71 \Vw\ 

eration? research - upon which are iV l 
subsequently built the functional , M 

areas such as marketing, production, SAj| 

finance, personnel, etc, and which M/Ta 

lead to holistic activities such as busi- B( I / T 

ness policy and general management. LJ j 

Secbnd, we have seen a 1 remark- , J j il 

able volupje of activities developed . ■Kva>^ : • M 

jointly between Industrial and public r \|)nr 4 

Organizations, on the one hand and Jjr I f i l 

the academic, institutions on the / •" pfi 

other, generated by, hut going far ^ I f f 

beyoiid, what are generally under- , 

stood by consultancy and research. It — 


to nought. 

Since then we have all often seen 
how the absurdest inhuman relations 
seem to prevail within organizations 
. bringing inconvenience, frustratioi 
" and often pain and distress to i 
public of millions across the land 
and slowly reducing Britain toward: 
the foot of the league table of indust 
.rial nations. 

I don’t believe it is ingenuous to 
say that sometime soon the confron- 
tational, adversarious course which 
countiy is pursuing, socially and in- 
dustrially, will have to change. One 
way to help in bringing about this 
change of direction is to provide the 
means and facilities for people of 
different typeB of activity, responsibi- 
lities, power sources and social de- 
rivations to meet on neutral ground 
to study and discuss their mutual | 
interests and problems, away from 
the ringing of telephones, and thp 


the ringing of telephones, and thp 
heat, of battles. '■ , ] ' 

Some trade unionists say that this 
would be a betrayal of tneir mem- 
bers and that confrontation leading 
to conflict is the onlv wav forward. 


to conflict is the only way forward. 
But many wiser men and women 
know that It is “the system” which , 


academe 1 over the last decade. 

The joint cooperation takes many . 


on a regional basis, bo too is him * educational infrastructure for chang- 
nationwtde organization. Woult it }ng i. the gystem” the attitudes will in 
not be possible for formal links to be, {jug. time change too*. 


tomuj - the opening of companies to forged into d )^mic a^dations j W| . irrational Hitachi lecture 
research projects by faculty add 1 to wltbln each region ^t^en c»m- de {|J, Bred ™ Sugsex University lapt 
the pt^Jaration of case studies hot panies and their ^mima ger s. and the- 5. ber “whatever Happened to 
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Industrialists sit onmanvof. the 
RMCs’ councils, but the FME s long 


November, “Whatever Happened to 
Industrial Democracy?", now pub- 
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THE PORTSMOUTH 
MANAGEMENT CENTRE 
AS AN AGENT FOR CHANGE 

in helping managers to develop their skills and 
improve organisational performance. 

The PMC provides experience and facilities for 
individuals, groups and organisations. 

For additional information please contact: 

The Programme Planner 
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1 41 High Street, Old Portsmouth POI 2HY 
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An introductory course in : 
teaching and training methods 
for management development 
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in todays tough job markets the best Jobs goto the best 
Qualified applicants. The Bradford m.ba could be your 
passport to shortterm and to rig-term career success, we 
of fer an Intensive ^ 12 months postgraduate'prooraimne 
leading to the Degree of Master in Business Administration. 
SSftC Grants and sponsored studentships (e.g. Ford, wool 
Foundation) may be available to exceptional students, 
the M B.A. may also be obtained either through anew part- 
time programme (day release and evening!, spread over 
three years, or In separate 3 month modules. 

Inquiries tomie Postgraduate Secretary. 

university of Bradford Management centre. 

Emm Lane, Bradford, west Yorkshire aog 4JL 
Telephone: (0274 42299. 
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MASTERS DEGREES FOR 
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Learning a lesson 
from America 


Teaching in American business 
schools on invitation over a number 
of years hRS also taught me much 
about what is right and wrong about 
the British approach. The renowned 
British schools in London and Man- 
chester merit their renown as do a 
number of other university and 
autonomous institutions. These do 
produce a sophisticated filite, and the 
business executives desperately 
needed to reestablish the entre- 
preneurial Han of British business 
must constitute just such an dlite 
corps of sophistication. 

There is no less needed, however, 
a supportive body of executives of 
middle-ranking role and abilities. 
They are needed in large numbers, 
though the numbers can be and are 
exaggerated. It should be the 
polytechnics and their management- 
cum-business departments which 
supply these numbers. They are not 
doing so. Among the reasons is the 
now generally-acknowledged one of 
‘aping” the university concerns and 
philosophy. Fifteen years of'experi- 
:nce and responsibility at a British 
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polytechnic persuaded me not of a 
ronspiracy but of a confusion of 
thinking-practice, starting at the top 
with Council for National Academic 
Awards accrediting. 

At the most practical level there 
must be an acknowledged qualifica- 
tion for such middle competencies. 
In Britain this was to be the Diploma 
in Management Studies - and still is.'' 
There can, of course, be a powerful 
case made for the academic “diplo- 
ma" to be reserved for high-level 
graduate specialism to which admis- 
sion is rigorously limited by prior 
undergraduate- achievement. In the 
^reh of management studies, this was 
■fUJvpr a meaningful possibility. The 


The obstacles did not 
have a single source 
nor a single, academic 
; ; determinent. 


DMS'Wbs a middling qualification 
&?rp its not very credible origin, and 

Science coifimlttee. 1 for' the DIMS 

YTlflOP • a . 
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made, a commendable - effort : at 
academic standards when it took on 
the,, responsibility for accreditation. 

■ The. DES was' also 1 ankious to 
promote numbers, but. at every level 
of Werarchical authority |n Britain 
there was b phararieristic djsdaln for 


The obstacles did not have a single 
source nor a single academic deter- 
minant. It seemed to me that every 

g Dod and bad reason was always 
elng made by someone to frustrate 
first the most flexible arrangements 
for student attendance and second 
the one or twq or three-at-a-time 
accumulation of approved passes for 
the final goal of Diploma in Manage- 
ment Studies. 

In the US, students come early 
morning, throughout the day/year, 
late evening, until midnight, 
weekends - and so do the lecturing 
staff. With minimal “prerequisites 1 , 
the student can build subject by sub- 
ject towards his or her MBA. Patent- 
ly JHph.. - * WOde! # not a methodology 
'builds numbers, "There are thousands 
of business schools and thousands 
and thousands of MBAs. 

Quality is. Inescapably, q different- 
kettle of teaching and taught. At the 
heart of the American system an 
approach is commitment to competi- 
tion. The competition infuses and 
suffuses American business and 
. American business teaching. This Is 
not. the place to examine the 
“theory” of competitive '/process 
(American economics is far more 
analytically sophisticated about the 
market prices? than : ipost, British 
economists woyld acknowledge or. 
perhaps understand). If Britishldeol- 
ow dislikes papUaUst competition, it 
dislikes academic competition even 
more... .. . ■ 

• The National, Association of 
Teachers m Further and Higher 
Education would rise in revolution at 
"PWtence ,of American 
- not forthwith drop 
.dead at the first exoosura to "nntiina. ' 



polytechnic department of business 
management. Maybe a PhD is not a 
sine qua non to teach accounting. 

As students with MBAs multiply, 
only better MBAs get their foot on 
the ladder and only those still better 
climb fast. As competition “for 
tenure” gets tougher and rougher, 
American academics teaching Busi- 
ness management subjects accumu- 
late the degree qualifications, the re- 
search-record, tne publishing-musts. 
Very soon, it will not be possible to 
teacn on a graduate accounting 
course at an American business 
school without a PhD in accounting. 

In the course of 10 years of visit- 
ing appointments to American 
graduate schools, there are the im- 

g ressions of a "take-off in standards 
ankly not experienced in British 
polytechnics' business management 
departments. The complete absence 
of uniformity of salaries Is one sucji 
, impression. Judy O'Grady may now 
have to be given equal consideration 
to John O’Grady by non-discrimina- 
lory provisions in American legisla- 
tion and positive discrimination may ; 
be applied to the American black. ; 
— 1 - 1 r ~" : ' • — — - 

Very soon, it Will riot 
be possible to teach on ' 
a graduate accounting 
course, at an American : - 
business school without 
a PhD. 

. None of this, however, j. 

a given, lecturer cannot be • 

and will not Insist on being paid. 
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Grasping 
a grand 
mixture 
of methods 

The world of chalk and talk is being 
transformed in management class- 
rooms with the introduction of exo- 
tic techniques and approaches glory- 
ing in such names ns Jurisprudential 
Model, Each One Teach One, Bu- 
berian Dialogue, Problem Pack, 
Directed Conversation Method and 
Talking Wail. Management tutors 
used to lecture to students until they 
discovered . . . management de- 


knowledge, many are now ante to 
devote themselves wholly to the task 
of what has come to be known as, 
“creating learning situations”. 

There is, perhaps, a greater di- 
versity of teaching and learning 
methods in use in management 
education than in any other subject, 
and the already extensive range is 
ever-increasing due to the unremit- 
ting rate of innovation. Indeed, it is 
difficult to grasp the breadth of the 
techniques and styles being used, as I 
discovered during my recently com- 
pleted research, ‘The Learning 
Methods Project". This aimed to in- 
vestigate, document and describe all 
known teaching and learning 
methods used in management educa- 
tion. Over 300 methods were disco- 
vered and these appear in the Encyc- 
lopedia of Management Development 
Methods 4 to be published shortly. 
Why have so many techniques been, 
and continue to be developed? !; 

‘ In order to answer this question, 
one must first examine the character- 
istics which distinguish management 
education from other subjects. These 
can be Identified under three main 
headings: the heterogeneous nature 
of management education; its market 
orientation; and the 1 attributes and 





attitudes of its students. 

The diverse nature of management 
education can be illustrated in . a 


number of ways. Those being taught 
may come from any point on the 
management. line, from supervisory 
staff to managing directors. The 
length Of training can be anything 
from a haif-dhy seminar to a three 
year graduating course. The level of 
training may vary from the teaching 
°f • basic interpersonal skills to the 
development of analytical abilities. 
Some student 1 performance is asses- 
*ed,thrpufeh examination, although 
Courses may be pro- 
university or college lectur- 
• .©**,' . cc^piwy ;, training personnel or 
management consultants. 

Mo re than any other educational 
management education fs 


tion-orientated nature of manage- 
ment, many students come to educa- 
tion with a low regard for anything 
which might be described as theore- 
tical. Sometimes, they are actively 
hostile to any idea, model or 
approach not based on practice or 
experience alone. 

Having established these unique 
characteristics, what correlation ex- 
ists between them and the prolifera- 
tion of management development 
methods? In general terms, a disci- 
pline of suen heterogeneity will 
obviously need to be accommodated 
by a diversity of teaching and learn- 
ing approaches. 

More specifically it can be argued 
that market competition has done 
much to stimulate innovation. Given 
such high client expectations, poten- 
tial suppliers have had to devote 
time to clarifying objectives, select- 
ing content, and designing and using 
appropriate teaching methods. 
Moreover, they have constantly to 
work at developing new products in 
order to remain competitive. 

Following the 'principles of com- 
merdal new product development, 
much thought is given to labelling 
and packaging. Thus, many training 
techniques and packaged courses 
have titles designed to evoke an in- 
stinctive-positive response. For ex- 
ample, acknowledging the predilic- 
tion of many managers for ^'doing” 
rather than reflecting or theorizing, 
there are methods with such titles as 
Action Male, Action Centred Lead- 
ership, Action Learning, Action Pro- 
filing and Action Project. 

Furthermore, the products on 
offer need to be distinctive, and 
some institution* have actually suc- 
ceeded in both developing and be- 
coming associated with a particular 
style or method. Thus the Harvard 


red to as instrumentation) is a good 
example of such an approach. 

It would be an over-simplification 
to ascribe the growth in the number 
of management development 
methods wholly to the unique culture 
of management education. Fashions 
prevail within management educa- 
tion, as elsewhere. Some subjects, 
notably psychotherapy, have pro- 


vided a regular source of techniques 
that have been adapted for use with 
managers. Perhaps the best known of 
these are transactional analysis (TA) 
and Gestalt therapy, while the most 
recent transplant is neuro-linguistic 
programming. Currently, training 
techniques based on Skinner s 
theories of operant conditioning herald 
the return to favour of benaviour 
modification. 

Advances in technology have in- 
evitably influenced method develop- 
ment, though, as yet, only moderate- 
ly. With the wide availability and 
relative cheapness of video equip- 
ment, its use has been incorporated 
in such Itechnqiues. a* video i»n- 
’frontation, micro -teaching,' interper- 
sonal process recall and trigger films. 
Similarly, methods such as computer 
assisted learning and reflective learn- 
ing rely heavily on the use of a 
■mIa- 0 -computer. 

Despite the foregoing rationaliza- 
tion of some of the 1 reasoriB behind 
the development of so 1 many 
methods, the methods themselves 
have evojved in a somewhat hapha- 
zard way. They have not been de- 
signed systematically after consensus 
between management educators as to 
the teaching and learning require- 
ments to be met within management 
education as a whole. On the con- 
trary, the methods have been de- 
veloped by various individuals and 
Institutions by way of — 


about after Competition in the 
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W?' '.Wfiqte with private sector 
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approaches, as 'lit the case of Robert 
Blake/Jane Mouton and Grid De- 
velopment. 

A great; mahy techniques have, 
been developed In direct response to 
the varying: requirement* of manage^ 
ment students, Thus. Syndicate Ceps 
Discussion;' The 1 Business Game apd 
the In-basket Exercise can. be seen ai 
examples bf “work-mirroring" techni- 
qiireTdedgned to contend with the 
Tack of -basic stiidy skflls, As shwt 
courses allow no opportunity for the 
teaching of ;thes6| traditional educa- 
tional methods £uch as the lecture. 
Seminar and.set reading have been 
abandoned In favour of those .which 
, mdre ■ closely reflect the managers 

Short; course*, to, coimferact the .pre- 
valent negative 'attitude lb. *eoty. 
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bf the existence of evdn a fri 

the development techniques; aVajl 

able. Moreover, regular use has been 
confined ito an even Mailer number. 

Perhaps, given the opportunity to 

examine and assess the. range of de- 
velopment techniques ht their dispos- 
al, management tutors; wifi become 
more aware of the benefits in effec- 
tiveness to be gained from augment- 
ing ' and -developing tiielr ; owh 
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teaching iklll*. Such examination dnd 
assessment ■ might ’ also- help identify 
■the" drciimstances rib:; which.; one 
method is to bis preferred to another. 
Should this .happen, it would, go 
some way tb eliminate the current 
"flavobr of tj^o mOnth” approach to 
methpd choice,-;., 

1 Andrzej Hfuczynski 
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THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND LEGAL STUDIES 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
FOR THE EIGHTIES 

Tbe Department of Management and Legal Studies offers a wide range of 
courses (or practising end potential managers in Industrial, commercial and 
public sector organisations. Teaching methods are highly participative and 
project work Is an integral part of most courses. The Department seeks to 
provide for part-time students a flexible programme of study Involving both day 
and evening studies. 

Courses include: 


GENERAL 

MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 


HEALTH SERVICE 

EDUCATION 

SUPERVISION 

TRADE UNIONS 
LAW 

SHORT COURSES 


Diploma In Management Studies* 

General Management, Manufacturing, Public 
Sector, Health service. 


Graduateshlp of the Institute of Personnel 
Management* 

MembBrahlp/Aseoclateshlp of the Institute of 
Personnel Management (Stage 111). 

Institute of Health Service Administrators 
(I.H.SA) 

Postgraduate Diploma In Education 
Management. 

National Examination Board lor Supervisory 
Studies (N.E.B.B.S.). 

T rade Union Representative Training. BA. 
Degree (Hons). 

Arranged in conjunction with organisations onsite 
or on campus. 


For further Information please contact: 
Course Admission* Officer 
Department of Management and Legal Studies 
Llantwlt Road, Tref orest 
Nr. Pontypridd, Mid Glamorgan CF37 1 DL 
Teh Pontypridd 4QB1 33 
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ONE YEAR 


Master’s degree in Management 

Imperial College has established an International reputation second to none in 
the field of Management Science. 

Among postgraduate Courses; vye .offer a one year Master's Programme In 
Management Qdenca ' which fs partJcbfarfy attractive to students. The 
Programme give's a very wkte choice .of area of speofaliBation, wjihln the 


confext of a complete and thorough grounding In Management defence as a 
whole, and Incorporates an In-depth project often In conjunction with Industry 


or commerce. 


knowledge. 


of London MSc degree and/or the 


Management Admission Teat (GMAT). 



For course details and an application form write now to The 
Admission Secretary, Department of Management Science, 
Imoerial Coll see ol .Science and Technology, Exhibition 
2BX. ■ 


Imperial Colls 
Road, London 


Imperial College 


SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT AND ORGANISATIONAL SCIENCES 
. UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

SYSTEMS in 
MANAGEMENT 

The Lancaster MA In Systems In M^nafiement, developed over the 
last 15 years, provides an anpiyiloal; framework for^ ^Improving 
management piwtoduree and.ln^ -Thlh framework,, 

based oh the examination of human activity, wlthlh organisations by 
mdati8 of condeptual systems 'relevant to the purposes of the 
particular organisation has. been ^applied In over J200 pjojects. 

Far further details. of th^ course, write to:; ! i 
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a special report 


Battle against complacency 


The past three years have seen the 
worst depression in the advanced na- 
tions for half a century and there are 
few signs of its abating. No industrial 
nation has suffered more than Great 
Britain. In these circumstances, one 
would expect n good deal of heart 
searcliine on management perform- 
ance and, in particular, on the train- 
ing and education for it. But criti- 
cism has been curiously muted. The 
THES, it is true, has published 
annual supplements on management 
education and occasional letters and 
articles. But, looking back, one is 
struck by how complacent they 
appear and how few fundamental 


card to the application of scientific houses. 

knowledge. Or perhaps knowledge- Less remarked on but perhaps elv- 
able observers like the Economist ing equal cause for concern is Man-- 
which regularly refers to the theme cur Olson's The Rise and Decline of 
of clapped out machinery, soggy Nations. Professor Olson attributes 
management and Luddite trade uni- this decline to "the coagulating effect 
qns or some variations of that no- of pressure groups and combina- 
tion as a matter of course. Alterna- tions". Readers of management jour- 
liyely, they can be distinguished fore- nals are familiar with the notion of 
ign commentators, like the Brook- the deleterious effect of trade uni- 
ings Reports of theI970s, or the Der ons, but Olson extends the criticism 

Xmimaml 1071 fn *mn| nU p„> F-, 


Spiegel article of 1977. 


to employers' federations, profes- 


If pride did not prevent us from sional bodies and monopolies' of all 
learning from others, then the very kinds. 

success of the Japanese requires It can be argued that the Wiener 

mnmaopnmni t^irh^n nnrl rtroHlIlAkl- ikani* AmLIhn I 1_ .. _ 


management teachers nnd practltion- thesis ex 


.and .reinforces a 


changes are suggested by the limited 
correspondence. The director general 
of the Confederation of British 
Industry, Sir Terence Beckett, has 
been particularly scathing about 
some aspects of management, but 
did not subject the educationists to 
such a critical analysis, while Sir Tre- 
vor Molds worth, chairman of GKN 
and recently of the British institute 
of Marketing has been particularly 
complacent about management abili- 
ties and performance. 

In the past it was fashionable tor 
management educationists to escape 
responsibility for poor performance 
by pointing to the limited amount of 
training available, its recent introduc- 
tion, and the tardy response to such 
provision as was made by business 
Itself. This attitude increasingly lacks 
credibility. As long ago as 1971 
NEDO, with a distinguished panel of 
industrialists and management educa- 
tionists on its committees, was 
claiming (hat the l/K was far ahead 
of Its European rivals in the scale of 
activities in this form of education. If 
that were true, and no one has chal- 
lenged the figures, then the defects 
must be in the content and quality of 
the instruction, combined with per- 
sonal deficiencies in those seeking to 

annlii ■* in .1 c ■ 


• ! “W : Biany : of the ; managers , they 
.... train,, ete; energetic and devoted -but 
; are they pointed in the right direc- 
tion? , 

Many think they are not, but 
nliriost invariably they lie outside the 
: group of practising managers and 
teachers, They may, in the UK, : like 
the president of, the British Assada- 
bph for the. Advancement of Science, : 


p ■ niLsia CAiiiama 

era to observe them more closely strong sense pf hierarchy and of in- 
than anyone else. Readers of Sunday appropriate ideas of organizational 
supplements are now familiar with structures, to be defended at all 
the boiler-suited Japanese manager costs. Such notions both build on 
who spends a good deal of time on and strengthen the traditions of the 
the shop floor, and eats with the past in management education. For 
workers in the single canteen. The example, one of the most consider- 
doyen of British Japan-watchers, G. able contributions to its development 
C. Allen, recently quoted with in inter-war years sprang from the 
approval the phrase: “In .a Japanese work of B. Seebohm Rowntree and 
firm It is difficult to tell where man- the group surrounding him. 
agement begins and ends." While not Although the cocoa magnate derived 
minimizing the importance of his original ideas from a Quaker 
Japanese technical competence we background in which a common 
are reluctantly coming to realize that theme was "management is equal in 
inis combination of egalitarianism in status but different in content 1 ', this 
the factory, together with a respect egalitarianism did not persist. The 
tor status, seniority and tradition in increasing skills that the group saw 
other aspects, has much to do with as being necessary ' for tne proper 
the Japanese success story. conduct of affairs required a greatly 

Even when recognized, the usual increased professionalism, which in 
attitude in English management lias turn led to separation from the rest 
been to dismiss the Japanese outlook of employees. Training became lon- 
uamnluie of Z£n Buddhism and ger and more expensive. Such ex- 
innented characteristics which are periences accorded well with and 
irrelevant to the British experience, reinforced notions of hierarchy 
nrnl to concentrate on the more alreadyestabiishedinpractiaingman- 
langi Die methods of improving out- agement and in society in general, 
put. Management educationists although It was argued that status 
appear to support this viewpoint, was now based on quality and per- 
The Newsletter of the Anglian Re- formance rather than birth or the 
gional Management Centre for July operation of nepotism. 

i * xa . m P ,e * quotes with . This exclusive tendency, with its 
f£E7n a For< 2 Pronouncement on use of status symbols, has provoked 
these lines, and this is one of the much wry amusement which perhap* 

^ ffiSWI 'V n . Ihe It Kt cloaS^tfie 
: e ^Ucat|on.. worst effects of division. The chang- 
But increasingly u appears that deep- ing titles, the decline in use of the 
SSJ'W?. ouMwks prevent, tfc ' word ^manager", and its repfacement 
iV | u n U On ^l ^ustdal prOb-- by Executive, comptroller? etc, me 

jEoe?e%riXi ? % qn - ° f this '^arch fer status. 

Th! 2 ,’ „ Allen at least. They are. also a repeat of what hap- 
The ch " n «“ needed, he pened to the ternr “administrator’' 
but a?l C * S ’ W ,u U d \ e -lundamentat outside the Civil Service in the inter- 
JaDan ltfdr^n thos ^ made b Y W. period as that word became 

h ! e - *> tb 
iKifto ac^unT"^ prefer- mo B “‘ P™"'"™ »« made 

llallnn fiirim th* »,i nf’-ii.. ffiSCUtS because the value system 


alone the whole work force. If one 
accepts Urwick’s definition of man- 
agement as being essentially the 
work of controlling others, there are 
currently five steps at least in the 
hierarchy of courses to prepare the 
student for this task - namely 
NEBSS certificates and diplomas; the 
certificate and diploma it? manage- 
ment studies; and the master’s de- 
grees. If specialist diplomas, the 
proposed diplomas in business admi- 
nistration of BEC and PhDs are 
counted, that brings the divisions to 
at least eight. To which, in general 
management, those who prefer a 
professional qualification can add the 
awards of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries and Administrators, the 
Institute of Industrial Management 
and the Institute of Administrative 
Management and no doubt several 
others. In addition, there are many 
more professional bodies offering 
qualifications in functional manage- 
ment. 

TJiat some part of these divisions 
is due to institutional exclusiveness 
rather than an educational step lad- 
der with a seal of approval at each 
stage, can perhaps be demonstrated 
by the fact that entry to few of the 
academic qualifications is absolutely 
restricted to those who have already 
passed the lower examinations. The 
universities, in the main, concentrate 
on the master’s degrees, the 
polytechnics and major colleges on 
the DMS, and so on down the 
hierarchy. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
the graduates of such a system tend 
to assimilate exclusiveness and status 
ideas. Hence the concentration on 
the style of company car, the dining- 
room to which one is assigned fa 
choice of up to five in some British 
companies), and even the size desk 
or carpet. The maintenance of face 
and sense of hierarchy comes to be 
both. natural and very important and 
those who are often attracted by it 
are not those who are most likely to 
submerge willingly thqir own perao- 
nauiy.tpto. group activities. 

But. management. educationists are 

subject to Other pressures than cultu- 
ral ones. The notion of academic 
respectability, although vague, is a 
powerful influence and has on occa- 
sion played .a considerable part in the 
format of management courses. For 
exai ?P. 1 . - : commerce’ ' degrees 

established at the beginning oc the 
century to provide for the, education 
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but n few that spring to mind. Man- 
agement journals keep in line with 
these preferences. The book that has 


been most enthusiastically reviewed 
in Management Today in the past 
three years is one such topic - Action 
Learning. 

Useful in themselves, they may be, 
but often they are far removed from 
the needs of the manager In situ. 
The. popularity of such courses in the 


academic institution is perhaps illus- 
trated by the fact that at the London 
Business School, of the 77 strong 
faculty, 33 teach finance related sub- 
jects (the area most appropriate to 
quantitative studies) compared to 
one each for production management 
and industrial relations. 

In the teaching of the behavioural 
sciences and industrial relations in 
the past two decades, the notions of 
MacGregor, Likert, Hartzberg and 
Maslow, have predominated! In- 
fluential as they are, their concentra- 
tion on the individual have worked 
seriously against group cohesion and 
activity. In UK industrial relations ,lhe. 
work organization is seen to be a 
pluralistic system, with dynamic 
equilibrium prevailing as groups pur- 
sue their own interests but accept, the 
need to accommodate through nego- 
tiation to the diverging needs pf 
others, hoping by doing so to achieve 
In the end harmonious and unemo- 
tional relationships leading to 
mutually beneficial objectives. The- 
rival unitary system has beeii deni- , 
grated. 

The pluralistic notions have been 
reasonably' successful until the advent- 
of the East Asians, particularly the 
are nothing If not uiiit- 
k. Management lepiqr- . 
ike account of this, not . 
ssurrecting the stale bid 
irship, blit perhaps by a 
he much more respect- 
p seated ideas on au- . 
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lorlhcomin^ Events 


The (tut national conference on racism In the 
BMiraphy curriculum has been organized by 
Oie Association for Curriculum Developmenl in 


OMaraphy with the assistance of the Commts- 
rioamr Ksdal Equality. The conference, spon- 
sored by London University's Centre for Mulli- 
Culture! Education, will take place on March 29 
at the University of London Inilllule of Educa- 


in association with the British Society of Aes- 
thetics. The lectures, on Heidegger, Husserl. 
Adorno, Benjamin. Marcuse and Oadamer. will 
be held on Wednesday evenings from April 13 
to May 18 from 7.00 pm at 26 Russell Square. 
WC1. Among the speakers and Gregory Dei 
Jardlns, Julian Roberts and Terry Eagle ton. 
Details of the series and a weekend school on 
modem German philosophy arranged in con- 


hi ino Vl — r — — 7 :;., ’ as — 

Hon, Conference organizer Dawn Gill explains: 
•Few people realize that the way geography is 
tauaht can perpetuate rods! altitudes and 
ilcrrotypes. We hope our conference will open 
mate eyes and help people to avoid uninten- 
tional racism". 



•Modem German Philosophy and the Arts" Is a 
course of six lectures organized by the extra 
muni department of the University of London 


British Caledonian Is providing scholarships for 
up to 20 postgraduate Nigerian students at 
Suuex University over the next five ware. 

He scheme, which is to mark the tenth 
anniversary of the airline's flights between 
Nigeria and Britain, will pay fees, a malnte- 
BSKe award and free air travel between the 
two countries. The first two recipients, Idris 
Musa Maikudi. who Is studying for an MSc In 
biochemistry, and Joiiah Odumosu Odutayo 
who b taking an MPhil course in geography, 


SDQ - 01-636 8000 X 


The annual conference of the Organization of 
Sociologists in Polytechnics will be held on 
March 30 and 31 at the City of Birmingham. 
Polytechnic. This year's theme Is "Sociology 
ana Sodal Reconstruction". Details can be had 
from: P. Tetley, CBP, Franchise Street, Birm- 
ingham B42 2SU. 021 336 6911. 


Honorary degrees 


Grants 


Lancaster 

Cumbria and Lancashire Archaeological Unit: 
£18,508 from the Department of the Environ- 
ment for post-cxcavallon work hi Walton-le- 
Dalc, near Preston. 

Economics: Professor A. I MacBcan and Mr D. 
T. Nguyen, £25.576 from the Overseas De- 
velopment Ad min 1st ration for study of com- 
modity poikin: problems and prospects in dc- 


| ligation of effects on individuals of vocational 
. .further and adult education. 

.-• Engineering: Professor M. J. French and Mr N. 

E. intton. £27,645 from the Science and En- 
. gincering Research Coundl for work on farced 

' oscillation free piston compressor for direct 

|9KHR|^HEBre ''aj' fired heat pump: Dr G. J Turvcy, £45,684 from 

the SERC for Investigation of slatuc foil-range 
response In circular stiffened steel plates. 

•, Environmental sciences: Dr J. K. Hargreaves, 

$25,000 from US Air Force for EISC/vT clec- 
. iron density studies: Dr R. M. Harrison. 
-I had over-prepared the event that £29,675 from tiu SERGOctei Co. for Investiga- 
much was ominous. tion of pollutant pathways of alkyl lead com- 

Unlvenlly of Strathclyde With middle-agciiig care fi#; Prof „ m A . o«. £I 50 JI 02 from 

1 LD- The Verv Reverond Dr Andrew Herron * ^ *>Ut just the right BOOKS the Science and Engineering Research Council 

SScr^oderMo?^ >f ffioenelS Assembly of I had almost turned down the pages. 


their complexes with drugs; Dr H. V. Mol- 

K 1, £83,648 from the Leukaemia Research 
to support an Investigation of the block in 
differentiation In leukaemias with a PRE-B cell 
ohenoiype; Dr W. B. Gratzer, FrBel 150,000 
from Nato to support research In interactions of 
membrane skeletal proteins in normal and 

Sr.SLX'SfL. Frcilnun, II 1 .250 
from tbe Lcverhulme Trust to support a feasi- 
bility study for teaching am! research on tbe 
relationship between technology and military 
affairs: Professor L. Freedman. £18,102 from 
the Ministry of Defence to support a study of 
the relationship between the media, tbe Minis- 
try of Defence, and the armed forces in limes 
of armed conflict. 

Physiology: Professor M. W. B. Bradbury. 
£15,338 from the Wellcome Trust to support an 
clcclTOphyslological investigation of permeabil- 
ity and transport In single brain mlcrovcssels of 
the frog: Professor P. F. Baker, S16.500 from 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association to extend 
an existing research fellowship. 

Electronic and electrical engineering! Dr R. B. 
Burtl. £19.666 from the SERC to support re- 
search in ihe influence of trace Impurities on 
etch rates in an RF plasma etch reactor. 

Liverpool 

Mechanical engineering: Dr D. N, Moreton, 
£30,285 from the SERC for a study of patch- 
eiling Of 316 stainless steel at elevated tempera- 
tures; Dr R. St an way, £29.140 from the SERC 
for research into suspension systems for vibra- 


pniKua mwnuui, , . , , — . 

biochemistry, and Joiiah Odumosu Odutayo 
wfao b taking an MPhil course In geography, 
have Just begun their studies. 

P • • 

HnddenflsM Polytertdnc has been given approv- 
■1 to start the first BA and BA(Hooi) in sodal 
welfare administration couth. Qualified, hut 
one -graduate sodal workers, will be able build 
« Ihtlr professions! experience on tbe Job do to 


ligation or spin -polarised liquid 3Ho and the 
nuclear spin rotator. Dr R. w. Tucker. £17,600 
from the SERC for study of spin groups and 


pfe. ■* H dfc" M* te l , at «gga ctet spcecha. On Mmh 28to%), the p. 

KSt ^British A J «S Eighth International Pound Confer- F . JO vce, and Mr Richard Adams (principal 

enk, “Eir. Pouod .nd the Vtaal 


Norskc Stats). 

Marine transport: Mr M. G. Garrett. £23,000 


from the Dcparimom of Trade for research into 
domestic waterborne freight transport statistics. 
Marine biology: Dr Ioanna M. Jones. £23.000 


mace and chief designer of the Harrier alrcrafi- 
Professor Jerzy Kroh, rector and professor of 
Radiation Chemistry in (he Technical UnWcrrt- 

§ i of Lodz; Dr Edward Buchanan, at 96 one at 
irathdvde’s oldest graduates and now a Cana- 
dian citizen. 


An American University experiment in distance 
icimlng, evening and weekend teaching (or 


Riming, evening and weekend teaching tor 
degree courses, whkh began at Wayne Slate 
University, Detroit, and has spread through a 
30 institution consortium, is the subject of a 
conference at Connaught Hall, London Uni- 
versity, from April 13-15. The conference on 
the 'To Educate the People" consortium Is 
woosored by the Association far Recurrent 
education, London and Southampton Univcrsi- 


Rendlng. Speakers include Donald 0 [ measures of quality of care to the 
Davie. Richard Cork. Marianne Korn acquisition of skills by menially handicapped 
Mawlmo B.dgal.po. gSS 

SSL of^Afrire* bv^ roocan ^ded*™^ houring^nd rodal services In lhe y area; 
of 1832 and the partition of Africa by European Mf Jq J^ Slewa rt, £10,000 from Pendle District 
powers In toe r * *" 


neteenth century. 


CoriDCil for cxaraJ nation of the effectiveness of 
the welfare services provided by the district 


Remit publications 


epartmenl at'Ladcaiicr Unlversi- The new issue (no.16) of Revue Frencaisc doming authority, 
in usocTadon with Melhuen Ltd is launching d' Etudes Amertealnes Is titled Intelleduals In 
major series of pamphlets aimed at sixth- the U idled States'- Under the guest editorship King’s College, London 
mure studying A level history. The ante, of Marc tOtaite. Biophysics! Dr S. Neldle. L 


foimen studytn 
“Lancaster Pam; 


ts", will coil 


dei (five in English) on a variety of subtecu 
from Henry Adams to the "alienarion" of the 1 


Research Council to 


£39320 from the 


London and Southampton Unlversi- tain a manageable amount of material for from Heniy Ad“ms to the ''alienarim ol the , ^ some oligonucleotides an 

i from Roaer Mercer^hoffiold CIW school pupils. The flnt six titles examine the New York intellectuals and Us riow anenralh. 


tiu. Details from Roger Mercer, Sheffield City 
Polytechnic, 36 CoUeglale Crescent, Sheffield 
S102BP. 


from Esso Ltd for a comparison of efforts of 
dispersant; dispersed oil and iron-dispersed oil 
on near-shorc niblida] organisms. 

Statistics and computational mathematics: Pro- 
fessor L. M. Delves, £35,000 from the SERC 
for numerical software research on the I CL 
PERO. 

Zoology) Dr D. M. Enter, £10.200 from Ihe 
Thames Wafer Authority for a study of the 
In terse x roach. 

tnmmnologj: Dr P. M. Johnson, 167,445 from 
Ihe MRC lor research Into human trophoblut 
membrane antigens and their immunoblaioglcal 

significance. ... 

Paediatric surgery: Professor lames Lister, 
£10,000 from the Cliildteu's Research Fund for 
she support of a technician for depattmenlu 
rosearca projects. 


poor frTYudor 'and eariy Stuart England, the The journal is available from: RFEA, 10 Rue | 
Interregnum, the "Sdentlflc Revolution”, the Charles V, 75004, Paris. 


QjOpen University programmes March 26 to March 


Apjjumlments 


Universities 

Kent at Canterl 


Saturday March 26 ' 
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ROSS McWHIRTER 
1983 MEMORIAL ESSAY - 
COMPETITION 

-Prizes up to £500 ip each pf two age-groups (under 25 and under 
:19) will be awarded for essays' oh ‘the following subjects: 

■ * Senior; Are thrire apy limite. to the rights of self-determination? 

J qn lor : tio you l h ink television .has helped you (O be a good 
r. r: .- 'citizen? - 

Closing date for entries is 31st October, 1983 

, For full details send a stamped addressed envelope to: 

• -• i *_' The Secretary, 

: Dept. THES 

. : . • The Ross Mcwhirter Foundation, 

. i 2 Lord North Street, London {SWip 3LB, . , 


THE iBHiTISN COI/NCIL i THE^ CENTRE ^FOft INFbRilAinON ON 
• ! LANGUAGE TEACHINQ ANP RESEARCH (GILT) 

Laiiguage Teachiiig Library 


■ rnliiWA tl <•! 1 1 ii* 1= 1 4* •I-O.* ( -J I K k 7 i = I : LK ; JI : l< L # i I i : I 


1 boglnnlngon April 6th. The pbrary will bo dosed to the publloforabout 
two months after this date except by special arrangement. The dale of 
, re-opanln 9 will beannpunted |n the proas. 

' ;■ Enquiries’: to the Librarian, Language teaching Library 

1 1 - ; , SQ Cariton House Terrace, London, SW1Y SAP 

. I . Tel. 01-930 8466. Ext. 2776 
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THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

DIRECTOR 

The Chinese University Press 

Tire Uni ve rally Invites applications from sultabls candidates for 
the post of Director of the University Press. Established in 1977 . 

5.L Un, , ve S lty . E f0ss P° Mahe8 °ooks in a wide range of 
academic disciplines In both Chinese and English. S 

Requirements 

Prospective candidates should be able to: 

•seek out and extend through publication (he intellectual 
resources of the University; 

• 8 X^ln'S':fmXffi^ aCte ^ Pram0leath8 

•conduct the affairs of the University Press toe fiduciary spirit 
tor the Intellectual enrichment andbeneW of the University; 
•f u a J^f al| P«Wlshlnflopera |, o n 8el , BctIvely within aset 

■j : ' i ‘v 

• • *^h£SlWte5 lnpll ^ lah ’ [1 9' olther In overall chaToe or" . 
. :■ ■. 
rnanuscnpt through the venous stages to ils pub°raHwf 
Annual Salary 

’’ ’ 1.6 80 by 8 1 nc foments ■ • 

Exchange rate approximately: US$1 =HK$6.6 E1-HKS9 9 
, ^f i y^ , !^ e P® nd °^ c lLial[Ocatlon& and 

■ Sf Include annual leave, long 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND New Zealand 
COMPUTER CENTRE 

Consultant in Computing 

CLOSING DATE: 23rd April, 1083 

AppHcurta should have a Ph.D. or equivalent. H la Intended that die person 

2LI ■\j£L Bched and Gompuring raSufmSH 

temBWly with apecHJc I Ism* ol equipment or software. Dimes will Include 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications era Invited lor the following poets: 

PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS; 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


SUE 

cwtrat iupport ol iha tofritM Offered by Se Compuiei Cenlre through hardware 


™ w * i1 puh» venire mrougn hardware 
<hw8to P™ n ‘. tormal lectures, damonstrelkin and advisory 
“*?? “ maWn 8 H contribution h one a more 
raWe such ae data cwimwiksi/ona. alattotloal software, computer gmphka. 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Lectureship In Commercial Data Processing 

CLOSING DATE: 28th April. 1863 

*ssvsf-*si k ter jafiatsa-as 




j*»*n 

Miould be forwarded es aeon aa poaalbie but not later than the clodnc dataHS 


liSlelSouthaiiiptim 

m 


IsKiP UNIVERSITY 


M « *■ ^otweSxlh olSldinlSnlS 

' (Untve rally . 15%, appointee 5%l . medical 

. 'iaSSSce.*? 1 ? • a, -°*^ ,0 ! ,^NWj*h ; and’; hojiatog . 

:V out. In'. 



■.'if';'- rhz- ’ - 

l.V 


"RscniHrnefir oh cover. 


f UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG' f! 

AppfcMona. aia Invftad tor the Mowing post* (dosing dates In brackets}: 

tentor L^cto^/Ucfurar In marina technology hi the ■ 

■ Deportment of Mechanical EnglneaHng * 

rffiffi'JSiPSS - ***!* ** degree .and 

JW«wiWi;-6jhM‘ hi in 


Department of Aeronautics 
‘ and Astronautics i-'-v. 

Applications are Invited for a ' 

Lecturer In Space Systems Technology 

: ,n Depsirtitiehi: of Aeronautics and Afitronqullcs. 

^ndWale? sliouki be appropriately qualified and should have 

M B Sf B t #PaW l ^^ " ld a broad KnpvWedge of 
spacecraft end ,apace Byatems. . ■ 

Satenr Scale:^3W x E430.0 6 ) +,£13.605 per annum (under 
w ‘ ll d0 E end Pnquqllfiostlona and experience.. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


toduaWal Economlca and Planning; (III) Internationa] Trade and Finance; Bv) PuMo 
Enlaipme Economlca. Preference will be given to cancPdataa wllh Third terid and 
especially African expoflunce. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS (3 posts) 

AppBcama should be suitably qualified and have specialised knowledga of ana or 
more of the following disdpSnes: (I) Statists and EcoromaWea; ® Economic 
TTiboiy: (UJ Agricultural Economics; (tv) Industrial Economlca and Warning: M 
Monetary Economics and Public R nance. 

SALARY SCALE; 

Lacturer Grads If 238,016 x SI 0-9^64 x 562-Si 3,428 
Lecturer Grade I 2$f 3,860 x 306-815,084 
gorier Lecturer 2*18^00 x 460-$ 18,840 
Professor 2819,452 x 812-20076 x 840-823.196. 

Appointments on above scales according lo quell Real Iona and experfance. 
Condition* of Sendee: Both Permanent and short-term centred* are offered- 
Pareona who are not Zimbabwean citizens may be appointed only on a short-urn 
contract basis with an Mllal contract period ol two years. Short-term contracts nay, 
In exceptional cases, be extended. 

Bfai copies of Applloatlona giving full personal particulars (Including full name,, 
pfaoa add data ol birth, etc) quanlcallona. enipfoymam and experience, present 
aaiaiy, data of availability, telephone number and names and address sa ol line 
ralareeB should be address od to Iho Director, Appointments and Personnel. 
University of Zimbabwe. P.O. Box MP 167, Mount Pieasanl. Harare, Zknbsbw 
(Telex- 4-152 ZW)> from whom further particulars bio available dti request. 

■ fT e tp M m ap -aharid send ran-oddBonal copy of appdoallon lo Iha AsaodflUon d 
Commonwealth UnhreraUsa (AppIsK 38 Gordon Square. London W01H OPF, tram 
whom further particulars also available. 

CloehQ bate lor receip) of eppfeationa ta 29th April, 1863. 


UNIVERSITY OFSTRATHCLYE® 

THE YOUNG CHAIR 
OF CHEMISTRY 

The University invites applications tor the Young 
Chair of Chemlalry. The successful candidate will 
be responsible for . the teaching of Applied 
Chemistry and will lead the Chemical Technology 
Section of the Department of Pure and Applied . 
Chemistry. 

Further particulars (ref 15/83) may be obtained from . 
the Registrar, University of Strathclyde, McCance 
Building, 16'Riohmohd Street, Glasgow Cl IXQj tp 
whom applications must be sent by 15th May. 1983.. 

^ 


University of Bristol 

SCHOOL FOR^^ ■ : 

ADVANCED URBAN 

STUDIES ... " ; 

mSocourseIn PdfiLlC’ 

POLICY STUDIES-/^ 

Thla part-lime 



• University of 

Saeex ■ 



• i 

i l 


the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.3.83 


Universities continued 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


REGIUS CHAIR OF LAWS (1668) 

Applications are invited for appointment to the Regius 
professorships of Laws (1668) at Trinity College, Dublin, which 
will fall vaoant on 1st January, 1964 followlnglhs retirement of 
the present holder, Dr. R. F. V. Hauaton. 

Further particulars, relating both to Ihe conditions of 
appointment to the Chair ana to the activities of the School of 
Law, may be obtained from: 

G. H. H. Glltrap 


Dublin 2. 
to whom formal applies 
than 30th April, 1BB3 


Secretary to the College, 
Trinity College, 


made, preferably not later 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

CHAIR IN COMPUTINQ 

Applications are Invited for a Chair In Computing. The ex- 
portation Is that the person appointed will assume responsi- 
bility both for the Computer Service and for the Department 
of Computer Studies. Planning of reorganization to that end 
will be a first task, 

Salary within the Professorial range. Present professorial 
average £19,405. 

Nine ooples of applications, quoting Reference L261/A, 
should be submitted, nof later than 22 April 1983, to Ihe - 
Establishment Officer, University House, Ballrigg, Lancaster 
LAI 4YW, tram whom further particulars may oe obtained. 


UCB' 


UnlvaraltY of WiIm 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 
, (fixed term - 2 years) 

to assist with administration 
and development of a newly 
established library. Ability to 
communicate effectively 
essential. 

Salary: Grads IB 

£fl l 376-£9,37p 
Rbquesta‘(quotlng Ref. THES) 
tor details and application form 
to Staffing . Officer, UWIST, 
P.O.Box 68, Cardiff CF1 3XA. 
Closing Date: 8th nAjiril, 
-1983. 


University of Western 
, Australia 
Perth 

SENIOR TUTOR IN 
Ll'^CTEMPORARY) 

.r'iss 

■~V a v»ia , n:!BoV r "' 

applicant 

HHSpwJ'ffiSfVKR'iiG 


TheUnhmky College 
at Buckingham 
Assistant 
Admissions 
Officer 

Du UnlvtreUy Collage «t BucMnq- 
turn, ihortly to become 8u Un- 


fum. wWt« to 



satST/sas 


phyeloe, 

atfeej: 

alBtlon, 

i *‘L" h 

\irfc 


yelce 

^ 4 scat 

•eejp. phyatc* 


nuv* Ihown comps, 
take , a - full . part' 


The University of 
. Papua New Guinea 

pareona for tha position or 

8ENIOR 
TECHNICAL 
OFFICER IN THE 
BIOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT 

Th« appointee . will be 
rnaponelble for tfip mnln- 
tananoe . and development 
or the Biology Muisum 

r ontalnlng tBaohina • and 
nternetiopBlly jmportarit 
ronearoh eollootiona or 
antmeli nd&onoue' _to 
Papua ■ Now Guinea, Tlia 
appointee wiiF eiao b 
iponitble for day ta 
listsOn with the a u par via 
Ins arcnlteet ■ durftjfl the 
epnatructlon of ■ New 
Natural Holenoo Resourqo 
Centra. Tlie boat also car- 
rioa responalbltity for the 
day ta any running of 
some laboratory pjaaaea. 

Bboclal erophaala wfjl bo 
given .to 1 an ■ ■P il £iY,^L 0 
— ana train 
IB *tafr ’ in 


given to ' afi 
aupervlae and t 
e| teohnioal fti 
deal, -aapeota 
oology. 


ability \ to 

WSVZS,-- 

of muae- 




contract i 

for 


prtjBr’emma 


Three 
gratuity) 
approved, reaea 
free’ aadoiOmopa 

«liW- P nV-W. , v- ,r-«- ,■ 

tor i 8 months service i 
education lutaldlel, l*ler 
Continuation * c } l 1 ?JK“_ 
□over extended 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Applications ore Invited for the 
temporary post of Lecturer In 
Education from 1st October, 
1983 to 30th September, 1985. 
The main duties will be teaching 
Initial Training and In-Service 
courses on Environmental 
Studies and Science Education 
In the Early Years and Middle 
Years. Salary on the scale 
E6.376-E1 3,505 per annum, 
pluB USS benefits. 

Applications (three copies) giv- 
ing names of three persons to 
whom referanca may be made 
should be lodged with the 
Establishment Officer, Univer- 
sity of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 
7TJ, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained, not later 
then 23rd April, 1983. No forms 
of application are Issued. 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 

Applloatlona are invited 
Tor tha poat or 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

(RESEARCH) 

ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 

LEARNING 

PROJECT 

The appointee will 
launch tha Engllah Lan- 
guage Laarnlng Project, 
major study of Engllah 
Language acquisition In 
tha formal school system. 
Tha aim to ta atudy factors 


oal system. 
Tha aim te ta atudy factors 
which might promote bet 
ter learaina or English. 
Tha appointee will be ax- 
jsect aa Jto^mobiHse other 

Title la a fixed position 
for three years. Applicants 
should possess a higher 
degree, experience in 
Papua New Guinea or 
another developing nation, 
and should sand at leaat 
one major research report 
in the area that demon- 
strates proven ability to 
produce applied research 
results. 

Tha EHU currently hoe a 
Tandy Micro-Computer 
and tha University la ac- 
quiring a mini computer 
with terminal at the ERU. 
It would be dealrable for 
the candidate to poaesaa 
skill! in the use of compu- 
ters and to hava a back- 
ground In Statistics ao that 
Other ataff cat) be assisted 
data processing. 

salary Kia.iAO- 

KlfilfSr tei Blapl,nfl ~ 

Three-year contra 
gratuity i support 

approved reaaarahi 
r-ee accommodation i fa 


passages) baggage atio 

B ancei leave fares arte. 

I months aervloej educe 
tion subsidies, salary con 
ration schame to cover 
snded Illness or dls- 


,,an subsidies, salary con- 
tinual on schame to cover 
--►-"ded illness or dls 


ability. Applicants who 
Wish- to arrange aeaond 
mt from (heir home.- In 
tut] ona • will be- wei 
„jned. Detslfod bpdI 
tions (9 coplaa), Innlu 
a curriculum vitae, a 
cent small photograph and 
amlnfl a referees, should 
• seat to the Assistant 
cretary (Staffing), to ar 
i later than 2B Aprl_ 
Applicants resident 
n the UK ahoula also sand 

4 copy to tha OvDrsaas 
duoatlonal Appointments 
Department, _ The British 


University of 
Dundee 

DIRECTOR; 

nvited 

post of Director of. 
centra for p etroinurr 
Mineral Law Studies, 
is china and research 

F it boss 

Law. The raq 
la for.an academic 


. experience -qualify 
to administer, ana 
the .teaching - an 
'programmes Of 

including ' un« 



The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Department or Chemical 
Technology 

LECTURER 

(ANALYTICAL 

CHEMISTRY) 

, Application! arc in* lied 
for the above position In 
Lho Department of Che- 
mical Technology. 

This academic position 
will have a primary In- 
volvement in the roeently 
Introduced Applied Che- 
mistry degree course. As 
the Department also con- 
ducts two other degree 
programme!, Mineral 

Teonnolagy and Food 
Technology, and Is chemis- 
try service department for 
tha Departments of En- 
gineering. Forestry and 
PIsherlBB. there may also 
be duties In these arena. 

Applicant! ahould pos- 
sess appropriate oubIINcb- 
tlons end, In parttculsr. 
experience In wide range 
or fields ol analytical che- 
mistry la dealrea. 

Salary: Lecturer _ I 

K1S.I00 par annumi Lec- 
ture II K17.010 per annum 
(K1 “8tu. 0.7717). Ap- 

pointment level will de- 
pend upon qualifications 

and experience. 

Initial contract period la 
for 3 years. Other benefits 
Include a gratuity of 94% 
taxed at 9%, appointment 
and repatriation farea, 
leave fares for the staff 
member and ramlly after 
IB months of service, ot- 
tllng-ln and aettllng-aut 
allowancos, six weeks paid 
leave per year, education 
fares and assistance to- 
wards school fees, free 
housing. Salary protection 
plan end medical benefit 
schemes are available. 

Detailed applloatlona 
(two copies) with curricu- 
lum vitae together with 
the names and addresses 
of three roreraea and In- 
dicating earliest availabil- 
ity ta take up the post 
should bo received by: The 

Registrar, Papua New 

Guinea University of Tech- 
nology. PO Box T 93 , Lae, 
Papun New Guinea, by SO 
April 1 90S. 

Applicants resident In 
the United Kingdom 
should also send one copy 
to the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square. London WCJH 
OPF, from whom further 
information may be 
obtained. HI 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 

SENIOR 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
persona for tlm post of 
senior Technical Officer at 
Motupora Island Research 
Department. 

The anpolntae wm bis 
required -to 'supervise Ml 
aspects jpf tno. main tens 
or the centre, assist 
student field courses 
research pro gram mol. an 
supervise ana train othe 
technical .staff member* 


Applicants should have 
a diores 1 in science or 
equivalent and h "£ a 

extensive proven experi- 
ence In repairing end aar- 

— * — t (out- 

eael an 


glnaa, b 
atus). Exper. 


ling boats, 
of a field 
current a 
ere assent 


In the runn?ng 
station and a 

,v "‘" ^ c fi n B c *5 


, IMF 


Certificate and demona- 
trated Interest In teaching 
will be advantageous 

Salary! Kip.dOOP* <*1 
atarllng " Kl,Se7Hl. 

Thrae-year. contract! 
gratultyi support for 

approved research i rant- 

free acc am mod at Ions faijii- 
ly pamgeii baagoge alio- 

rJ^oU^nryfered^S' 

J!SSatt J p b n ,, fflmV , fo PV cS?S; 

extended : Jllnaaa ■ or. dla- 


Universlty of 
Essex 

Department or Electrical 
Engineering Science 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER IN 
COMPUTING 
ENGINEERING 

Appl I cat Ions ere Invited 
Tor the post of Senior Loc- 
turer/R ostler (salary 

£1 2,920-El A. 1BO) for 

appointment _ from . 1st 
October. 1993, In the field 
of Computer Engineering. 
Candidates should have an 
honours doareo and re- 
levant experience, to- 
nether with a. itronn re- 
search record In computer 
engineering. Applicants 
with nn all-round ability 
In hardware and software 
with a special Interest in 
microprocessor applica- 
tions are encouraged to 
epply. 

The parson appointed 
will be expected to teach 
courses at undergraduate 
and graduate level and to 
take part In and Initiate 
research In tha rield of 
computer and micro- 
pro cease r engineering. The 
Department has a long his- 
tory or research In whnt 
has recently become 
known aa Information 
Technology and thla poet 
la seen aa enhancing tneae 
activities. 

Applications _ mine 
copies, quoting reference 
AG/IS3/THESJ including a 
curriculum vitas and the 
names and addresaas of 
three referee*. ahould 
reach the Registrar. Uni- 
versity of Essex. Wlyanho© 
Park, Colchester CQ4 BSQ 
from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, 
by 99 April IB83. Ill 


University of 
Oxford 
Oriel College 

Oxford 0X1 4EW 

RANK XEROX (UK) 
SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The Collage propoaea. If 
a candidate or sufficient 
merit presents himself, to 
elect n Rank .Xerox Scho- 
VYba frotn ,at October 

The Baholarahlp will be 
tenable for two yenra. 
Candidates mult , by let 
October 1993, either be 
reading Tor an advanced 
degree at Oxford or be 
qualified Co read for such 
a degree. 

The successful candidate 
will be expected to carry 
out research (n Phtloso- 

f >hy, politics or Economlca 
n the University of Ox- 
ord. He will be entitled 


, ^. p°i^ p 3 u a v osrr 

yer»ty. . Papua .Now 


cover- extended ■ 1 1 lnu ■ J r 
disability.: APPlIoante Whr 
-wlah to arrange wond 
Sant from tho[F home .In 
stltutjona will -be' We} 
oomed, Detailed WpU 
catloni.. ( 9 copies J, I ndl ad 
log s curriculum vltee, ji 




i8w*-WPw 

and, . naming 3 
should ,.be_ "an 




APb)lcat|ona win be 
y .welcome, from 
with relevant' 
experience In or 

Horaod buti to ' bo pot -loos 

®Bf1i»Kar®r-. e, P8?E:' 


enco" ojid to ifi. 
ohfla 

niw 4 pT*s- 

ismounP of- relevant private 
consultancy 


/ The University qf , 
: Manchester • : 

MBrtchftater. Business : 
: ' iBohool 

CHAIR IN 
MANAGEMENT-: 
SCIENCE - 

'• Appllcstiohb' for 

--ssusnfifa< 


flap 

: " 'te-Jr 




to free accommodation and 

a eels In Collooo. or en 
lowanco In llou. He will 
also receive o sum not ex- 
ceeding Cl, 900 , for each 
year that ho holds the 
S "holer ah Ip- All Universi- 
ty and College fees will be 
paid by the Scholarship. 

The Rank Xerox Scho- 
larship la confined to men 
In accordance with the 
Statutes or the College. 

A ppl I cants should write 


This Octiplarelilp . le fl- 

wHrtiJnb Xe H?! 


UMI8T .. 
LECTURERS IN 
EUROPEAN , 
STUDIES 
! LECTURER 
(REFlES/33/CJ). 

ho appointee will be 
1|y reaponalble for 
g and research au- 
t»n In the field of 
Europe an Community Btu 
dlea but will also be re 


qulred lo contribute to the 
teaching of twentieth cen- 
tury hlatory and polltloa 


TEMPORARY 
- LECTURER • 
(REFi ES/34/CJ) 


B ry. Tho- 
r. • fiarlo . 
rrore September 1 

Salaries will be accord- 
ing to age and experience 
on the gcaie £6,373— 
,£13,503 per nnnUnr. 

Re quanta for application 
forme, . . quoting „ the 
appropriate reference. 


appropriate rnsraiHD 


University College ' 
Cardiff 

Dapkrtrpent or Snaligh- 

LECTURER 
(MEDIAEVAL . 1 

engl^H) i v . , 

, Applications ' are 'IhYlfad 

tR&lsr tosMb 

.KiToMf hi***""***'.- 


whom further parti pul era 

^pfth°^W?6 


University of Western 
Australia 
Perth 

LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications ere Invited 
for appointment to .the 
abovo position In the Lew 
School. The appointment 
will be tenured and It la 


in :!' 


expected that the success- 
ful applicant would take 
up duty by 1st Janaury 
1994. 


The position la not tied 
to any particular area of 
lew. though preference 
may possibly be given to 
an applicant whois exper- 
tise coven the law of tort 
and/or comparative law. 


Current salary renao la 
SAS9.430 to SAfie.467pnr 
annum. Benefits Include 
superannuation, farea to 
Perth for appointee and 
dependent family, removal 
allowance, atudy leave and 
Fong aervlco leave _and 
housing loan scheme. Con- 
ditions of appointment wii 
bn spec) fled In any offer 
of appointment which may 
be made aa a result of this 
advertisement. Further 
information about . the 


r o sit I on may be obtained 
rom the Doan. Professor 
Richard Harding. 


Applications In dupli- 
cate stating full personal 
particulars, qualifications 


particulars, qualifications 
end experience ahould 
reach the Starring Officer, 
University of Western Au- 
stralia, Nedlanda, Wo stern 
Australia 6009, by 33 
April 1993. Candidates 
should request three re- 
rareea to write immediate- 
ly to the Staffing Officer. 


Applications are Invited 
for a temporary one-year 
( 1 983—34 ) ecadontf c 

appointment in . Old and 
Middle EnpLtah. Only 
candidates who have flood 


appointment in . Old and 
Middle EnpLtah. Only 
candidates who have flood 
qualifications end experi- 
ence in the te.achlnfl of 
OLD NOREE will be conel- 
dered. The successful 
candidate will also be re- 
quired to telta part In the 
teaching of Old and Mid- 
dle Bnollah- 

Tha successful candidate 
will be appointed at the 
level of Assistant Lecturer 
at a point en the scale In 
accordance with qunliflca- 
• Hone. 

Bnlary Scale i £7.843— 
£13.412. 

Prior ta ebpllaatlan, de- 
tulle of application proce- 
dure may be obtained from 
the Secretary and Bursar, 
University College. ,Bel- 
rield. Dublin 4. Telephone 
enquires: 693344, ext. 

Tho closing date for re- 
ceipt of completed applica- 
tions la Thursday, 14th* 
April. 1993. 

Please • note that the 
Collage, will b« clowd 
(nn Slat March . to Iqtfi 
a ^rll mclualye. , HI 


. The University ; 
College: of. Wales 
v Abeiyatwyth . ; 

Department 6t Agriculture 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

'' Thd auccesaful' applicant 

S ail be raaponalbla for the 
ay to .day man eg amen tor 
research activities at the 
yew Plaid station at 
. Trefloyne . near Tenby. 
Tneae era concerned cni«r- 
y with arable crops end 
nvolve Meld experiments 
Jrtd Inboratory., aasaaa; 
manta. He w aha will 

— “V prstrv.'. 1 : 

_..d be expecied to 

carry out the range • of 

" ectlvl tlea associated.^ with 

the conduct, of field ex- 

B arimenta with or without 
te aid of support Staff. 

* Applicants must - possess a 
sod Honours Dagrea Ip 
grlcultura or. Agrlcu|tu 
ral* Balance, with appropri 
ate peitgraduata. training. 
Salary .on tha I A Range 

ISfsVV'K 

r ■,*■£11,3 09 per- annum, 

:*’ ■' Applies t lop farms and 
further nartlculara can be 
obtained from The Ron* 
litrar. {Staffing Office}. 
.Tha (Jnlverelty College of 
Wales, Old College, King 


further nartlculara can be 
obtained from The Ren- 
latrar. {Staffing Office}. 
The University College of 
Wales, Old College, King 

IVSIh** rrfttwSWh 

Eat 207). Closing date rpr 
Fr?lJaVa 


■ Th© Univeraity of 
Leedfl • 

. School of Economic 
Studies 

LECTURER- 

, econometrics 

,f ron? ^**auf t afiiy mrm M 


■particular Interest In Eco-- 
qomecrlca. 

l 1 Salary on the scale Tor 

if By?; ■ accord InB to , 
ege, quell fleet I one end. art-' 
. perienoa. 


Application farms and 
rurtRnr particulars may be 
ohtaineci_rrom tha Refl- 
latrari Tha jUnlverfllty. 
Leeds LB3 9J 


Leeds LS2 8JT. quot'na 
refer enca number SIM®/. 
..DO, .ClasJan date 'far ap- 
pilcetlone IB April 1983. _ 


i i • 

1' Hi 


University College 

. ; » 
i 1 

Dublin 

( 

TEMPORARY 

r ' i 

: , i 

APPOINTMENT IN 
OLD AND MIDDLE 

1 < 

; ? r 

i < 

ENGLISH 














THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 




University of 
Leicester 
School of Education 

Computer Proa ramming In 
Mathematics 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Application! nrr Invited 
from teachers of mathema- 
tics fur a poet of Raaoarch 
Associate to work with Mr 
D. O Ball on hla research 
Into the uaa of PIIOLOQ 
In the clatiroum with 
school pupile agad be- 
tween _elovon and four- 
teen . The aim will be lo 
produco pockanea for dis- 
tribution through the Mic- 

f aelectronlcs Education 
'r-onrnmme . Candldntea 
should hold a flood hon- 
ours degree in an . 
appropriate field of study. 
The post la a one-year 
appointment dating from I 
September 19B3. Salary 
within the Research 
• jKstocInte Beal* £6,3 TB to 

Application* from 

arhonlie a chore on sectintl- 
ment will alao be con- 
sidered. 

Further dnialla are 
available from Professor 
G. Barn bourn. School or 
Education, af University 
Road. Leicester LEI 7RF, 
to whom applications, 
together* with a full curri- 
culum vltne and the names 
Of two ref erne*, should be 
returned by 8 April 1983. 

HI 


University of 
Liverpool 

School of Physical 

Education nnd Recreation 

LECTURER 

Applications ore Invited 
**£»■* P f Lecturer 
fSparlai Apiiolntmont) la 
contribute to 

(II scientific aipecta of 
Physical education at posi- 
aradunlB lavel e.p. Com- 
puling, Biomechanics, Ex- 
ercise Physiology, Re- 
aasrrh Methods and Motor 
Learning. 

Practical asp art* of 
tha Postgraduate Ccrtlfl- 
cate In Education. 

Initial agio ry within the 
range Efl.37a-E7.aa5 par 

to C 15, BOS per annum. 

Tha post In tenablo from 

1st October. 1BB3 for a 
period of three years. 

Applications should be 

kvsi 


University of 
London 

Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 

LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS 

A Lecturer In Statistics 
Is required by the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics with 
effect from i October 
IBIS, or rrom another 
mutually agreeable date. 

The Lecturer will be re- 
quired to have research In- 
to rests In theoretical or 
applied statistics. Includ- 
ing statistical computing, 
or In applied probability 
theory, or In the mathe- 
matical end probabilistic 


asp-cts of operational re- 
search. Work with post- 
graduate students wUI be 


an Important perl of the 
duties, aa will lecturing on 
stailstlce to students of 
mathematics and engine Br- 
ing. Salary will be In Iho 
range £7 ,533-Cl 4.663 par 
annum. 

Enquiries about the post 
and applications. Including 
the nirnoa or rhrae re* 
forees. should be sent to 
Professor G. E. H. Reu- 
ter. Department of 
Mathematics. Imperial 
Collage of 8alenca end 
Technology, London SW7 
3BZ (tel: 01-589 9111 oat 
afiOai by 1 3 May 1983. HI 


The New University 
Ulster 

School or Social Sciences 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

A Research Fellow la 
required for a study or In- 
formal welfare In a com- 
munity or lOOO-lSoo PBO- 

K 1 " In County Antrim, 
or them Ireland for a 
period or B years using 
pradom nantiy In-depth ln- 
‘•rv lowing and ethno- 
graphic techniques. The 
research la funded by the 

S7e p .5? tn, * n i ° r Health and 
Social Services and 
directed by r>r. J. off or 
and nr. F. 8t. Lagor- 

The appointment, erfac- 
tlvo from ] at July, IS83. 

avn* ,ho janne 

£0 uV5 - £5.aoo - ci.isa 

»sk, ■wsriaiss 

ff.:rV.n. , .“’ lr !"" a “ *" 3 

latrar. The New Uni versify 
JJf* Uuotlng, Ref: 83/33> 


'MW 


' '. tr - * t ' 

: • .* . 


•• • si t ’i:;:" 

, 



The University 
College 
of Wales 
Aberyatvyth . 

. : LECTURESHIP IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
; . • 'POLITICS • •••■.■ 

watt 

./IK International o rfl i 

lai .appoint-. 

USMto. 

-par miDum.; • 

. Further partlcu 

5BPfa“ rt rr ar-v 

‘ f Staffing crnice), 
April 1993 


The University of 
Waikato 
New Zealand 
OFFICE OP VICE- 
CHANCELLOR 


Wjwa^n; ..ftho haa haul: 
{EJ : ■ aih co ifla 4 aa. 

, Of.%l?a lr Kt , 

Vite-atitueilor is 

Ate 

SESBKl-. r ««ppnslUje. ;; v to 


.*^3543^ 

Lidenll , l j and should be 
* 0 : the fehaitctR, 
jPf at"-; tha 'following 
MA MW •»' university 
Waikato.- .. Private Bon. 
Hamilton, .Now £aBlana7 0 



: th^Ubiyerelli pt . f ■ ^ ft ; 

■ :LECTCRESRIPIN .'i ■ Vie y.:0*wf ?■.■,*. 

■ ITALIAN STUDIES ; ' . ! THE R!H ALtD BlNV !- '' 

#*4 itiviUii. . Abdullah Ail •H' 

flfjlUllsn ' f SAUD. '--if l, 


Univeraity of 
London 

Queen Mary College 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applicants are Invited 
for a One Year Temporary 
Lectureship from I Octo- 
ber (during Prof. Carry's 
tenure of an S6RC Person- 
al Research Orant). Same 
preference will be given to 
candidates able to leech e 
third year course In the 
History of Baonomle 
Thought and/or Introduc- 
tory Economica to non- 
spaciallst. but applicants 
from any field of econo- 
mics will be welcome. 

_ Salary on scale £6,373- 
£13.303 p.a. plya £1,138 
London allowance. 

Applications should ba 
made by 99 April by latter 
(enclasina c.v. end names 
of 3 referees] to the 
Secreinry, Quean Mary 
College, Mile End Road. 
London El 4NB from 
whom further details are 
available. HI 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne, Australia 

School or Humanities 
Division of Cinema Studies 

LECTURER - FIXED 
TERM 

Successful applicant will 
tench at all levels or the 
Cinema Studlaa under- 
graduate end postgraduate 
programme. The applicant 
should be able to work In 
eome or all of the follow- 
ing areas: film history, 

cultural studies, feminist 
film, alternative cinema. 

_ f^rang.: SASB.430 

Further information and 
application forms are 
n v a 11 able rrom the Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Universities (Appta), 36 
Gordon Square, London 
WC H OPF. Applications 
marked confidential and 
number 

A 0/069/004, close with 

ffnViav.^SSi.tt.TVS: 

i°o r fe r f}“,*itr- so,i - sr 


Univeraity of 
Exeter 

Department of Bconomlca 

LECTURESHIP 

(ECONOMETRICS) 

r-^PJ? ,,cl L tl ‘* n " * r « Invited 
£ bo i'* Ppal tenable 

range' WriSf 

points of the lecturer 
S7* , 6da CUrPBntly £5.373 to 

. .Further pertlculurs may 

brjfcsiaii 

pondenca 6 ln V { copr ?f{ v 

University of 
Oxford 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF NUMERICAL - 
- ANALYSIS 

nr ™ii tltclori intend to 
' Fh? “ n elentlon to 

. IP® .Vrofnaaorthlp of 
* Numerical Analysis, which] 

■ Wit 'pn f October 

1983. The etlpond of '.the' 

^without tea- 

■ Kp-vStf "BR 1 A“un- PB 9. 

• Wa'lllpalo n‘ V '°h‘ 1 tyt '° f « »’ 
Wellington Square, n*. 

rqrd, 0X1 , IjD, .from 

' ma« l S.'RI. , 7i l i bp • - P«rtlW»«r5 ' 

. may bo obtained. Hf. . , 

University of ' . . 

■ >. _ i - L '. Kqele .' V- 

temporary, 

- _ LECTURER IN! . 

, RUSSIAN STUDIES ; 

5u,“ "’"for ° r A 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Plant 
Sciences 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 
for a post of Lecturer In 
the above department 
available rrom 1 Septem- 
ber 1983. Qualifications 
and special Interests In 
Plant Phyeloloay required. 

Salary on the scale for 
Lecturers (£6.373— 

£13.303). according to 
age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Informal enqulrlee may 


be made to Professor G. 
F. Leedala (telephone 
Leeds 431751 Ext 63 7 3 >. 

Application forms end 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the rteo- 


Istrar. The Univeraity, 
Leeds L53 9JT, quoting 
reference number 33/21. 
Closing date for applica- 
tions IS April 1983. HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department or 
Manaaement Studios 

LECTURER 

Applications arc Invited 
for s poet of Lecturer In 
the above Department 
available Tram 1 Septem- 
ber 1983. Qualifications 
and special interests In 
Marketing and Corporate 
Planning required. 

„ Salary on the scale 
for Lecturers (£6.373- 
£13.503), according to 
age. qualifications and ex- 
parlence. 

Informal enquires may 
be made to Professor J 
Butterworth ( telephone 
(0332) 4317S1 Ext 336). 


Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, .JJnlveralty. 

Leads LB 2 9/T, quoting 
reference number 33/8. 
Closing date for applica- 
tions 13 April 1983. HI 

University College 
Cardiff 

Department of French 

LECTURER 

. Applications ere Invited 
for the above poat. Prefor- 
enca will be given to 
candidates with en exper- 
tise In French Medleevnl 
Literature and with a 
strong interest In the 
teaching of the modern 
languaao. A wide range of 
other lntereate will be en 

sarin—- Jwih -s;l a 

Oclolmr t f983°. mm0nC " imt 

Applloatlons, (two 

OO P le e » together with the 
nemee and addresaes or 
two referees, should bo 
forwarded to tha Vlae- 


.whom further particulars 

. University of 
Durham 

^Department of 
Mathematlcej Sfllances 

LECYURESHIP, 

AppllUtlone'a're Invited 
[or e Lecture r ah lp In th a 
“r*". P/ Computer Science 
B A", i >® . rr pm I October 
.Applieantg should 

'S • 

astfciaisfr - * taaeh 

perennuBtlnn. 

“rJRWSi 

Road,. Durham DH1 3LE. 
from whom further, - par-, 
ars may be obtained” 
HI 


: University, of 

Dundee: 

Depertrhpnt or Public Law < 

CHAIR OF PUBLIC 
LAW 


Fellowships 


University of 
Cambridge 
Emmanuel College 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
LAW 

Tlio Co II rgn invites aii- 

C lient I onn for u Cnlli-qn 
eet ii rash Ip ami Fel- 
lowship in Law. li’mible 
from 1st Oclnhrr 1983. 
The Polluw will bi< re- 
quired (a iiudiirtnkr siipcr- 
v I s Ion tmiL-hlmi of twelve 
hours pur wu«k diii-lmi 
Full Term. 

Tlio stipend will Itn 
wllhln iliv mu ne of that 
for uu AnslNtnnt Lei'liirer 
In the Ulil vursily >if Cum. 
hrliliiu l at prusem £fi.8U0- 
£B.3I0 per iinnuin), loss 
£99 If resident In Cnllnim. 

Furlhor imi'tli ulurr. nr«i 
avalluhla from the (hiMiuie 
Secretary. Em mu mini Cul. 
lege, Cambridge CUD 3A1 1 . 
to whom npii llr ul Ions . 
with the names of two re- 
ferees, should he sent hy 
3rd May 1985. H2 


University of 
Cambridge 
Solwyn College 

Invites »PPllcol|on. B for. 

keasbey 

RESEARCH 

fellowship 

ofAVAearunTlISfft"-# 

The nnsnllilllty 
tmitlnr sihol.ir who wRh? 
to rntnu for Q year wni SSf 
hi* I'XL'luiind. Tho ^ ■nllJ.l n 9 , 
inei.i w,.,,ld ho for ^wo'S; 
tlirnn years, but wl*h°iS r 
piinnltiflity uni r Vi 1 * 

KWtfl 

S 5 -ia:S:i 


Polytechnics 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

Sunderland Polytechnic has established Itself at the forefront of 
Information technology, In particular In the fields of data 
processing and micro-processor engineering education In 
which Itoffere vooatlonally-ortentBd courses at degree and 
sub-degree levels. 

As a result of a large financial Injection ot government money 
nlo the Polytechnic In order that It should expand He courses In 
Information technology, anumberof additional lecturer posts 
are now available. 

The Polyteohnio, therefore wishes to recruit graduates with 
relevant Industrial, research of academic experience to a J ■ 
number of posts at Lecturer, Senlbr Lecturer and Principal 
Leoturer level. 

Department of Mathematics and Computer 
, K ^$tudlee (ref 3-MG81 ) • 

FJwwwwloa exist In the areas of Computing and Data 

.; Department of Electrical, Electronic 8nd 
Control Engineering (ref: EEC1) 

Twvwjanclee exist for candidates with experlenoe of the •. 
induatrial application of mtoroproceeeor-baBed eyatema, 
ropotlca or data communications. ; - 

• C^l^ry ranges from £6,855-£1 5,01 8 

Jpjjjjj" ^te reference riumber), application forni 
.and further details are available from: 

• Personnel Officer, ' 

Sunderland Polytechnic, 

J^ngham Towers, Ryhope Road, 

Sunderland. Tel: (0783) 76231 . • 

Gloalngdate 8th April, 1903. 


" ' 

s;v.-gi8^K^BRF 

• i.r.f • ;v ' 


^ Lecturer ‘A 5 in ^ 
Home Economics 

’ j*.* . .£7,958^12,561.;; 

; '(Poet Ref: eSt/6) /. 

ar ® invited from.. 
■ :i : P 11 Hom i 9 GoonOmlCa or a ., 
relate^ discipline who have' Ihduatrial/ '. r 
• Oommerc!^ experience In the food 

SS5uft r ^J h ? '^VQ .post In; an ex-!,'. 
. wndlng and innovative Institution of . 
higher. ,educatkin.- ... ■ 

- ' ■ and-.. 




“ne succeearul carl il (date 
.will alao . be required id 
take, an afilya mrliih ex- 
fating tannu ago leeching at 

• all levela, aBd to jjKtifri- . 

butntp pbaalblo develop -j 

• monlH in lanouABe Coureoa. 


luaso leeching at . 
, eRd, jbonlri- . 
ibaslblo develop-' 
nnpuaee Hoursu. 


nmifles! 1 .' : 


: : i ^ 

ygimmm 

' b '* ‘W' 


Molid^ ^nd , ; 

Acc<^|woaa<ibh 


* -i : II ■ai®3gfell 


J. Further nartlculprs may 
be oblolned . (quollng re* 
'* re nett L262/B) rrqip the 
tablljiliinent orribof, 
tiverslty. House, , Bnll- 


ip wham eppilcatlane . 
should .ba • ntode , tsln 


Anvlltatlcinn (tWolvo -■ 
cuplMi. Mminn .'three ro*| . : - 
fpreea but .without lee - ... .; 
-tlmoniela,. ,ghou|d be -re*! 
jyfved noi later .then 9; 
May- 1 9B3 by 1 the H*,. 1 
latrqr. trdivors|ty Offrcei ’ 



til 



... 
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Polytechnics continued 


LECTURING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURERS 

required In the following subjects 

Law 

Nursing Studies 

LECTURERS GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 

required In the following subjects: 

Building T echnology/Management 
Estate Management 
Finance 

Marketing or Production 


Quantity Surveying (2 posts) 

Salary Scales: Principal Lecturer £1 1 ,931 -£15,01 8 
Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor Lecturer 
£6, 065-El 2,810 

Further details and forma of application available 
from Tha 8taff Officer, Trent Polyteohnio, Burton 
Street, Nottingham NQ1 4BU. Cloalng date 1 6th 
April, 1983. 


iraiERyT 

POLYTECHNIC 
■ NOTTINGHAM! 


Senior Lecturer ‘A’" 
in Home Economics 

(Post Ref: 63/4) 

£11 ,7(10 (i3) -£12,987 (Bar) (x4)- £14,748 

Applications are Invited for the above post 
which Is primarily concerned with the further 
development of .the BA Degree course In 
Home Economics,. 

In addition to being the Course Leader, the 
sucoesaful applicant wlH ba expected to take 
advantage of opportunities available In., 
.research, oonsullanoy and persona! 
development - 

Further particulars and application forms are 
available from The Secretary, and Treasurer 
(Staffing), The Queen's College, Glasgow, 1 
Park Drive, Glasgow 03 0LP, or telephone 
041-334 8141 , Ext. Z7, - 
The cloalng date for (hla post le Friday 22nd 
■ April, 1983. 

THE 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW m 

; .! . I Park Drive. Glasgow. 03 ALP. . 
r? •• Tel: WI-334 8141. 

L>f Scottish Central Institution. 


JSSjpWt OF SCIENCE 
PHYSICIST OR BIOPHYSICIST 


SENIOR LECTURER 

’ l^^imoefipuld. be. ■ Well 
,i 2JW‘4r)d five stiffldent 
. teaoh and carry . 

^S£ rr ? 8darc h |n areas 

It h'tolje' expedted that the , 

• such ,ed ; 

-DT*}gy' InsTrUhnisinr ! 

jfafjfafafafe and ‘-an: 
SgM^fofirj 'dan be .... 


City of London 
Polytechnic , 
HEAD OF • 
DEPARTMENT OP 
COMPUTING^ , 

. MANAGEMENT 1 ■ 
1 SCIENCE, . 
MATHEMATICS. 
AND STATISTICS 





' ■- tL-Yfe r'lkV.. .31^1 v h. I - *; ‘ • \\ 


T Topics auen -,-ad , - rdndl^itei should ' bA 

togy- far Inehufnenr ■ . i *w«rS d ir sVmanr m 

" r 

liSStw «•»■■■., - assw M %w^. V 

S 6mc^ ■■ 1L.BA. . -;V- , 

Wales,' |-W iKTiVin/'&SSS? 

-WaianMrt*. 

^0^3T"1DLf i Fo r further pert|ouler» 

rsteasa*. 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

Department of Economics and Management 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are sought (or the above vacancy which will be of 
two years duration from 1 September 1983 and arises from the 
secondment of Mr A. Leyshon to the newly formed Small 
Business Centre within the Department. Preference will be given 
to applicants with interests In industrial economcs and/or the 
application of quantitative techniques to business problems. 
Teaching will be mainly on the honours degree In business 
economics and there will be opportunity lor participation in 
departmental reaaarch activities. Applicants should possess a 
good honours degrea and preferably a higher degree. 
Appointment will be at the bottom of the lecturer scale (£7,956 - 
to be reviewed from 1.4.83). 

Application forma and further particulars are available from 
the Personnel Officer, Paisley College, High Street, Paisley 
PA1 2BE (Tel: 041-887 1241, Ext. 230). Closing date 30 April 
1983. 

(Informal enquiries may be made to Professor p. J. Sloane: 
fill. 301). 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Education 
Department of Teaching Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 

Salary Scale: PL E11,931-£13,280 Bar £15,018 per annum. 

The Polytechnic Is sssklng to appoint a Principal Lecturer to 
lead developments at both Initial and in-service levels across 
the Faoulty In the field of primary education. Appllcante should 
have held a senior position In a primary school and have had 
vary recent classroom and curriculum development experience 
in schools. 

In addition to particular expertise in the organisation and 
management of the primary school and proven qualities ol 
leadership, candidates should possess appropriate academic 
qualifications and previous Involvement in writing or research In 
this field would be an added recommendation. 

An application form and further particulars may be obtained 


from the Personnel Officer, Sunderland Polyteohnio, Langhi 
Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, SR2 7EE or telepHa 
Sunderland 76231, Ext. 11. Closing date 11th April, 1983. 




COMPUTER CENTRE 

DEPUTY HEAD OF COMPUTER SERVICES 

A new and challenging P“* of Deputy to the Head of 
Computer Sendees has been created to assist with the, 
management and development ol computer services In 
the Polytechnic. 

Applications are ; Invited from we!|*quallfled - and. 
experienced computing professionals, , who have a 
number of years experience In management and software 
development. 

8alary eoale: Principal Lecturer: £1 1 ,931— Cl 5,01 8. 
Application forms and further particulars can be obtained 
from' Mrs. Judy Blakey, Administration Office, 0*f«d 
Polyteohnio, Headlngton, Oxford 0X3 OBP. (Oxford 
64777). 


Oity of London 
Polyteohnio 

COURSES OFFICER 
IN ACADEMIC ; ' 
REGISTRAR'S 
OFFICE 

£ 6 , 000 -£B,dqO 

• A replacement Is sought ■ 
for ths Polyiephnlo’s 
CoursSs orrioer, who fry 
accepted a aqnlar appplnt*. 
mint In another Pol*- . 
: teanrllc- 



, . . Teesslde 

Polyteohnio 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR/LECTURER. 
IN CIVIL 

ENGINEERING .v 

rtMS& 
■■gs- r7i on w. Ba ;r 

Structural 1 Engineering and 
Building.' . . 

.r.'lS'Sf l.r."ri^SJK 

once ’will be "given- to 
candidates Who ' can offer 
'Structural Design- ana 

Computing. _ A. filQh®? da-r 


Tho aucoaMful candjdste . 
la llkaly to be. a graduate 

MBdemiJand non-“ ascblnB 

atarr ail . iflvtu#. ««d .» ‘ 

wLass# 

• For rgfaasfl jalflltfl -jlhri 1 


will _b8 ■ no • grant an.' thl 
£ 1 - 1 ,964 . p?r ' anpnrp. , 


n.ftss’-aR.jffly.' \?i 



ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SIP 

will be held at the Weetbourne Road site of 
the City of Birmingham Polytechnic on 
March 30th and 31st 

Conference theme Is 

Sociology and Social Reconstruction 

For further details: 

P. Tetley, City of Birmingham Polytechnic, 
Department of Sociology and Applied Social Studies, 
‘C’ Block, Franchise Streel, 

Birmingham B42 2SU. 

Tel: 021-356 6911 Extn 322. 


not 

postgraduate levels. _R a- 

Bf® SKS 

• er*s Interest. 1 '■ 1 

or Senior Lflfl.tursr. tflyolj.-. ■ 

>1 Lvn .LaotUrsF II' '— 
jtfl,8S3-iU,0aB. p«r 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road, London, 
SE1 0AA 

Department of 
ProCenalanal Education 
Studies 

RESEARCHER 'A' 

A researcher le to ba 
appalntfld to work on tha 
production and trials or 
matarlali and methods of 
teachlnn Social Blolony In 
primary arliaola. 

Applicants should ba 

B rauuatea In Education and 
octal niatofly/Blalaay and 
prelerably have exporlenco 
In primary Bchoola. 

Salary will ba In tha 
range: £3.619 (x 4) — 

£0.294 per annum Inclu- 
sive of London Allowanra. 

Further details ar Uin 
post end application farms 
srn available from tha 
St affirm Orrica. Tel: 01- 
928 B9 


Ext. 2333. 


Cloalna data for raralpt 
or corn plated appllcatlona 
will ba 8th April 1993. MS 


Thames Polytechnic 

School of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Tha School requires a 

r iaraon with drive and ln- 
tlatlva to assist In de- 
velopments In ths field or 
computers and micro- 
processors. A pood hon- 
ours Denree In Electronics 
or Computer Science and 
Industrial experience, or a 
higher daprae In tha field, 
are required. Informal en- 

?£;«■ .'?.-Ss. D «oib "sii 
t.Woi flsir.'iUMii 

Inclusive. 

Further pertlculera and 


Middlesex 
Polytechnic 
LECTURER IN 
CRAFT DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

IThree-year appointment) 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

C7.470-C13.431 pa 

An opportunity for a 
CDT epeclallet to work 
with taaclierB and Intend- 
ing teachers on a range of 
cartlf Icete. diploma and 
daaraa caurm. 

Applicants should have 
substantial toothing ox- 
parionce at ancondary level 
and aaoii aoodemlc qual- 
lricatlana ooneiaton* with 
Initiating or developing 
research - 

A3^5 A°for flirthe" dploiis 
and an application farm, 
paetiiin first-ulnae _to: Per- 
sonnel orrica. Mlddjoaex 
Polytechnic. lU Chase 
Bide. London . NI J* HP £fj 
Closing data 6 April- HS 

North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty or Computing. 
Human! tins and Education 
Computing Services Unit 

DEPUTY HEAD OF 
COMPUTING 
SERVICES 
(PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER) 

Salary Scale £11,931- 
£13,290 (bar) - £15,018 
pa 

Duties of tha past will 
Include the d“*„ to day 
mnnagamnnt at Computing 
Services at the Stoke group 
of the Polytechnic sites and 

3m- vlcee^d minis trSSon! ** VKe 

S^eke^SSatlng^d t5‘*^ 
rial work on . computer 
management nnd ratatad 
topics. 

Application . form and 
further details mey be 
obtelned from tlio. Personnel 
Officer, Nortli eterrordehlro. 
Polytecqnjp. Colleae 1 VJFy ■ , 

!• 


Colleges Of Further Ed ucation 


dROYDON COUEQE . 
Fairfield, Croydon CR9 1DX. Tell 01488 9271/6 
FACULTY OF BUSINESS ft SOCIAL STUDIES 

Acplicanti ue brvltad lor |Ih Wfnwinj, ports wWch wll be avalbWt fiwn lit StplemMi 
1983. . 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 



LECTURER II IN LAW<Temporary 
one-year port); 

Thl* post h (oroneyssr only lo cow ttMfMrlDd when lha aidrifra member of staflls bn 
■ ■ Sabbatical leave. : i ; . . 

CtndicMai dxrjld be wel qualified In Law. wltti wperlant* of tudilng off both . 

pioressktml.snd butinus tiodnb, Inctuding preferably BEC and TEC 

Salaries wffl be in accoidepce With- the conenj Burnham Further Education Anidta: 

(lnrti«ene.tiie l£(idon 

Further, dettlli snd abpJlutloB fonht may be obtained from the VToefrlnalpoL 
Croytkm Collsae, FxlrfWrf, CrgytKKi. to whom completed m plication form* iheoi'J 
■ be repmyl wmln fourteen dsyt pf ihe sppsprqhc* o> flile advytHewiim. ; . 


REMINDER 

Copy for 

i Classified Ads in the 

THES 

should arrive not later than 
■ 10a.m. Monday . 

. preceding publication 







Colleges of 
Further Education 
continued 


Colleges of Art 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
South WeBt London 
College 


Department of 
Monagem«nt Btudlae 


HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
GRADE V 


Applications are Invited 
for I no above post from 1 
September 1983. The da- 


Inner London 
Education 
Authority 

Camberwell School of 
Art 

and Crafts 
Peckham Road, 
London. SE5 8UF 
<01-703 0987) 


Dopertrnant of Art History 
nnd Conservation 


pertinent rum a, wide 


renae of management 
corn's oe on and orr alia. 
Appllcante should be pro- 
roeilonally qualified and 
have had managerial ex- 
perience at senior lava! In 


LECTURER (II) 
In 

SCIENCE 


J ierlence at senior level In 
nduatry. commerce, the 


public service or local gov- 
ernment, Teaching and 


Applications ere invited 
for appointment from 1 
September to this poet Tor 
a qualified scientist who 


administrative experience 
In e college, the ability to 
motivate staff In develop- 


ing a wide range of man- 
agement courses, an In- 
novatory approach, sound 


navetory approach. Bound 
leadership skills and the 
ability to promote the 
work of the department 
with professional bodies, 
employers end schools are 
required. 


will support the Diploma 
and Higher Diploma 
courses In Paper Con- 
servation end contribute 
to the development or the 
science component of a 
new BA(Hons) Degree lit 
the History of Drawing 
and Prlntmeklng. 


Salary Scale — Head of 


Department Orado . V — 
£1 4 .6 79— £16,303 (plus 

£834 Inner London Allo- 


wance subject to rormal 
approval). 


Assistance may be given 
toward* household remov- 
al expenses. Further de- 


A knowledge of relevant 
art materials, particularly 
of their chemical and 
physical properties, la 
eesentlal. The appointee 
will be expected to carry 
out fundamental research. 

Salary pet within the 
scale £6.aaa-£l 1 .042 plus 
C93fl Inner London Allo- 
wance. 


telle end forms of applica- 
tion returnable within 14 
days from Deputy Ad- 
ministrative Officer. South 
West London college. 
Tooting Broadway. SVVIl 


Application rorins, end 
further details, are avall- 


Tootlno Broadway, 
DTQ. CT. 2 701. 


able from tha School (r«r 
JSI and should be re- 
turned to the Clark to the 
Governors within ten days 
of this advertisement. 


ILEA la an equal oppor- 
tunities employer. H7 


ILEA Ca an equal oppor- 
tunities employer. MB 


Colleges of Higher Education 


HARROW COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 




PRINCIPAL LECTURER/LECTURERS 







! Applications are Invited for the following posts from 1 at : I 

‘. I • 1 wJ| I • I 


l ^<^wlllnBu«kw»a/MaiMa« T THHUtoteachoncourB8a v 

acrras the Faculty; the successful canddate will be expected 


^^hwmanreteifona and If possible accounting up ©a 


nSi , S^ito? 3 T^T ,l ”'^^*^ conr,p * J,ino,jpl0 


Fpr all poets appBcahta will begradualea and/or 
pfwesalonaHy qualified with appropriflt a leaohl n and/or 
Cpfnmerdalejqjsrienca.FoflhePrlm^ r 
appointment. 



ihbusihessHIH 

ADMINlSTRATIPHAiHD 
ECONOMICS ' ' 


dUttea In SoptembSf 1603. ITte successful caKdWali 
expected to leech across a broad rahga of 'BA ded 
courase in Ihe Division of Busing: - Adrnlhteire'ton' , and 
Economics. yn\i\ scape to develop an are* of apedsSsm- jOlher 



JL Roehampton 
">r Institute 


Olgby Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
Whltelsnda 


Courses offered by (he Roehampton Institute of Higher Educallon 


are In combined studies leading to university first and higher 
degrees. The Institute seeks to make the following appointment in 
the Department of English with effect from 1st September, 1983. 


LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Tfieperaon appointed will be responsible for the development and 


teaching of courses In Language Study to Honours Degree level. 
Undergraduate courses recently validated Include Language, 


Power, Politics and Sexuality, Language, Literature and Education, 
Language In Use, English In its S octal Context, The Historical 


Development of English, Styllisllcs, and Phonology. Wa are looking 
for a person with energy, (nillatfve. and Ideas, who can build up this 
area of Ihe Department s work. Applicants should have research 
experience ana preferably some experience of leaching In higher 
educallon. 

8alary (LII/SL scale) £8, 866-El 2,810 plua London Allowance £939 
per annum. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained by writing 
to: 


R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehamplon Institute of Higher 
Educallon, Richardson Building, Dlgby Stuart Collage, Roehampton 
Lane. London SW16 5PH. 

Closing date for applications: Friday 22nd April, 19834. 


WESTMINSTER 

COLLEGE 

Oxford 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN JUNIOR EDUCATION 



(Re-advertisement) 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified people for the 
above post commencing 1st September 1883. 

The successful applicant will have responsibility for the 
tXKJrdlnation and development of programmes relating to Ihe 7 
to 13 age-range and, In addition, responsibility for the 
leadership of the Junfor/Mfddfe staff team- 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Principal's 


, r , .V * Ilia*/ we WVKUI IOU II will Ilia niiiuutuo 

Secretere, Westminster College. North Hlnkeey, Oxford 0X2 
9AT (telephone: 0805 247044), to whom afl applications, 


together with full curriculum vitae and the nairtee, addressee 
and telephone numbers of three referees, should be sent. 


for recefpt of completed applications Is the 




I."'-’ -V'. 


' • .. ■ • 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
- (Christ’s and Notre Darns College and 
S. Katherine's College) 


LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER STUDIES 


DlglSEIeobiSS^' 8pftware Dfll8fln *** ^'opmerjte, and 


opmmertoal experience. Saiaiy o 
Bumham Soale fie,855-£i 2,810. 


Further details about the 
Liverpool Institute of Hli 


Uvemool, Llfl WD, tov&om 
submitted by 16th April, 1983. 


ttt are available from the Rector, 
» Education, Stand Park Road, 
im letter of application should be 
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City of Wakefield 
Metropolitan District 
Council 

Bretton Hall College of 
Higher Education 


Arriliutnd lu till' 
University uf Lrciln 
Principal: Dr John 1.. 
Taylor 


TWO LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN 
EDUCATION/ 
CURRICULUM 
STUDIES 


Tlio tutors appointed 
will tin expected la ciintrl- 


wdl uo expected to cuiiirl- 
but a tu DE(I I Ilona I mill 
DA rouribR In Human Sil- 


anro It Bnvlroninniilnl Htu- 
rtloii In-aorvlco work with 
teachers. Candidate* must 
have appropriate iiiiallMra- 
tlons. rncani nxporlnucn nf 
teaching In prlnuirWiulriUla 
achoola uiui xhimld com- 
bi nn an Internal In 
acailanilc studies with u 
strong doslra to ralate 
theory to practical ni tun- 
tlana. (Ono of Ilia poata 
will bo a fixed term 
appointment lor 24 
montlia). 


TWO LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN 
MUSIC 


The appointments will 
be made with now Hon- 
ours course’s (both DEd 
and BA Music) in mind. A 
modern, practical and 
broad outlook Is essential 
In rotation to Music 
Education and- Musician 
courses. 


LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN INTER-ARTS 


To Join tha Intar-Arts 
team working on BA 
(Hons) and BA lOrd) de- 
gree programmes. Appli- 
cants should possess a 
strong academic back- 


J round In one of tha mi- 
or arts and/or Inter-disci- 


plinary studies, with a 
willingness to work in on 
open and experimental 
way. (This post Is a fixed 


way. (This post Is a fixed 
term appointment Tor IS 
months). 


LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ART HISTORY 
AND THEORY 


To CO-0 
teach Art si 
tary and the 
BA (Hans) A 
and BA coil 
(This post li 
appointment 
months )- 


co-ordtnate 


All appointments are ro - 

,or%fr bor 


18S. Salary to 


.iHEffi 


or details’ and ap- 


Ealing Collage of 
. Higher Education 

^Business 

LECTURER I/II IN , 
. ECONOMICS 


,^TVlSI,TAr*V‘ , |S , v 

ending on experienoo) In 


^°°nocfl|cs to eommanaa 

ram April 1083, or as 
•o«”» At l»°“"«<?is. thqrp- 
. after. The noil 


“ft nr. The pqa’t 
the School or B 

Management i 

do 


Mfl 

Judies, BA 

, tea and the 

rca In. Management 
as. Tho successful 
. , date. however, ■ may 
contribute: to any business/ 

Economic ., b |a ^coun^nj 
ipproprlfta> . " 


a special fnterest In mao- 

SdvSSuSi 1 .^ ' vould b - 


. cbLLEpfe 


‘ of 
i -Application'- (oi'nu 


•Oxford ' •; .. ■ 

LECTURER f 

tWNiiia mm tw ouiwciiLuii 

vs&smmm 

•| A IfliflUadvA islVJ -L.V r. V . * 


-i ' yyp/' V'- : - j;-' r., • ' 


Cpilege:’;.' 


Y.'.;.V'L4SteaBUrv. 




Research 
& Studentships 


inlqubp 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
PARKER STUDENTSHIP 

Appllcaiiwis are invited lor SkxSeo. 
ships funded by 'Tha Rml Soc bn 
of Arts' W. J. Parker ThiaT Iwb» 
purposo ol oncouraglng research hto 
ihe design, construction md im d 
Thoolres. Concert Halls, Mu huts 
A rt Contras and other bufcw& 
uso In connection with ihe A itT 


tho StiKfemahlpta), lor which can* 
dates ol British birth are xh 
be avellablo Irom October 1983. The 
maximum value oi the ShidaiMki b 
£3,000 per annum tenable (m i 
maximum of two years or a mMniun 
of one year and the Sadet/i % j 
Parker Trust Advisory Commutes id 
recommend Its value and dmUon h 
making the relevant appokrimenuu. 
Although the Studenlh choice oi 
reskfenca Is not rattrfcled, tv 
Sludantehip iteoH la tenable erty 
within the Faculty of Afchltoclure « 
tha University ol Cambridge wid tha 


auccaaaful apoficanlfs) wll be re- 
quired to work under the oenenl 


S fired to work under the general 
redJon of ihe Professor oi 
Architecture In the Univsraiy. 
AppScatton forme and further detail 
may be obtained from J. M. Robert- 
son. Asetatenl Secretary, Royal 
Society ol Alta, 8 John Adam simM. 
London WC2 and the competed 
forme should be relumed to him by 
31st May, 1983. 


university 
coLLeqe of 
s\VAnse,A 


Research 

Studentship 


AppleeBone are Invited h«m auMMy 
iBfled condldeies tora NM0 
Boareh Muderrtahlp tn»» 


(b) Ctoetemary ^a'ao*jrt^ij*d 
dun a morpootogy ol Wf WWI rofi 
8udan.ffiupaivliore:DrR.A. 1 
8hetakbyendDrR.P-0.WeHh). 

Further detail* of bothtepteearay be 

obtained Irom Dr R- A Wtataeby, _ 


Department of Cteograaini! Unlwrelty 
Oili^of O t Mne M.sfw^FgL 


Swomea SA1IPP (Tot: p?W 90*9^ 
Sxt.7t W), to wli w n e w tai t te n e, 
(Deluding a ountoiluin tritee and the 
wgmaaoftwoaoademlorewraee,'. 
should be etnl noltoteMtan and 
April IMS. 


University of 
London 

Queen Mary College 

Den'nrtment of Ooograp' 1 *' 

RESEARCH . 
STUDENTSHIPS 


_ . Applloatioiia oro 1 

^ntahPpV^^^rp jor ^ 
to S vonro from 1 QfjP?£; 


uentanipa . lonimy rt^nber 
to yoara from l 
IB fa. for ropoireh in. tn» 
rolTowtno floldai . 


A,. 


faalth Caro an 
Sallvory. . - 


■ BBRC COliLABORATIVE 
(CASS) AWARD' -"jjomlc 
for. Improved - » c ^ ndo n 
Performance IH. 4J r" 
pookianda. 


iW8 A |' OD Uil?.. N 'ft s 

paatrlatlon on top*o- 
MoaelTlng . of of 

an Airflow and Wipa 


■ Ion of Solla. 


F\irtt)»rjP 0 r 

Profaaaor D 


apartment o. 





j 1 


uilversltsr o^ 
% e Lbndon r 


4 ChelUea CpJJej® 
:pRBsEARC» 

: ASSISTANT. 


wmf- bo "j 




Vyd-«ra l.oaklao t frir h r f» 

«5S S. 

kucbuiful > car 


kucbqaaful ' eanOiFJ , f[’ n{ j V iV- 
novpjsn In tar pal ll^yluoTo- 

SKfessJ' 


alcal aapecti 
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Research & Studentships continued 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

THE DEPARTMENTS OF LAW 
AND ECONOMICS 

POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIPS IN 
LAW AND 
ECONOMICS 
October 1983 

Applcattons are Invited from 
suitable canddate* qualified or 


University of 
Exeter 

School of Education 

SSRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications are Invited 
for a SSRC Linked fltu- 
oantehlp for two years 
from October 1983. Tho 
etudentehip will be for 
primary echool roeoarcti 
being undertaken by a 
jj_roup^ed by Rroraeeor E. 

Particular interests of 
the group Includa teacher- 
pupil Interaction, primary 
curriculum development 
and evaluation, teaching 


^uttoquaitfyinelther ?rVffe 

EconomktaarLaw tor Two-Year I ond t the tnachina of 


(8.8fl. C. competlltve swartto) 
which would ba tenable at tha 
Unlvaraity of Newcastle upon Tyne 
from let October, 10B3. Further 
particulars concerning the 
StudenlshJps ere available Irom 
ProfeeaorC.R. Rowley, 
Department of Economica, 
University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, NE1 7RU, to whom 
applications (two copies) together 
wftn the names of two refereee 
ahoifd be sent by 30th April, 1983. 


University of . . - 
. Exeter 

□apartment of Geography 

SSRC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Application* are Invited 
far B SSRC Research stu- 
dentships tenable from let 
October 1B83. 

1. Industrial Estates 
and Employment Change In 
the CornTah economy (Dr 
a, Shaw. Dr A- Wlllletna 
and Cornwall County 
Council). Case award. 

t, Architectural and 
Urban conaarvation In 
Prance. (Mr M- Cleary and 
Dr R. J. P. kain). Linked 
award. 

In addition tho depart- 
ment would welcome ap- 
plicatlons in the following 
Maids or human Geography 
for lubmlaiion to .the. 
SSRC pool artel for Uni- 
versity of Exetar Scho- 
larahipa. 

Rural Geography and 
Planning Historical 

Oioarophy and tha Hlatory 
of Cartography. 

Europoan Study. 

- Medical Ooooraphy. 

Oeogrnpliy or Retailing. 

Further data tie can bo 
obtained front . D. -..O. 
Shaw. Department of 
geography, University or 
Exater, _Amory_ Building. 

. Rannae Drive. Bxoter BX4 
4RJ, To whom aomploted 
applications should be for- 
warded as soon aa point- 
hla. HIO. 


f Bedford College 
university of London 

studentship in 

CLASSICS 

x-IW'S's' for ono year at 


and the teaching of 
mathematics. history, 

music, physical education 
and aclence. 

The successful applicant 
yy. ll L rB «“* for the degree of 
Ph.D.s teaching experience 
Is desirable though not 
essential. 

Further details and ap- 
plication rarma are avail- 
able from Miss P. Sisley, 
School of Education. Eas- 
ter University, Exater CXI 
BLVJ . HIO 


University of 
Leicester 

Centre for Mass 
Communication Research 

SSRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Recent end prospective 
.graduates are Invited to 
apply for a research stu- 
dentship to work on the 
Impact of new technologic- 
al Innovations on Ihe 
structure end organisation 
of the media Industries. A 

B ood first degrae In one of 
He main branches or so- 
cial science and ramlllarlty 
with research motnods la 
essential. Interest or ex- 
perience In the arses of; 
the sociology of work, the 
study of organisations. In- 
dustrial relations, or trade 
union etudiea, • would be 
an "advantage. Application 
rorms and rurther details 
from the Director, Contra 
for Maes Communication 
Research. 104 Regent 
Road, Leicester LEI 7LT. 

H10 


Examiners 


Jnlyoi-sl 
Double l 
least a 


Strata INII „ 
ond Class doarp 
Greek or Lall 
a rosea roll to 
to aornpleta re 
i a higher da 


... , 1 »■ • • 

award *•/ t h ® above 

PEfi “ jilL,* , tuiVBlent to a 

ffls.W.aw.vB!?. -• 

•' L. • • . . , ■ ; 


. The Board • Invitee., ap- 
plications for tho follow- 
ing poatsi 

CHIEF EXAMINER 
FOR DRESS (617) AT 
ADVANCED LEVEL 
FOR THE 1686 
EXAMINATION 

MODERATOR FOR 
DRESS (617) AT 
ADVANCED LEVEL 
FOR THE 1985 
. EXAMINATION 

Applicants, for .tliji; 
posts snouid havo R doBrso 

•pr equlvalsnt qunlHlcqtlon 

in o rolovant subjoct, - a 

5j%% r »n: n i°K* r is;s3 


further Inforibsllon and 
pfientiop forma rg“ u h * 


* ®NS. Cii 
(Y B8 ®®BUoatlon, 


date plated forma ?* DU ' „ 


Miscellaneous 


- fOLON CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING SERVICES 

- .; A CQ f* ca y e p/ovkfino Mfvtoet to houslrio oewperattvea, reqUreB> - 

.-part time education worker 

. anabta tenants la own and control their own trarin g- We 

Afwl-.uma education worker whh an enemetto outeoteg 
•- ■ ^ tWo I? I**' 8 * swwXrie Out practice! approadi towsrete 

r 'pTrj th* vBrloua needs of, Ihe oo-opB with whom ws wont. 

| w '? ne yw In toq tlrel fnatenoa. 

• ~i ^ 110,1 «war*ifl opportune to a 

^ riajre’peiweeto 




rapn, tp oe wunpi ay lu - 

Srrtvf fiotrelnfl Sonriwa. Limited. : 233* 

2JT.TBM01) 287 8008. ■ . . - ’ 

h*i'.. :»Mr, iwjjjii-im 


Administration 


Senior 

Chief Inspector 

£30,250 


and effective operation, and w 1 11 be the senior 
educational adviser at the Department of 
Education and Science. 

A good degree or teaching qualification is essential, 
as is substantial experience and a record of success in 
one or more major aspects of education. Candidates 
should preferably have experience of Inspecting or of 
making use of the results of Inspections. 

For fell details and an application form (to be returned 
by 22 April 1983) write to the Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RG2 1 1JB, or 
telephone Basingstoke (0256) 68551 (answering 
service operates outside office hours) . 
i Please quote ref: G/5948/S. 

Department of 
Education and Science 


Courses 


The Association 
Examining Board 


□SJ. UNIVERSITY OF 
W SOUTHAMPTON 


Faculty of Education Studies 

AppfcaDonB are Invited from aultebty qualified teachers, torturers, . 
advteemand olhere wjth relevantprotMrfonal experience for 

MASTER’S DEGREE COURSES , 
COMMENCING AUTUMN 1983 ' 

Master of Arts In Education - 
MA(Ed) 

Full-time one-yaarcourse In Ihe following Fields ol Study. 


Adult Education 
Curriculum Analyste ond Doetgii 
Curriculum and Schooling In . 

■ Plural Society 
Eduoatlon of Children with 

8peotelKMda . , 

Educatlen«lA»aoa»m*ntahd - 

Evaluation 
Health Eduoet ton • 


Languagea, Literature and 
- MwlteStudtoB ' 

Local Hlatory Studies ... 
Managemanl in Educallon 
Phy Blot l Education, 

Sport and Society 
Selenca Education - 
Teaching 8tudlea ” 


Master of Science In Education 
MSc(Ed) ■■ '' •! , 

FblHlmewuhyMrcoureealn V. ' Y '■ 

8 lotogloal Education ■ : ^tepWwlEdutreUon 

Chemical Education . f- - rj i Phyaloa Eduoatlon . 

Opportunlliee exist fbrldudeniB.topunnie rasaai^ ari^davetopnwt 
atudlas, fuH-time apd perHlme toadlng tothe degrees of MPWl and Phl>. 

■■ nBtate^affcoureaecim&aoftfidhstfftenifrwAMletetilRaglatrer, 

Faou^fOf educational Studies, The Unlviralty, Southampton 809 

8NH- "■ • ; ~ ' . I ' • -. 


iptimanm, Tno oaurep'te dMvwd 
nr Uwbb who are working ea or are 
Bapirlna to become Joumaltate. Tha 
oreect ofthecouraete to ofteMralnVig 
to , those most Ilkefy to rates the 
qutfty d. Journalism :lii tha Worid ot 
tetam. • - 

The course him bd conducted jointly 
WHh tha OAy pnfvsr^iy in London- 
from 18th- August to /(hjl October. 
1983. CandktelM must have a good 
command of the Ertglbh tahgvago 
■nd should be graduates of 8 
university In any eubjeot. . 

The courea |m la BMJ00 toctodhg 
tuWon, and ful board hg and lodgUM 
In London, but excluding travel to and 
hem London. 

Tho Trustees oi too Alustlm Inotitute 
Trust have, howwdr, agreed to meka 
a limited number of ptecee avalable 
to Ihoaa unable to pey'all or pert ol the 
feea and/or travel expenses. 
Applcatione with del ailed CV must 
reach Dr. KiNrn SkJdfquI, the court* 
director, at Ihe totowlng address by 
30th May. 1983: 

^ .mmusuti -: 

' ifflSUiTiifcir,: ' 
UpHTWCINtOt 
-BMUW. 


r Sheffield pity Rdly|echn|c > 

MA Communication Studies 


' f 1 7 terms, 2 overilrtge per week 

Km 


«, Ol human 


Librarians 


. Royal Free Hospital 
School pf Medicine ' 
(Uni veraity of Lpndon) 
.. , . LIBRARY ; - 

•. ASSISTANT; ■' 

. Required to ''uAdAriike 

.‘: n 
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Overseas 


EIGHT-WEEK COURSE IN 1 

JOURNALISM 

The MuaVm Institute', London, has 
designed an eight-week Introductory 
courae - in - the' bpatc • crelte v of 
Iwnteiwn, Tha ooUrop'te dao/grted 
far Uwsa who are working ae or are 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
PIETERMARITZBURG 
80UTH AFRICA 

Applications are invited tram suitably 
qualflBd persona regardless ol sex, 
religion, race, colour or n nitons! origin 
lor appointment to tha post of 

LECTURER 

Experience wilh computer work and-tor 
apedalisrtan In Econometrics wfll be an 
advantage- The successful appacont wll 
be required u> commence duties at Ihe 
bBglnrting ol Ihe ascond sam eater. 

Tha salary wui be In toe range: 

R12 857-R22 173 per annum 
The commencing salary notch wlU ba 
dspsodom on tire quasficaironj enftor 
experianca of (ha aucca n alui appticem. 
In ttodfflon, an annual service bonus ol 
S3H ol one month's salary la paysb>a, 
subject to Treasury reguteuona. 
ApplicaUan lorma, further peiticulara of 
the posl and information on pension, 
medical aid, group Insurance, stall 
bursary, housing loan and subsidy 
echarrxM, long (save conditions, and 
travelling expenses on fret appointment 
are obtainable horn Mlae Jinny Lloyd, 
South African UnlvarelUae Office. 
Chichester House, 37B High Holborn, 
London WW THE, whh whom 
appii cations, on the prescribed form, 
must be lodged not tetoc Rian IBth April, 
1BB3, quoting reterence PMB 2S/B3. 


University of the 
Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg, South 
Africa 

Denartment of Applied 
Matliamatira 

Appllcante are itivltod 
from suitably qualified 
person*, ranardlaea or aex. 
race, colour or nallopal 
orloln, for appointment, to 
the fotlawinp pasta. , 

CHAIR OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

The successful applicant 
will Lib ohpoctad to par- 
tlclpntn fully In both tho 
teaching and rnsesrch actl- 
Vitian or thn Orpai-tmnnt 
and nhould have atrong re- 
■ ■orcli Internata In ono ar 
mart of Iht following 
araaa of Applied 

Mathematics: theory and 

control of dynamical aya- 
lema. blomatliamatlca. 

optlmleatlon. numerical 
•nnlyafa. 


Currant r*>soari.it In t 
Department lllcludna 
.the above arena In ad 
t loll to. atronq aroupe I 
mathematical phyalca 
theoretical mechanics. 
Department also haa che 
ten Bing ■ aorvlce tench I up 
eammltnipniB, and rantaata 
with -other < 

' hll VO StlmUlatAu. inur-Di,- 
grtlfiary - reaeorcli.. Thd 


■ rTa'hlp” aiij 1 the.- 
appiroant may 


J irtihents 
rdtatlnq 


the.- auccaae- 
appu pane may. hfc ek- 
ncted' nt same atnqp te 
take a turn ** Head' of the 
Dapnrtitlbnr. 

SENIOR LECTUREIU 
LECTURER IN . 

'APPLIED . 
MATHEMATICS . . 

The .-auDoeafful applicant' 
'will ' t>d - expeCtdcl ■ to -part ' 
tidpata rully- In bath tha 
taachlne and resnarch actl- 
vltiaa or the 'Department, 
and preference will be 
given to candidates .With 
research Interest- In one pr 
more- of tha following . 
arena or Applied 

Mathematical theory ana 
control, of dynamical ,qya- 
tame. bla math nineties. 


optimisation, 

analysis. 


numerical 


The salary, ranges, lit re- 
spect of tha above poata . 


professor i ; RS3.1QB— 

R8a.)73 n.a. 
spprov). r ^ ^ 


■ Benefits InclPde-'- . an 
‘annual .'bonus, medlcdl.ald, 

B enaion. and If eligible. 

□using, subsidy- In tha 
cnee of an appointment 

f rom abroad, a 'settiino- 
n 1 allowance may ba 
negotiated. 

Intending applicants 

should obtain the informa- 
tion sheet rotating to 
these posts. , from ' tho 
Secretary, South African 
Unlvaraltlae _ orffae. . 


hiaheater House, afe.- 

w«!v 

ssTreKHiss,' * .m- r. 

varsity of- ■ the • . . Wit 3: ';.' 

storsi-umJ, l..Jan Smuts" 











Overseas continued 


Director of Studies SC Staff Tutors 
Senior Staff Courses 


■Low ux area - max 1 S% •Generous leave •Mpdical & dental benefits ^Subsidised accommodation 
•Free passages and holiday visits for children •Children's education allowance 



The Hong Kong Government Is about to establish an 
Independent organisation to tun. on an experimental 
basis, a series pi senior staff courses of three months' 
duration for iu senior officers to prepare them for 
directorate-level responsibilities- Applications are 
Invited for the posts of (A) Director of Studies to have 
overall responsibility for the preparation and admin- 
istration of the courses and fBl Staff Tutors to assist 
with the preparation and running of the courses. 

Applicants should possess a degree or professional 
qualification and preferably an additional qualification 
In public administration or management. Applicants 
for (A) should haw about fifteen years experience In 
teaching or training In this field including some years 
In an administrative position, preferably with some 
experience of establishing ■ senior sniff course. 
Alternatively they should have a proven record of 
achievement u a senior level In Government. Applicants 
for (B) should have about eight years experience In 


leaching or Ruining In this field. Same knowledge and 
experience of Hong Kong would be welcomed. 

The successful candidates for (A) and (B) would be ex- 
pected to assume duties by the lace rummer of this year. 
The post at (A) will attract a monthly salary of HK$XMXJ0 
(approximately £36,000 p.a.*) and the posts at (B) 
HK$18,000 - 24,000 [approximately £21,600 - 


28.800 p.a.'J depending on qualifications and exper- 
ience. There will be fringe benefits and an Initial 


con (Tact of three years with 25* gratuity terms. 

Please write to Hong Kong Government Office, 
6 Grafton Street, London WIX 3 LB for further 
Information and an application form quoting reference 
“SSC-D" for the post of Director and “SSGST" for 
the post of Staff Tutor. Closing date for receipt of 
application forms: 22 April, 1963. 

‘Bared on exchange rare HKJIQC0=£J 
(Subject ro fluctuation! 


Hong Kong Government! 


LEBANON 

American University of I 


5 Assistant Professors 
Department of Business 

(Reference 83 A 26-30) 



UNIVERSITY OF 
TRANSKEI 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
candidates regardless of sex, religion, race, colour or 
national origin, for appointment to the following posts: 


•kii) 


3 Assistant Professors 
Department of Chemistry 

(83 A 31 -33) 




TCa Ame rfcaji University of Belrutt is a 


FACULTY OF ART 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR 

LECTURER/LECTURER: 

Anthropology 


^ ftbtfi ^veMldcKe ^ JhrOuolSutrSrSr : 






*(•) Finance- FlrienfcfaJ 


cal^lnatru mentation 


A^sla.JnshurTOfital 


, . ; ’PbP in Social or Cultural 

t • AnthroMlpgy and extensive teaching experience, / 

r pli^s; extensive teaching 
' expenencc at tertiary. levd.-v"* . 8 

LECTURER- HoftoursBA. 

Closing date for applications: 15th April, 1983. ■■ 

Salary Scales: 

raoraSSOR R23,1Q9 x 936 - Ji4,045 x 1,035 - 

SENIOR LECTURER - R16.557 x 936 - 24,045. 

LECTURER - RI2.657 x 780 - 16,557 x 936 - 23,109. 

ftirn£ al payment of removal of 

. rurniiure. and personal effects, assistance towards 

oE chndrer, t accident Insurance 
' ^ ave ’' ,0 ? v * 8»h»ly ° Q retI «ment and 

membership of group insurance, pension and medical 


ApplkaUons. should be sent to the Personnel Offl&r 

; gWjSsaf *£ » 

addresses p( at least three (3) referees. > ; ‘ 


ESfiTWceea©; 1 •* 




contract 
Secondment, U»hv, 
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g University of Guelph 


Invites nominations and applications 
for the position of 


PRESIDENT 


The University of Guelph Is a publicly supported 
institution, established in 1965. The present full- 
time enrolment is approximately 9,500 undergraduate 
and 950 graduate students. The part-time studies 
enrolment is approximately 1 ,500 students. There 
are 770 faculty members, and the annual operating 


budget Is in excess of $ 1 25 million Including a 
research component of over $30 million. The Univer- 


sity has Colleges of Agriculture, Arts, Biological 
Science, Family and Consumer Studies, Physical 
Science, Social Science, Veterinary Medicine and 
University Schools of Part-time Studies and Continu- 
ing Education and Rural Planning and Development. 
The University operates year-round on a three- 
semester system. 


As Vice-Chancellor, Chairman of Senate, and Chief 
Executive Officer, die President has general super- 
vision over, and Is responsible for, the operation of 


the University, including academic programs and 
business affairs of the University, and such other 
duties as may be assigned by the Board of Governors. 
In the performance of these functions, the President 
is assisted by a Vice-President, Academic, a Vice- 
President, Administration, and a Provost (Student 
Affairs). 


The appointment la for a term of five years, effective 
from September 1 , 1983, or as soon thereafter as 
feasible, with the possibility of extension upon review. 

The salary and other benefits are negotiable and will 
be fully commensurate with the responsibilities 
involved. 


Applications for this position should be accompanied 
by a detailed curriculum vitae and the names of 
referees. Letters of nomination should Include a 
resume of the qualifications of the person nominated. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, priority will be given to Canadian citizens and 
permanent residents of Canada. 


Applications, nominations and enquiries should be 
sent to: 


C.H. Franklin 

Chairman of the Presidential Search Committee 

University of Guelph 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada N1G2W1 


CHAIRMAN 

COMPUTER SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Duke University invites nomlnallona and applications.!* 
rw,°t!2!^ n . ah, R mjto Computer Sdenbe Department, TJj 
8 for appreciable growth Inf 
, . he QS rt f ® w years and the Ad 
Mrnrnltted to a strengthening of this area of soh 


University |« a 


■ ’liitffiiirtariii 


uni 
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Overseas continued 


“1 NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 


In view ol the University's expansion programme, applications 
ere Invited for teaching appoInlmentB ranolng from 
Lectureships to Associate Professorships to all Its eight 
faculties: 

Arts end Social Sciences 

Science 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Law 


Architecture and Building * 

Accountancy and Business Administration 
Candidates should possess a Ph.D. degree, except those 


aoolying to the departments of Computer Science. Law, 
Architecture and Accountancy, should possess at least a 
master's degree. In certain disciplines}, retevan professional 
qualifications are also required. Preference will be given to 


candidates who have relevant leaching and research 
experience. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer SS27.51 0-57.040 

Senior Lecturer 

Associate Lecturer S$74, 030-1 01.97Q 

' (STGS1 = S$3.13 approximately) 

The commencing salary will bB dependent upon the 
candidate's qualifications, experience and the level of 
appointment offered. 

Staff In the Faculties ol. Medicine and Dentistry with basio 
medlcal/denlal degrees and recognised htaher professional/ 
academic qualifications will be given the option either to retain 
consultation fees or be paid a fixed allowance, Ihe rates of 
which are as follows: 

Lecturer SS4.200 or SS5.400 p.a. 

Senior Lecturer S$9,000 p.a. 

Associate Professor S$1 5,000 p.s. 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the 
University's Aoademlo Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the stall 
member contributes at the present rate ol 23% ol his salary 


subject to a maximum of S$890 pm., and the University 
contributes 22% of his monthly salary. The sum standing to he 
staff member's credit In the Fund may be withdrawn when the 
staff member leaves Slngapore/Malaysla permanently. 


education subject to a maximum of 8 $ 1 2,000 p.a., passage 
assistance and baggage allowance for the transportation of 
personal effects to Singapore. Staff members in Faculties olher 
Than Medicine and Dentistry may also undertake consultatton 
work, subject to University approval, and retain fees up to 60% 
of gross annual emoluments In any one year. 

Application forma and further Information on terms and 
Conditions of service may be obtained from: . 


The Director, 

Personnel Department, 
National University 
of Singapore, 

Kent Rkfee, 

Singapore 0511, - 
REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 


Mr. R, E. Sharma 
Director, \ , 

NUB Overseas Office, 
5 Chesham Street, 
London 8W1 . 

United Kingdom. 

Tel: (01) 235 4582. 


I-:- 'X*'*-: 

"M 



PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NEW ZEALAND 
THEOLOGICAL HALL 

Applications are Invited for two positions in the Theological Hall, 
Knox Collage, Dunedin, New Zealand: 

PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES 

PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY AND 
COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL 

Applicants should bs ministers or communicant members of 
one ol the Churches belonging to the National Council of 
Churches In New Zealand, or churches with which these are In 
communion; they should write for Ihe appropriate conditions of 
appointment to: 

The Secretary, 

Theological Hall, 

Knox College, 

Arden Street. 

DUNEDIN. 

New Zealand. 



UNA International Service 

THIRD WORLD 




WEST BANK: Soolal Statistician to work with an adult 
education and literacy programme based at a university. Field 
work experience (preferably In third world) and appropriate 
qualifications In development studies, sociology or economics 
required. 

MADAGASCAR: EFL Teachers needed, 2 for university with 
MA In Englfeh and 2 teacher training collage with BA in English; 
for all posts teaching certificate and experience needed. 

Serve for two years on basfe living allowances with all costa 
covered. Details (ram UNAIS, 3 Whitehall Cl., London SW1. 
Please quote HE/1. 


PLEASE 


MENTION 

THE 


THES 


celved by June I 


Duke UfllreMilty la j»n 



Special 
Book 
Numbers 
I for 19831 

Apr 

1 London Book Fair 
8 Psychology (1) 

15 Engineering 
22 Philosophy 
29 Chemistry 

May 

6 Law 

1 3 American Studies 
20 Environmental Studies 
27 Social Administration 

Sept 

23 Education (II) / 

,30 Economics (IQ 


Oct 

7 Biological Sciences (II) 
14 English (II) 

21 University Presses 
28 Sociology (II) 

Nov 

4 Maths and Physics (II) 
11 History (II) 

1 8 Psychology (II) 

25 Politics , 


: l \’i. 


2 Computer Science | i 

_ j • ; / . • : !. ! 7".' vV. -rZlh 



















on’sdia 


I am sure that 3.30am must be close 
to Temp(min.). 


Lord Rosebery once dreamt he was 11 Aciefllirf 
giving a speech on the floor of the 

House of Lords, and he woke up and r 7 

- by god - he wasl Truly l dreamt llAliypr |/\v« 
the other night l was shaking hands ** *vl 

with and praising Sir Harold Wilson ■ i 

in front of 2,000 school children in HOWPr 52 SRKP 
the Central Hall, Westminster, and I if v TT 13 >;5ai ' L ' 

knew that when I woke up I would 
be. I had to wake up, dress, go out 
and face the day. 

The Politics Association’s London 
branch is a marvellous group of 
women. Three energetic sisters can 
pack Central Hall regularly with 


uiiu i uvv inv mmji 

TllPSflflV I am sure 3.30am must be close The Politics Association’s London 

x uwouujr to Temp(min.). branch is a marvellous group of 

Flew in by Swissair to Basel. Quiet,- hhhhhmm women. Three energetic sisters can 

efficient, multilingual cabin service as , pack Central Hall regularly with 

expected. Dinner with host. Com- jVXOnClciV .sixth- formers and young college stu- 

fortable hotel in city centre. Early to it Monenstreitch The denls * and P ersuade tbe B Qod ond 

lr!L great to walk across the road to 

with some difficulty we get down |™part civic education and face :one of 

„ towards Markt Platt in the centre of } e largest liveliest and toughtest au- 

Wednesday town. Many groups are in fancy diences that they wih ever meet now 

J dress rmrvinD lanterns and with fife that the hustings have been destroyed 

To the lab; old acquaintances re- d drum bands in attendance At b Y the Box - * don t normally have 

newed; talk a lot of shop. First lec- precisely as the digital watches bad dreams about such events, but 

^lively a, udience 1 think “ fghufre sSS ^ was the question of Sir Harold. 


To the lab; old acquaintances re- and 



newed; talk a lot of shop. First lec- ih e Sal watches bad dreams about such events - bul 

jff.g"; 5 5ft S2 peepf oil electric lights fre switched }**«•“ th * question of Sir Harold. Two Inter speakers they enjoyed 

£'{ “ S «" d the ,owin h left to candle ^ had agreed to take the chair long more. But they had had m tlZ 

SlSuLS power and a few gas jets. Off go the before and who was I to ask before dinary civic experience; a for™ 

the audience ha changed fn any ^ oups _ , am to fi Jd are railed accepting the chair which .Great Men Prime Minister exposing himself 

miMfinnc w fhf cliques - to parade through the f be y * ere Pruning to invite? At one nil kinds of questions by eager. and 

town. Not according to an ordered time ,n my life I was used to rough R prn o r ^ Crick tactless That’s whit p“ 

“cj “J ■_ route, but just to their individual and l H| xe r cor ^P an y* and I can stfil IJClTldlLl liamentary democracy is all about! 

diffirSS i! *5. 25L 5 fanc y- Great congestion at some act with the perfect good manners of who remained in his Cabinet, and But think of the substance of it: 

p5JSJ?.f ESS junctions as digues converge from Mr Ro * *“» canv^ang in Glas- simply slipped away before the trou- everything he said still asserted that 

S-The chScallnduftK^ Lins such several sides - Jt ‘ s real, y «*t so cold, g™ We to u sp f nd - h,s - b S e FJ. ng everything he had done had tamed 

L fcS 1 nftK ™“ IMflOO people in . small area. “ Slr Harol3 .X 0 .™ °“* 7 ■ sensacional comply 


THE TIMES IIKiUER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT Uj* 

g hh r he supped Sideways into ~Z 
nature of the Labour Party and iw 
, ™"" reminded him ofWfifi 

Or dedication to pensions policy/SS 

U1 y. cr condescending w.fl£ anlj 

1 « question , bawled a *2 

sake S' " c * "=*“■« has enLcteS 

, tun i have been taught thatS 
rule of law means “sit down ed 
behave yourself”; she must bd£* 
that citizenship means speaking^ 
unasked. He slipped into a hfg$ 
gear and flashed back. There ™ 
then much less Toad of Toad IM 
and more of Harold in the House » 
1 abandoned the list of laundmd 
questions tmd let ’em come -- with 
his agreement - fast and hard from 
the floor. He actually seemed to en- 
joy it, like an old bear wrestling with 
young cubs, reenacting Prime Mini*, 
ter s question time. He signed auto- 
graphs and departed with his solitary 
and constant bodyguard, 

Two Inter speakers they enjoyed 
more. But they had had an extraor- 
dinary civic experience; a former 
Prime Minister exposing himself to 
nil kinds of questions by eager. and 
tactless youth. That’s what oar- 


canvassing in Glas- simply slipped away before th 
:hael Foot consoling ble started, to spend his time 
ill. But Sir Harold away every school prize in Yo 


L his time giving everything he had done bad tamed 
ize in Yorkshire out right - a sensational complacen- 
nee of Roy Hat- C y. The kids milled around their 


har alren f^ burdened. This si^en^g j n local enthusiasm we 10-year rule - otherwise I would nev- laugh because otherwise I would 

class b exercilS nn b! ^the’ “JhSr “2 de P art f ° r traditiopal breakfast of t ° ,d a f{ ! w months a® the weep for the great harm that he did 

f!i£i.?» < i r k , - Se i S k° n iv e . fu 1 ,n burnt-flour soup and onion tart - Hampstead jogging tale ( Hullo, our country and my party. 

iSJSjjJ strange delicacies that they reserve Beraar< J’ jfj* 1 “Hullo. So I was not lookmg forwaixl to 


sMieiy which brought out the fieri- st delicades hat thev rwerve Beraard - sti » running?" 
dish saentist cancature smoking fac- f or S^ce a yea^Lck to bld fo“me Micbael - s*UI walking?^. It 

i Si!f , 2SJSi I understand that 


which’ Is mare than n hi? unfair W0 I k - LZSZZuttEET “ ™ " llou ““ " ,c loeiure me aociai point? me terrible difflculty, not 

There were unfortunately few sums ° llt , after ,unch for tiie bi ® P arade - tfiSSSf 1 .mfit ' r ^ s ? n p E°^£ d Democratic purge began), I had tall- merely in government but in iadus- 

of medicine agriculture modem fab 1 now know wh y Baael is 80 q u ‘ et fo r f ,r " Klf to be . Ieadar of the ® d U* second volume of memoirs try, in universities and colleges too, 

%r^Ti^SS^t^SS!bai 360 dfl y s in the y ear; ft is because ^bour Party He has become a “bewilderingly trivial" and his The of getting rid of heads who don’t 

sSss chemfstrv Sera (o mrreef they are ail preparing for Fasnacfu. 55*2.*° * be » abour nwvement. No Governance of Britain “intellectually want to do anything, those who 


Michael, still walking?*). It was in last Thursday. To make matters 
1971 that the Political Quarterly had worse, when I was still reviewing for 
a notorious editorial on “Mr Wilson’s The Guardian (before the Social 


their British constitution teaching. 
Some of the younger looked as 
pleased as I was, a tint-class piece of 
political education. 

I wonder how many sot the real 
point? The terrible difficulty, not 


rics etc. The subsequent efforts of J” aR £ s JJ? “JJJJJJ; i 1 ls /r becau ,f e liability 
Swiss chemistry feathers to correct ar ® al preparing for Fasmcht. 

||«„ ^ I A . Just to set the scene. For two hours ? ne 


these imaaes^ ^scem to^ have failed At J u Sl to S V tfle scei 7 e - For 5 wo hours £!. e be,ie y e that he stands disgrareful" - which -annoyed some simply enjoy power for its own sake 

the present time the UK chemist rv l f e P arade pa™ 5 bolh directions exc f P l maintaming bis of ms helpers. He was cold but cor- and will stoically or sullenly endure 

situation is more healthy both the a,on8 th ^ s f rect and r never saw a f “ . U? 1 whe ," we , met and 1 in **oduced any amount of abuse, contempt and 

numbers and quality of "Lents hav! [ eFeat - , Eflch c,it l ue C a 5031 of club) And « pointed to “the powerless- him exuberantly as if the MC at a visible failure so long as their bot- 
ing improved In recent yenre has . a „ lantern - a painted tableau, JjJJJ o °J ■ one-man band to do any- pnze fight: “I am proud today to toms are glued to the chair. It is so 

Drive 10 miles into France for din- , yP| cal| y carried on four shoulders, [ b ‘ n 8. bat on playing . It got gve you the Right Honourable Sir much easier to get rid of people who 

ner where \he lost in SSSh franSs and , a Procession in costume to fit “"J ?" bha £\ ™ g™ Wilson, four times Prime actually want to do somEthing with 

is numerically the some as the SwiS the laaten ? theme - Rf cs and drums P f. rt y. made tbe mistake of Minister of the United Kingdom, a power. They themselves establish 

franc cost at 7 lypTcal Basel re? f, u II d ‘he traditional themes &"Si 1 n < SJ hdr coaferen ? a record only matched by Villiam goals of whfch the failure to reach 

taurant fte three times cheane'rt Back (? lt l ho “§ h 1 d,d hear one rendition of a ‘ Bnghton, creating still Ewart Gladstone, author of meticu- become mutually acceptable grounds 

early; Basel is verv oulet-^* Rule Britannia). I learp after that there onore publiaty and also commission lous ntempire oX his administrations for resignation or replacement. Good 

i > '‘ vWere> aboit »20Q of the*6 Of a considerable book on Brit- leaders tide high but they can then 

mmmtmmmmmmm- '••'• ••- mi X only saw a small [faction In my g A 1 “ .J 16 ,. “0°“ (“capitaBst ish government.;; Manners are fall low. Bad leaders can do nothing 

P^Q^^town. , . . 7 ^^\I tal r?S olt f or ne ? ded P« bllc He showed no for years and become unremovable 

inursaav Unftrn (hemes, are based on w^d ). Wilson thought at Brst that public hostility either and just in their time though soon forgotten 

• • . J events nf thri nnai v^iir John Mackintosh harTwritfen it w anowArP/T AiiMtU* i. uius uwup w. 


fcti 


- ( i '* 
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want to do anything, those who 
simply enjoy power for its own sake 
and will stoically or sullenly endure 


.L • ’ . , . events of the past year 

Spent the day In the lab, admiring by far, was the fact th 
some fine equipment; second lecture, ine tapestries in the ] 

TiUflrllnn ftr. M .^.ir il . . - ' mi • « 


, language abilii 
' cinemas but m 
too sad . for in 
dead; another 


... 

i *. • ■ 


the modern criminal) and s 
on. • ... 

• J only saw one lamer 
ain" obv *ously noit-Iocal theme 



. :%l -« e you «5. B Stared whv hfiSi ■’ 'W lowiSlw thS SStft oThuSty 

perhaps, in free .years. Quiet Q^ een ^^ting up In bed reading diffit^lt dedsion. broke the spirit of Industrial Relations Bill In 1969 marked- Slaves arenas guilty 8* 

owning., ■ - .f ■ V * ' ■•?*» 7»W. wlfr ' h <= ^-ur Party, tainted Jeryoni ,Fn.m IJSSrt- ** ^ 


the foot dnnkjng a glass of wine 

— — ' — ■ -.(guardsman :asleep outade). Top of ^ r— —— 

-'GoturHav' 1 • . . the picture vmi HonLsoit qui m\y'+.. ' , 

oaiuraay . , .pew. ji \s t <rkno W ^ 4 fntrndiimm 

Visit ZOO' it is after all one nf Ihpi ■ m , ak L an The other feature 1* UUUvlDt 
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. make a P impact. The other fektare ;-JUlirU|IUUQg 
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Ing the specimens acquired during vise your speech. 
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ISf U S! y i! USed a blc y° le L sbed for that your average teaching load J 
the last five years. Place the blame the last 10 years has been hours 
for your not knowing this convincing- a week and that you have just been 

Jy on somebody, else. awarded another sabbatical 

th9 chancellor as Prepare your defence for a ,e D lev |f°“ 
YOU Doth emer&B frrtm □ mnr.n n « it.,.. j. L f.iinn Rcott or 
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■ Sunday': . 

• A - bit of fresh air in . the mountains ployed .fit 
but unfortunately (he fog descended high life? 
flhtl it was a rather damp and chill. . -i 
peraipbulntipn. Belter have an early * • ; 
night, because (shock horror) I pm — r — 1 1 
to be called at 3.30am to see the The au/ht 
start of the festival. It has been chemistry 
perishing this fast week in Bake! and the Univc ( 
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. :.this country; but carefolly avojQJ s 

any : word pr phrASc WhJch .m^ 1 
■ i construed as a formail promise JJ ijjJJ 
i ’ subsequent legal 'action if^be stuaen 
should' fail. • v-. ,. c ., 

iv/ll., Compose a , yatedictory addre^ . 
i . to .be ^delivered .at- the. 

\ proposing that the' title of 
' professor; be- conferred,: on p 
Jnent af : tbe age of 65,' on, a colleaS? 
. whose departmental 1 intake has d 
. eluted from 68 undergraduates a 
■:1Wl)en , you : -first ^engineered n»s 
apjjointmfent in 1958 (d .17 In Jvo- 2, 

•I f ^ vfgBiiiftp ' 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Getting the job done - but paying the penalty Broadening 

! University Grants Com- a university - the education to de- Thus it is, in a fit of ya-boo, ^,,+1 ^/-viz- 

decided to penalize those gree level of students able and qua!- bully-boy peevishness, that the UGC Illo LOi y a U U LlUUlv 

i which seem likely to ex- lfied to benefit from such an eauca- posits the future of university educa- c . , p -Ytranrdinai 

tudent number targets foi tion. Against this solid achievement tion in this country. In such an arblt- J’ ’ “ n , hI y « rP L e « and wi 

st by the UGC in 1981. the “research base elsewhere” which rary and logical manner does it con- Hnrn^fV, r Flton ITHES Mart 

ersity is one of these and is the UGCs preferred destination duct its business. It may be that the , R , ‘ b ' n jj . 0 ’ 

‘■fined” £40,000 for not for the money, is at best vaguely threat is merely a blufcng exercise dK'. di 


Sir - The University urants uom- 
mittee has decided to penalize those 
universities which seem likely to ex- 
ceed the student number targets foi 
1984/85 set by the UGC in 1981. 
Hull University is one of these and 
has been “fined" £40,000 for not 
being on target for the required de- 
crease to the extent of some 150 
students. The universities of Heriot- 
Watt, Dundee, Keele and Swansea 
have been similarly fined by amounts 
ranging from £20,000 to £60,000. 
These fines are accompanied by 
warnings that unless that UGC 
targets are met by 1984, further 
financial penalties will be exacted. 
The monies taken from these univer- 
sities will be given to unnamed in- 
stitutions “elsewhere" to strengthen 
their "research base". 

The five institutions concerned 


uicu io Denern irom suen an eauca- posits the tuture ot university eauca- Q . , p K _ nunn -c PYtran rdinarv 
tion. Against this solid achievement tion in this country. In such an arblt- ^‘ r ’ ■' ' .hp^reatnew and wis- 

the “research base elsewhere” which rary and logical manner does it con- JJJ® R Htln IThIs March 
is the UGCs preferred destination duct its business. It may be that the ““g: £ 5 ‘wed to 1 oass wUh- 1 
for the money, is at best vaguely threat is merely a bluffing exercise “J «nnot be | tawed i to jpus witn 

notional and at worst wasteful pocket but if so who can take seriously a {firtSTE n nrofessional historian is 
money for places almost certainly body which resorts to such tactics} If EXed '£3' 
already endowed with substantial re- it is not bluff, then the outlook is ’ th J ’ ■ orofessorship 

search funds. indeed grim; a divisive and hierar- Sf^dom as an autKv^n the 

th Ti l l ?nr . of P unidve ineffi 5 ie . n( 9; b y chical system will be introduced wuh- ” d for historical study is 
the UGC is then compounded by a out debate, without explanation and jVK mnr / nu ^,i nna b!p indeed it is 
new threat with huee implications, apparently without rationale. Our fu- the sheerest prejudiiS on Professor 
Since Hull and its fellow delinquents ture wiH have no more logic or sanity K - s par f { 0 clalm tha t Elton 
have not absolutely obeyed the UGC than the croquet game in Alter. WHS y .. mon u me ntallv riaht” in the 
In this matter of student numbers, “'Get to your places!' shouted the .g 60 . . eo -chorine after the 


mitive inefficienev by chlcal system will be introduced with- ““ 

“ compounded by a out debate, without explanation and P ^ more questionable. Indeed it is 
h huge implications, apparently without rationale. Our fo- h sheerest prejudice on Professor 
its fellow delinquents ture will have no more logic or sanity Kenvon ., Dar f . J 0 claim tha t Elton 


warnings that unless *at UGC Since Hjill and its fellow delinquents ture will have no more logic or sanity K - s ar ? t J 0 clalm tha t Elton 
targets are met by 1984, further have not absolutely obeyed the UGC than the croquet game in Alice : was ^ mon £ m entallv right” in the 

financial penalties will be exacted, in this matter of student numbere, “'Get to your places!' shouted the , 9fi0s not ™ ‘‘^ hor f ng aflei thc 

The monies taken from these univer- they run the risk of being demoted. Queen in a voice of thunder, and jc ^elichts of sociology, or 

sides will be given to unnamed in- The UGC, it emerges, is considering people began running about in ail anthroDO i OE 5 or computerization”, 

stations “elsewhere" to strengthen ‘ the various forms the university sys- directions . . S uch a claim is nonsense. Elton 

their "research base’]. tem might lake and those mstitu- the conservative, constitutional histo- 

The five institutions concerned tiora wbich have misbehaved might MARION SHAW, rian has been consistent, but notably 

have been penalized for demonstr- well find themselves at the bottom Hull Association of University lacking j„ open ne5S to the prospect 

ably fulfilling a legitimate function (that is, the teaching-only end) of a Teachers committee of breaking down barriers between 

(some may say the main function) of tiered system of higher education. The University, Hull. history and other disciplines and in- 

: tellectual currents, many of which 

Social skills Writer’s cramp the specialities. Furthermore the pro- have proved most exciting. Demog- 

Sir, - Whenever I read an article like Sir. - Sir Peter Medawar’s comments letarianization (if such a word is per- a !se- 

Joa Turney’s “Ask the Engineers", ( THES , March 18) on the writing of milted) of arademia forced upon i ^ rished : ^ uatlition- 

VHEs! iZnh 18) I .Wnl of Jta U struck man, — -J-tad. by .he, cuts” and by ,hc_ gradual 


much-maligned 


Writer’s cramp 

Sir, - Sir Peter Medawar’s comments 
(THES, March 18) on the writing of 
books struck many nails on the head. 


Union View 

Taking a 
quantum leap 
in democracy 

What with miners’ ballots and Gov- 
ernment Green Papers there’s been a 
lot of talk recently' about democracy 
in trades unions. Much of it is pretty 
dishonest, as the idea of the Tory 
party taking other organizations to 
task about their internal democracy 
strikes me as somewhat bizarre. 

And yet. through political sleight 
of hand, this Government has man- 
aged to create for itself a level of 
authority as the guardian of demo- 
cracy in Britain. 

Ever mindful of criticism on this 
delicate and emotive subject, at the 
National Union 'of Students we have 
sought constantly to improve our in- 
ternal democracy on our own terms. 
Our motivation for periodic bouts of 
self-scrutiny is an awareness that the 
very concept of democracy Is a fun- 


Jon Turney’s “Ask the Engineers", {THES, March 18) on the writing of nutted) of acidemia forced upon i ihe r more trai 

{THES, March 18) I think of the books struck many nails on the head, by “the cuts and by the gradual where - d “P ,te jl ie ^° re pf.® 
skills acquired by the much-maligned The increasing fragmentation of attenuation of tenure compels the PP . .. ’ re D resen taiive 

wdoloS graduate. Our smjents knowledge apples, nowadays, ,°L S Vk.ta?Sd2 This norrowness^usl ,hrt,w 


damental organizing principle for slu 
dent unions, ns well ns the single 
major source of political strength 
that we possess in tne student move- 
ment, lacking as we do any economic 
biceps with which to threaten hostile 
governments. 

Over the years we have built in 
electoral mechanisms to encourage a 
pluralistic composition on our nation- 
al executive - and of course students 
disavowed themselves of that un- 
democratic “first past the post” elec- 
toral system long ago in favour of 
the single transferable vote. 

But this week we'll be taking 
something of a quantum leap in new 
democratic procedures. Increasingly 


learn from the beginning to read and as much to leaching as to research, is 
assimilate written material quickly, one of the genuine dangers of our 
to be able to write a critical review time. We do not have to remember 
and present it to a group. They then what happened to the builders ofthe 
need to “think on their feet” discus- tower of Babel to guess at the way 
sing their arguments again in the things are likely to turn out. 
light of criticism, These intellectual As research becomes more tech- 
and interpersonal skills I hope they nicai and more specialized, as jour- 
share with all arts and social science nals for very special interests pro- 
graduates. llferate. as the funding bodies impel 

Secondly, they are able to discuss researchers into ever more circums- 
the human interaction, social struc- cribed fields, the larger vision dis- 
lure, complex organizations and cul- appears. Not only disappears but is. 
ture which constitute tbe context in inaeed, often dended by those whose 
which decision-making and technical reputations and expertise lie within 

Innovation take place. Finniston - — , ' — 

appreciated that engineers needed D egree submissions 
skills similar to those of the social „ . . . , ~ n „ llU ,_ 

scientist, but who has taken him S 1J.’ 7 ^ 

seriously on this? article {THES, February -25) I feel 

■When I make such a point I am that it Would be deplorable if the 
usually told that we need more tech- raain assertion of the article was to 

nologists, which simply shows, \ sup- P a ^ u V ncb l e T n ^f d ‘ „ „ N . n .i in 
pose, that those, who are part of a Although I nave no personal in 
problem will be the last to see it. volvement with the Cttnal for 
Youre sincerelv National Academic Awards, I was a 

=Afe, og 'y - 

u,g n !,mie g n y ' tasns" 

Artivp ripfpnro combined sciences. Most visiting par- 

AWive aeience were composed of representa- 

Sir, - I was rather stung by Mr iyes froni t i ie polytechnic and uni- 
hSK 86 ? fe i? n f C ^ Sri versity sectors. The academic debate 

br P ad ? f . “T elltism concerning the submission undej 
{THES letters, March 11); I am nev- while ’ never easy, Was 

er asure what the epithet “elitist’’ a | moa t 'always constructive, and ! 
MeNjwbo(ikM> A> know for a Tact that many of the 
fte/tt/ed whlch was about stimulat- university members of the pane 

ing talent m the less able child, has * i nnoV ntivc approaclies 


UUHLIkOiiUii UI ■HIIHIIW, ... — “ . » ■ j_. . 

develop that essential stock-in-trade; This narrowness must throw doubt 
a lengthy bibliography. on the claim that he is one of the 

Without tenure what hard-pressed, two greatest British histonans of this 
mortgage-laden, academic can afford century, one criterion for judging 
the three to five years necessary to which must surely be breadth of vi- 
gestate and bring to birth a worth- sion and sympathy towards fruitful 
while book? Nevertheless let us hope new developments. There are others 
that the hypothesis implicit in Sir that have a better claim. ^ Perhaps 
Peter’s title, that only fools write Professor Kenyon should reread E. 
«_ _i__ «_ r.u'e.Lu M inrrt; What is HiStorvr 


books, is still falsifiable. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. U. M. SMITH, 

Department of biological science. 
University of Aston. 


Decree submissions University has been able to ensure 

_. ° „ . „ _ j w R nu u*s an imaginative and innovative 

S JJ> 7 .SS n Sf\ B f y frJl approach across many subject areas 

artI ^e bnU as Mr Boyle admits, the time at 

that it Would be deplorabte if the their disj?0SBl J is tota n y different to 
mam assertion of the article was to ^ BVa jf aWe to lecturers in further 
pass unchallenged. ■ _ n j u; 0 i,n r pHuratinn who usuallv 


H. Carr's What is History? 

Yours sincerely, 

MARTIN BULMER, 

Department of social science and 
administration. 

London School of Economics. 

r K Conservative estimate 

native | 

areas Sir, - It was a pleasure to read your 
me at report of the Scottish Conservative 
mt to I Candidates Association advocating 
urthcr 1 increased student numbers in higher 


am »«w. w.. w. ..... -v — available to lecturers m runner increascu muueih uuuiuuia 

iss unchallenged. and higher education who usually education {THES, March 11). A ple- 

Although I have no personal in- haye to rontend w j t h writing a de- asure, because support for higher 
ilvement with the Council for subm lssion while continuing to education even from an unlikely 
atlonal Academic Awards, 1 was at ex i s H ntt courses. quarter is much needed at present, 

te time al the receiving end of » However, the authors of the re- 


volvement with the Council for ^ submission whi i e con tinuing to 1 
National Academic Awards, 1 was at . l eviciinH courses 
one lime al the receiving end of ^ 

Z&S&S&SS&5& 7TpARRY y wia.AMS, 

SbiML.^MnlpB h r- Tottenham College of Technology, i , 


the NUS has become concerned with 
getting beyond "formal” democracy, 
and instead looking at less obvious 
or tangible factors which may pre- 
vent students from exerting their 
proper democratic, rights inside , the 
NUS. W^’re learning much from the 


student 1 

cuniuiiicu Dkiciiun. i«««‘ r- . ~ ment - IiujL IUC uniTwauiw*, Iiiw.wvj.n-; w.-ft.rHnV'PK inunlui> npflrlv 1 snn neo- 

aasWAiWiS ZiOsgs££i!t& ftsawsa?te:aa^jrtusijrs'a 
saffs.*sa»« iroa-arttes 


nororooK's brand of lazy eutism" 2ELE 01 "submission under cle Were meant to relate to the busi- C nni _ st|ldent fecs to prevent 1 the 1 majority ««« * P . 

© ass- ss^^s--tsrsk-. w, a’S^jsrStaa’oS £ # 

wjem 

bjn called "elitist’'. But if Mr Par- .«gf h ^ subsequently to may how many?) lecturers arc dls- 

fiUihadlook^ meup Inhisunlversl- p ra j se an d y often to introduce into ^ ^rT of^ our auantialive gracefully underworked. It is Jo be 

ly library catalogue he would have R i ow _ university departments. tliem as part of oar honed that they have proof of this; it 

founjl that I have published eight Although there is a commonality teaching for many yean now rad-a regret iable that the Tact that a 

of puriS. for example in degrees In £ ^ h “ lecturer's 8 duties include research as 

a muqbfcr of cultural studies based, J * T ivemool. Wol- been doing likewise. .. i-.ar.hlne is not mentioned 


nane i the reference to the statistical techm- 
tne panel , Tlllrm THnuoh these 


It is also regrettable that the au- 
thors of the report apparently saw fit 


Which they were subsequently io . .. h ° i nct jrdbrated ( how mi 

praise an/ often to introduce into st “ d of our Santiativc gracefully 

mmm asp-*- ^ 


of =’ for example „ d^es S -re ffc. other' geographers have 
* nunth et of. culturd studlta based, g ™eraSol, Wol- been doing hkewhe. 
jmong other- sources, on theories ver hflmDton North East London Yours faithfully, 
hom psychoanalysis, existentialism Po ] V t ec Emc ’ or Portsmouth, within P. FARRES,. 

^ pfenomenolo'gy, including atu- ?here G a totally diffe- A. HAU^ WORTH , 

2* of tw° jmodem poets, and the ■ , p^nhasis and approach and K. JONES, 

pjiffic of Gustav .MaJbler. The last n ^ su t,ject fireas have been Department of Geography, 

^on. Erl^h .rnns to onrtine a ? VChat the Open Portsmouth Polyfeehtdc. ■ 


that they have proof of this; it 
is also regretiable that the fact that a 
lecturer's duties include research as 
Well as leaching is not mentioned 
anywhere In your account of the re- 

^°And it Is also regrettable that the 
authors claim that “universities are 
democratized lo the point of absurdi- 
ty". Who do they suggest should 


hook on'ErigUsh ‘tries' to outline a 
Philosophy of English teaching based 
?*■. above sources in what I call 
■philosophical. ... anthroDoioav 1 ’. All 


Peace project 


™y position <ndt tenable: but at- least gaged in a project in whra f a su b s tance of 
« am not lazv. examining recent developments in j ve w yi eve 


‘ am not w. . 

Yoursit ,V> . .■# 

..BAVTOiHO^ROOK,: 


examining recent developments 
peace education in secondary 
schools. To that end, I would like to 
appeal to teachers, students, and pa- 


• to Sb and .to further ; t he cause T * " n ° UnSh 

uia ujee ro 0 p peace education. r rhP,flnr 

any ^n- Sincerely yqurs,. Yours faithfully 


;f V.;-' 

^ "poe ofypur con tri l?u tors wrote 
• revfew:. “The En- 

- gush reader: rhfghr ; find the language 
* ■ irritating,” a North 

i : nmerlMri'. 1 .l.. <■__ 


rents to contact me with- any In- Sli^reiy yours,^ 
formation they may have regarding gJUE A . MXLL|, 

6«-S 


Postgraduate appeals 


dents made' itf i camera? :What an 


rri*cc ’ irony it is, that it sholild be necessary required to adopt detailed supervi- 
{THES, , ^ ^ university, that: palace of slon and appeals procedures tied to 

st at the justify its actions. . their statutes; As Professor . Nuttall 


Yours feithfully, 

R. W. SHARPLES, 

16 Wise Lane, 

London NW7. ■ , ' ■ ,,/ ■ 

.. is It not time that universities were 
required to adopt detailed suporvi- 


* »«f*SS&^-8&-i£ "Ypuhi lilicerely," : 


. .. says, natural justice will be,, denied 
am appealing both on .hjs is lhe case. 


Yours sincerely, 
BARRY Ap AMS, 


hr Visitor). The; umversi-, to my noau or uw>uim «■ ;o. - . 

a!3ti5lor q mr for Potion shoitid arrive 

students wAy WY “I® -hv To Jdav moraine. Thev should be 


'•j5s* V ■' ^arbi^. If sb,'^ 16, pop^ with this side { W- . Th& ^itor 

J i : save, by 'rejeciihg ; tfie right to cut or ^nd 

H*Part(nwvt oFblologkjali sciences.;;, whycanthey n0 ‘ «n stU- ; the student.. them if necessary. 

. .^oraity, 'QfrjC^elb, < L . •• (explicit)? W are,, decisions, on s[u me stjiaem.. .... ...... , ,L.. • •. ; ; ... .■ 


We’ll be discussing . ways of in- T 
■creasing executive .; accountability 
through detailed scrutiny of air our 
actions which goes far beyond simply • 
reporting what we've been up to. 
Well be attempting lo involve dele- 

S ates in the planning of future work 
dr the NUS; not just our major 
policy debates but an enormous 
range of other subjects. , .. 

We’ll be examining the use of time 
at our conferences to ensure the 
minimum interruption to decision- 
makjng with bureaucratic or , 
irrelevant agenda- itenis. . ; ■ ■ 

But most important, we’ll be. con- 
tinuing to question - our own styles of 
participation, creating an. environ- 
ment which - Mv/comes comments, crl- t , 
ticlsms, ideas and views, without 
those being devalued because they're 
of the “wrong” political complexion 
or not accompanied by a flourish ot 
rhetoric. 

The days -when student politicians 
sought to' 'emulate their grown-up 
counterparts in that hallowed demo- 
cratic institution, the House of Cojn- 
mons, are long gone. We share in 
common with tne trade union move- _ • 
ment arid n growing number of other' 
members organizations, an under- 
standing '-that democracy is too- 
powerful a weapon to bd moiiopol- 1 
feed by governments.. 

■Through - extending : democratic ;< 
practices and inVolvemepi to new 

g enerations of young, people we can 
egbi to challenge stubborn, unre- 
sponsive .arid authoritarian decision-- 
inakers in !rtntlonal government and 
other, centres of power, 

Jane Taylor 

Tite author is national secretary of the 
JV ’atlonal Onion , of Students 







